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A 
GENERAL VIEW. 
OF THE 
E PI OE M, 
AND OF THE 
ILIAD and ODYSSE T.. 

| Eatrafted from BOSSU. 
SE CT. I. 
T* fables of poets were originally employed⸗-⸗ 


in repreſenting the Divine Nature *, accor- 

ding to the notion then conceived of it. This 
fablime ſubje& occaſioned the firſt poets to be called 
divines, and poetry the language of the gods, They 
divided the divine attributes into ſo many perſons ; - 
becauſe the infirmity of a human mind cannot ſuffi- 
ciently conceive, or explain, fo much power and ac- 
tion in a ſimplicity ſo great and indiviſible as that of 


God. And perhaps they were alſo jealous of the ad - 


ranges they reaped from ſuch excellent and exalted - 


7 and of which they chought the r Pert 5 
in 


of mankind was not worthy. 
| ® Of ite tiatute of epic poetfy. Fe 
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They could not deſcribe the operations of this al- 
mighty cauſe, without ſpeaking at the ſame time of 
its effects: ſo that to divinity they added phyſiology, 
and treated of both, without quitting the umbrages 
of their allegorical expreſſions. | 

But man being the chief and moſt noble of all that 
God produced, and nothing being ſo proper, or more 
uſeful to poets than this ſubject; they added it to the 
former, and treated of the doctrine of morality after 
the ſame manner as they did that of divinity and phi- 
lofophy : and from morality thus treated, is formed 
that kind of poem and fable which we call Epic. 

The poets did the ſame in morality, that the di- 


vines had done in divinity, But that infinite variety 


of the actions and operations of the divine nature, (to 
which our nnderſtanding bears ſo ſmall a proportion, ) 
did as it were force them-upon dividing the ſingle idea 
of the only one God into ſeveral perſons, under the dif- 
ferent names of Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, and the reſt, 

And on the other hand, the nature of moral philo- 
ſophy being ſuch, as never to treat of things in parti- 
cular, but in general; the epic poets were obliged to 
unite in one ſingle idea, in one and the ſame perſon, 
and in an action which appeared fingular, all that 
looked like it in different perfons, and in various ac- 
tions; which might be thus contained as ſo many ſpe- 
cies under their genus, | 


The preſence of the Deity, and the care ſuch an 


auguſt cauſe is to be ſuppoſed to take about any action, 
obliges the poet to repreſent this action as great, im- 
portant, and managed by * kings and princes, It 
obliges him likewiſe to think and ſpeak in an elevated 
way above the vulgar, and in a ſtyle that may in ſome 
ſort keep up the character of the divine perſons he in- 
troduces. + To this end ſerve the poetical and figu- 
rative expreſſion, and the majeſty of the heroic verſe. 


But all this, being divine and ſurpriſing, may quite. 


ruin all probability: therefore the poet ſhovld take a 
peculiar care as to that point, ſince his chief aim is to 
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inſtru, and without probability any action is leſs like- 
ly to perſuade, | 

Laſtly, fince precepts ought to be * conciſe, to be 
the more eaſily conceived, and Jeſs opprefs the memo - 
U ry; and ſince nothing can be more effectual to this 
| end than propoſing one ſingle idea, and colleing all 
| things ſo well together, as to be preſ2nt to our minds 
all at once; therefore the poets have reduced all to 
one + ſingle action, under one and the ſame deſign, - 
and in a body whoſe members and parts ſhould be ho- 
mogeneous. . | ; 

What we have obſerved of the nature of the epic 
Waere gives us a juſt idea of it, and we may define ir 
thus: 

The epic poem is a diſcourſe invented by art, to 
&© form the manners, by ſuch inſtructions as are diſ- 
© guiſed under the allegories of ſome one important 
„ aGion, which is related in verſe, after a probable, 
„ diverting, and ſurpriſing manner,” 


SECT. II. 


+ In every deiga which a man deliberately under - 
takes, the end he propoſes is the firſt thing in his mind, 
and that by which he governs the whole work, and 
all its parts: thus ſince the end of the epic poem is to 
regulate the manners, it is with thiafirſt view the pozt - 
* to begin. 10 | 
ut there is a great difference derween the philoſo- 
hical and the poetical doctrine of manners. The 
choolmen content themſelves with treating of virtues 
and vices in general: the inſtructions they give are 
proper for all 1 people, and for all ages. But the 
poet has a nearer regard to his own country, and the 
neceſſities of his own nation. With this deſign he 
makes choice of ſome piece of morality, the moſt pro- 
per and juſt he can imagine: and in order to preſs 
this home, he makes leſs uſe of the force of reaſon- 


® Quicquid præcipies eſto brevis, ut citd cifta © © 
2 Pereiplabt animi dociles, teneantque fideles, Hon. Poet, 
Denique fit quodvis ſimplex duntaxat, et unum. Ibid, 
The fable of the Hiad, | | 
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ing, than of the power of inſinuation; accommodating 


himſelf to the particular cuſtoms and inclinations f 


thoſe, who are to be the ſubject, or the readers, of 
his work, 


Let us now ſee how Homer has acquitted himſelf in 
theſe reſpects. 

He ſaw the Grecians, for whom he deſigned his 
poem, were divided into as many ſtates as they had 


. capital cities, Each was a body politic apart, and had 


its form of government independent from all the reſt, 
And yet theſe diſtinct ſtates were very often obliged to 


unite together in one body againſt their common ene- 


mies. Theſe were two very different ſorts of govern- 
ment, ſuch as could not be comprehended in one max- 
im of morality, and in one ſingle poem. 

The poet therefore has made two diſtin fables of 
them. The one is for Greece in general, united into 
one body, but compoſed of parts independent on each 
other; and the other for each particular ſtate, conſi- 
dered as they were in time of peace, without the for- 


mer circumſtances, and the neceſſity of being united. 


As for the firit ſort of government, in the union, or 
rather in the confederacy, of many independent 
ates; experience has always made it appear, That 
nothing ſo much cauſes ſucceſs as a due ſubordina- 
„ tion, and a right underſtanding among the chief 
«© commanders. And on the other hand, the inevi- 
table ruin of ſuch confederacies proceeds from the 
« heats, jealouſies, and ambition of the different lead- 
„ers, and the diſcontents of ſubmitting to a fingle 
„ general.“ All forts of ſtates, and in particular the 
Grecizns, had dearly experienced this truth, So that 


the moſt uſeful and neceſſary inſtruction that could be 


given them, was, to lay before their eyes the loſs 


which both the people and the princes muſt of neceſſi- 


ty ſuffer, by the ambition, diſcord, and obſtinacy of 
the latter. . 
Homer then has taken for the foundation of his fa- 
ble this great truth: That a miſunderſtanding between 
princes is the ruin of their own ſtates *© 1 ling (fays 
„ he,) the anger ot Achilles, ſo pernicious to the Gre- 
„% cians, and the cauſe of fo many heroes deaths, oc- 
. | SL 5 cafioned 
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te caſioned by the diſcard and ſeparation of Agamem- 
* non and that prince.“ a 

But that this truth may be completely and fully 
known, there is need of a ſecond to ſupport it. It is 
neceſſary in ſuch a deſign, not only to repreſent the ' 
confederate ſtates at firſt diſagreeing among themſelves, 
and from thence unfortunate ; but to ſhow the ſame 
ſtates afterwards reconciled and united, and of conſe- 
quence victorious. 

Let us now ſee how he has joined all theſe in one 
general action | 
* Several princes, independent on one another, 
were united againſt a common enemy. The perſon 
„ whom they had clected their general, offers an af- 
“ front to the moſt valiant of all the confederates, 
This offended prince is ſo far provoked, as to relin- 
© quiſh the union, and obſtinately refuſe to fight for 
© the common cauſe. This miſunderſtanding gives 
«© the enemy ſuch an advantage, that the allies are 
very near quitting their deſign with diſhonour. He 
„ himſelf, who made the ſeparation, is not exempt 

from ſharing the misfortune which he brought upon 
«© his party. For having permitted his intimate friend 
* to ſuccour them in a great neceſſity, this friend is 
killed by the enemy's general, Thus the contend- 
ing princes being both made wiſer at their own coſt, 
„% are reconciled, and unite again: then this valiant 
prince not only obtains the victory in the public 
* cauſe, but revenges his private wrongs, by killing 
„ with his own hands the author of the death of his 
« friend.“ th 

This is the firſt platform of the poem, and the fic- 
tion which reduces into one important and univerſal 
action all the particulars upon which it turns, 

In the next place it mult be rendered probable by 
the circumſtances of times, places, and perſons : ſome 
perſons mult be found out, already known by hiſtory 
or otherwiſe, whom we may with probability make the 
actors and perſonages of this fable, Homer has made 
choice of the ſiege of Troy, and feigned that this ac- 
tion happened there, To a phantom of his brain, 
whom he would paint valiant and choleric, he has 


given 
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given the name of Achilles; that of Agamemnon to 
his general; that of Hector to the enemy's comman- 
der; and ſo to the reſt. 

Beſides, he was obliged to accommodate himſelf to 
the ma ners, cuſtoms, and genius of the Greeks his 
auditors, the better to make them attend to the in- 
ſtrud ion of his poem, and to gain their approbation by 
praiſing them: ſo that they might the better forgive 
him the repreſentation of their own faults in ſome of 
his chief perſonages. He admirably diſcharges all 
theſe duties, by waking theſe brave pringes and thoſe 
victorious people all Grecians, and the fathers of thoſe. 
he had a mind ro-commend, 

But, not being content, in a work of ſuch a length, 
to propoſe only the principal point of the moral, and 
to fill up the reſt with uſeleſs ornaments and foreign 
incidents, he extends this moral by all its neceſſary 
conſequences, As for inſtance, in the ſubject before 
us, it is not er ough to know, that a good underſtand- 
ing ought always to be maintained among: confede- 
rates: it is likewiſe of equal importance, that if there 
happens any diviſion, care muſt be taken to keep it ſe- 
cret from the enemy, that their ignorance of this ad- 
vantage may prevent their making uſe of it. And in 
the ſecond place, when their concord is but counter- 
feit and only in appearance, one ſhould never preſs - 
the enemy too cloſely ; for this would diſcover the 
weakhefs which we ought to conceal ſrom them, 

The epiſode of Patroclus moſt admirably furniſhes - 
us with theſe two inſtructions. For when he appeared 
in the arms of Achilles, the Trojans, who took him 
for that prince now reconciled and united to the con- 
federates, immediately gave ground, and quitted the - 
advantages they had before over the Greeks, But 
Patroclus, who ſhould have been contented with this 
ſu-ceſs, preſſes upon Hector too boldly, and by ob- 
liging him to fight, ſoon diſcovers, that it was not the 
true Achilles who was clad in his armour, but a hero 
of much inferior proweſs, So that Hector kills him, 
and regains thoſe advantages which the Trojans had 
Jeſt, on the opinion that Achilles was reconciled. 
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* The Odyſſey was not deſigned, like the Iliad, for 
the inſtruction of all the ſtates of Greece joined in one 
body, but for each {tate in particular. As a ſtate is 
compoſed of two parts; the head which commands, 
and the members which obey; there are inſtructions 
requiſite to both, to teach the one to govern, and the 
others to ſubmit to government, 

There are two virtues neceſſary to one in authority, 
prudence to order, and care to ſee his orders put in 
execution, The prudence of a politician is not ae- 
quired but bya long experience in all ſorts of buſineſs, 
and by an acquaintance with all the different forms of 
governments and ſtates. The care of the adminiltra- 
tion ſuffers not him that has the government to rely 
upon others, but requires his own preſence : and kings 
who are abſent from tlieir ſtates, are in danger of lo- 
ſing them, and give occaſion to great diſorders and 

confuſion, 

I. heſe two points may be eaſily united in one and 
the ſame man. A king forſakes his kingdom to vi- 
* ſit the courts of ſeveral princes, where he learns the 
* manners and cuſtoms of different nations. From 
© hence there naturally ariſes a vaſt number of inci- 
«* dents, of dangers, and of adventures, very uſeful _ 
« for a political inſtitution, On the other ſide, this 
© abſence gives way to the diforders which happen in 
* his own kingdom, and which end not till his return, 
« whoſe preſence only can re-eſtabliſh all things.” 
Thus the abſence of a king has the ſame effects in this 
fable, as the diviſion of the princes had in the former, 

The ſubjects have ſcarce any need but cf one gene- 
ral maxim, which is, To ſuffer themlelves to be go- 
verned, and to obey faithfully ; whatever reaſon they 
may imagine againſt the orders they receive. It is 
eaſy to join this inſtruction with the other, by beſtow- 
ing on this wile and induſtrious prince ſuch ſubjects, 
as in his abſence would rather tollow their own judge- 
ment than his commands; and by demonſtrating the 


* The fable of the Odyſſcv, 


misfortunes 
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misfortunes which this diſobedience draws upon them, 
the evil conſequences which almoſt iafallibly attend 
theſe particular notions, which are-intirely different 


| From the general idea of him who ought to govern. 


But as it was neceſſary that the princes in the Iliad 


| ſhould be choleric and quarrelſome, ſo it is neceſſary 


in the fable of the Odyſſey, that the chief perſon 
ſhould be ſage and prudent. This raiſes a difficulty 
in the fiction; becauſe this perſon ought to be abſent 
for the two reaſons afore-mentioned, which are eſſen - 
tial to the fable, and which conſti: ute the principal aim 
of it: but he cannot abſent himſelf, without ofending 


apainſt another maxim of equal importance, viz.. 


a king ſhould upon no account leave his country. 

It is true, there are ſometimes ſuch neceſſities as ſuf- 
fciently excuſe the prudence of a politician in this 
point. Bat ſuch a neceflity is a thing important e- 
nough of itſelf to ſupply matter for another poem, and 
this multiplication of the action would be vicious, To 
prevent which, in the firſt place, this neceſſity, and 
the departure of the hero muſt be disjoined from the 
poem; and in the ſecond place, the hero veg been - 
obliged to abſent himſelf, for a reaſon antecedent to 
the action, and placed diſtin& from the fable, he 
ought not ſo far to embrace this opportunity of in- 
ſtructing himſelf, as to abſent himſelf voluntatily from 


his own government. For at this rate, his abſence 


would be merely veluntary, and one might with reaſon 
lay to his charge all the diſorders which might ariſe. 
Thus in the conſtitution of the fable he 'ought not 


to take for his action, and for che foundation of his 


poem, the departure of a prince from his own country, 


nor his voluntary ſtay in any other place; but his re- 


turn, and this return retarded againſt his will. This 
is the firſt idea Homer gives us of it. * His hero ap- 
pears at firſt in a deſolate iſland, fitting upon the fide. 
of the ſea, which with tears in his eyes he looks upon 
as the obſtacle that had ſo long oppoſed his eturn, 
and detained him from reviſiting his own dear coun- 
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And laſtly, ſince this forced delay wight more na- 
turally and ufually happen to ſuch as make voyages by 
ſea ; Homer has judiciouſly made choice of à prince 
whoſe kingdom was in an iſland 

Let us ſte then how he has feigned all this action, 
waking his hero a perſon in years, becauſe years are 
requiſite to inſtru& a man in prudence and policy. 

<« A prince had been obliged to forſake his native 
* country, and to head an army of his ſubjects in a 
«* foreign expedition, Having gloriouſly performed 
„this enterpriſe, he was marching home again, and 
conducting his ſubjects to his own tate, But ſpite 
of all the attempts, with which the eagerneſs to 
« return had inſpired him, he was ſtopt by the way 
« by tempeſts for ſeveral years, and caſt upon ſeveral 
countries differing from each other in manners and 
government. In theſe dangers his companions not 
*« always following his orders, periſh through their 
% own fault. The grandees of his country ſtrangely 
„ abuſe his abſence, and raiſe no ſmall diſorders at 
% home. They conſume his eſtate, conſpire to deſtroy 
his ſon, would conſtrain his queen to accept of one 
% of them for her huſband; and indulge themſelves 
© in all violence, ſo much the more, becauſe they 
<< were perſuaded he would never return. But at. laſt 
the returns, and, diſcovering himſelf only to his ſon, 
_« and forme others, who had continued firm to him, 
% he is an eye-witneſs of the inſolence of his enemies, 
<< puniſhes them according to their deſerts, and re- 
<< ſtores to his iſland that tranquillity and repoſe to 
© which they had been ſtrangers during his abſence.” 

As the truth, which ſerves for foundation to this 
fiction, is, that the abſence of a perſon from his own 
home, or his neglect of his own affairs, is the cauſe of 
great diforders ; ſo the principal point of the action, 
and the moſt effential one, is the abſence of the hero, 
This fills almoſt all the poem : for not only this real 
abſence laſted ſeveral years, but even when the hero 
returned, he does not diſcover himſelf; and this pru- 
deat diſguiſe, from whence he reaped fo much advan- 
tage, has the ſame effect upon the authors of the dif- 
orders, and all others who knew him not, as his real 


abſenee 


. 
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abſence had before, ſo that he is abſent as to them, 
till the very moment of their puniſhment. 

After the poet had thus compoſed his fable, and 
joined the fiction to the truth, he then makes choice 
of Ulyſſes, the king of the iſle of Ithaca, to maintain 
the character of his chief perſonage, and beſtowed 
the reſt upon Telemachus, Penelope, Antinous, and 
others, whom he calls by what names he pleaſes. 

I ſhall not here inſiſt upon the many excellent ad- 
vices, which are ſo many parts and natural conſequen- 
ces of the fundamental truth; and which the poet 
very dextrouſly lays down in thoſe fictions which are 
the epiſodes and members of the entire action. Such 
for inſtance are theſe advices; not to intrude one's ſelf 
into the myſteries of government, which the prince 
keeps ſecret: this is repreſented to us by the winds 
ſhut up in a bull hide, which the miſerable compani- 
ons of Ulyſſes would needs be fo fooliſh as to pry into. 
Not to ſuffer one's ſelf to be led away by the ſeeming 
charms of an idle and inactive life, to which the Si- 
ren's ſong invited *. Not to ſuffer one's ſelf to be ſen- 
ſualiſed by pleaſures, like thoſe who were changed in- 
to brutes by Circe: and a great many other points of 
morality neceſſary for all ſorts of people. 

This poem is more uſeful to the people than the 
Hiad, where the ſubjects ſuffer rather by the ill conduct 
of their princes, than through their own miſcarriages. 
But in the Odyſley, it is not the fault of Ulyſſes that 
is the ruin of his ſubjects. This wiſe prince leaves un- 
tried no method to make them partakers of the benefit 
of his return. Thus the poet in the Iliad ſays, He 
* ſings the anger of Achilles, which had cauſed the 
e death of ſo many Grecians;“ and, on the contrary, 
in the + Odyſſey he tells his readers, That the ſub- 
.* jets perilhed through their own fault. 


SECT. IV. 3 
+ Ariſtotle beſtows great e ncomiums upon Homer 
for the ſimplicity of his deſign, becauſe he has inclu- 


* Improba Siren deſidia. Hon Ar. : 
+ AuTwy yer rhtripno arTerdanti oy eAGvTO 
4 Of the unity of the fable. | ; ; 
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ed in one ſingle part all that happened at the ſiege 
$f Troy. And to this he oppoſes the ignorance of 
dme poets, who imagined that the unity of the fable 
r action was ſufficiently preſerved by the unity ct the 
zero ; and who compoſed their Theſeids, Heracleids, 
nd the like, wherein they only heaped up in one poem 
very thing that happened to one perſonage. 

He finds fault with thoſe poets who were for redu- 
ing the unity of the table into the unity of the hero, 
decauſe one man may have performed ſeveral adven- 
ures, which it is impoſſible to reduce under any one 
general and ſimple head. This reducing of all things 
to unity and ſimplicity is what Horace likewiſe makes 
ais firſt rule. | 


% Denique fit quodvis ſimplex duntaxat, & unum,” 


According to theſe rules, it will be allowable to 
make uſe of ſeveral fibles; (or to ſpeak more gorrect- 
y) of ſeveral incidents which may be divided into ſe- 
zeral fables; provided they are ſo ordered, that the 
nity of the fable be not ſpoiled, This liberty i is ſtill 
greater in the epic poem, becaufe it is of a larger ex- 
tent, and ought to be entire and complete 

I will explain myſelf more.diſtinAly by the practice 
of Homer. 

No doubt but one might make four diſtinct fables 
out of theſe four following inſtructions. 

1. Diviſion between thoſe of the ſame party expoſes 
them entirely to their enemies. 

2, Conceal your weakneſs, and you will be dreaded 
as much as if you had none of thoſe imperfections, of 
which they are ignorant, 

3. When your ſtrength is only feigned, and found- 
ed only in the opinion of others; never venture ſo far 
as if your ſtrength was real. 

4. The more you agree together, the leſs hurt can 
your enemies do you. 

It is plain, I ſay, that each of theſe particylar max 
ims might ſerve for the ground-work of a fiction, and 
one might make four diſtina fables out of them. May 
not one then put all theſe into one ſingle Epopea? Not 
Vor. I. | b unleſs 
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-unleſs one ſingle fable can be made out of all. The 
poet indeed may have ſo much ſkill as to nnite all 
into one body, as members and parts, each of which 
taken aſunder would be imperfect; and if he joins 
them ſo, this conjunction ſhall be no hindrance at all 
to the unity and the regular ſimplicity of the fable. 
This is what Homer has done with ſuch ſucceſs in the 
.compoſition of the Iliad, 

1. The diviſion betweeen Achilles and his allies, 
tending to the ruin of their deſigns. 2 Patroclus 
comes to their relief in the armour of this hero, and 
Hector retreats. 3 But this young man, puſhing the 
advantage which his diſguiſe gave him too far, ven- 
tures to engage with Hector himſelf ; but not being 
-maſter of Achilles's ſtrength, (whom he only repre- 
ſented in outward appearance), he is killed, and by this 
means leaves the Grecian affairs in the ſame diſorder, 
from vb ich in that diſguiſe he came to free them. 
4. Achilles, provoked at the death of his friend, is re- 
.conciled, and revenges his loſs by the death of Hector. 
Theſe various incidents being thus united, do not 
make different actions and fables, but are only the un- 
complete and unfiniſhed parts of one and the fame ac- 
tion and fable, which aloge when taken thus complex- 
ly, can be ſaid to be complete and entire: and all 
theſe maxims of the moral, are eaſily reduced into 
theſe two parts, which in my opinion cannot be ſepa- 
rated without enerrating the force of both. The two 
parts are theſe, * That a right underſtanding is the 
preſervation, and diſcord the deſtruction of ſtates. : 

Though then the poet has made uſe of two parts in 
his poems, each of which might have ſerved for a fa- 
ble, as we have obſerved : yet this multiplication can- 
not be called a vicious and irregular Polymythia, con- 
trary to the neceſſary unity and fimphicity of the fable; 
but it gives the fable another qualification, altogether 
neceſſary and regular, namely, its perfection and fiaiſh- 
ing ſtroke, 


— 


* Concordia res parvæ creſcunt: diſcordia magne dilabuntur, 
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The action of a poem is the ſubject which the post 
undertakes, propoſes, and builds upon. So that the 
moral and the inſtructions, which are the end of the 
epic pom, are not the matter of it, Theſe the poets 
leave in their allegorical and figurative obſcurity, 
They only give notice at the exordium, that they ſing 
ſome action: The revenge of Achilles, the return of 
Ulyſſes, &c. | 
Since then the action is the matter of a ſable, it is 
evident that whatever incidents are effential to the fa- 
ble, or conſtitute a part of it, are neceſſary alſo to the 
action, and are parts of the epic matter, none of which 
ought to be omitted. Such, for inſtance, are the 
| contention of Agamemnon and Achilles, the ſlaughter 
Hector makes in the Grecian army, the re- union of 
the Greek princes; and laſtly, the re ſettlement and 
victory which was the conſequence of that re- union. 
There are four qualifications in the epic action: the 
firſt is its unity, the ſecond its integrity, the third its 
importance, the fourth irs duration. | 
The unity of the epic action, as well as the unity of 
the fable, does not conſiſt either in the unity of the 
hero, or in the unity of time: three things I ſuppoſe 
| are neceſſary to it. The firlt is, to make ute of no epi- 
; ſode but what ariſes from the very platform and foun- 
dation of the action, and is as it were a natural mem- 


ber of the body, The ſecond is, exactly to unite theſe. 
- epilodes and theſe members with one another. And the 
b third is, never to finiſh any epiſode fo as it may ſeem 


to be an entire action; but to let each epiſode till ap- 
pear in its own particular nature, as the member of a 
body, and as a part of itſelf not complete. 

+-Ariſtotle not oaly ſays, that the epic action ſhould 
be one, but adds, that it ſhould be entire, perfect, and 
complete; and for this purpoſe ought to have a begin» 
ning, a middle, and an end, Theſe three parts of a 
whole are too generally and univerſally denoted by the 
g words beginning, middle, and end; we may interpret 

Of the action of the epic poem. | 
+ Of the begin&ing, middle, and end of the action. 
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them more preciſely, and ſay, That the cauſes and 
deſigns of an action are the beginning: that the effects 
of theſe cauſes, and the difficulties that are met with 
in the execution of theſe deſigns, are the middle; and 
that the unravelling and reſolution of theſe difficulties 
are the end. | 
* Homer's deſign in the Iliad is to relate the anger 
and revenge of ichilles, The beginning of this action 
is the change of Achilles from a calm to a paſſionate 
temper. The middle is the effects of his paſſion, and 
all the illuſtrious deaths it is the cauſe f The end 
of this ſame action is the return of Achilles to his 
calmneſs of temper again All was quiet in the Gre- 
clan camp, when Agamemnon their general provckes 
Apollo againſt them, whom he was willing to appeaſe 
afterwards at the coſt and prejudice of Achilles, who 
had no part in his fault, This then is an exact begin- 
ning: it ſuppoſes nothing be'tore. and requires after 
it the effects of this anger. Achilles revenges himſelf, 
and that is an exact middle; it ſuppoſes before it the 
anger of Achilles, this revenge is the effect of it. Then 
this middle requires after it the effects of this revenge, 
which is the tatisfaRion of Achilles: for the revenge 
had not ben complete, unleſs Achilles had been ſatis- 
hed, By this means the poet makes his hero, after 
he was glutted by the miſchief he had done to Aga- 
memnon, by the death of Hector, and the honour he 
did his triend, by inſulting over his murderer ; he 
makes him, I ſay, to be moved by the tears and miſ- 
fortunes of king Priam. We ſee him as calm at the 
end of the poem, during the funeral of Hector, as he 
was at the beginning of the poem, whilſt the plague 
raged among the Grecians, This end is jult, fince 
the calmneſs of temper Achilles re- enjoyed, is only an 
effect of the revenge which ought to have preceded : 
and after this nobody expects any more of his anger. 
Thus has Homer been very exact in the beginning, 
middle, and end of the action he made choice of for 
the ſubject of his Iliad. | 
+ His deſign in the Odyſſey was to deſcribe the re- 
*The action of the Iliad, 
The action of the Odyſſey. 
| turn 
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turn of Ulyſſes from the ſiege of Troy, and his arrival“ 
at Ithaca, He opens this poem with the complaints 
of Minetva againſt Neptune, who oppoſed the return 
of this hero, and againſt Calypſo, who detained him 
in an iſland from Ithaca. Is this a beginning? No; 
doubtleſs, the reader would know why Neptune is 
diſpleaſed with Ulyſſes, and how this prince came to 
be with Calypſo? He would know how he came from 
Troy thither ? The poet anſwers his demands out of 
the mouth of Ulyſſes himſelf, who relates theſe things, 
and begins the action, by the recital of his travels from 
the city of Troy. It ſigaiſies little whether the begin- 
ning of the action be the beginning of the poem. The 
beginning of this action is that which happens to Ulyſ- 
ſes, when upon his leaving Troy he bands his courſe 


for Ichaci. The middle comprehends all the misfor- 


tunes he endured, and all the diſorders of his own 
government. The end is the re- inſtating of the hero 
in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his kingdom, where he 
was acknowledged by his ſon, his wife, his father, and 
ſeveral others. The poet was ſenſible he ſhould have 
ended ill, had he gone no farther than the death of 
theſe princes, who were the rivals and enemies of U- 
Iyſſes, becauſe the reader might have looked for ſome - 
revenge which the ſubjeQs of theſe princes might have 
taken, on him who had killed their ſovereigns : but 
this danger over, ard the people vanquithed and qui- 
eted, there was nothing more to be expected. The 
poem and the action have all their parts, and no more, 

But the order of the Odyſſey differs from that of 
the Iliad, in that the poem does not begin with the 
beginning of the action. 

The cauſes of the action are alſo what the poet is 
obliged to give an account of, There are three ſorts 
of cauſes, the humours, the intereſts, and the deſigns - 
of men ; and theſe different cauſes of an aQion are 
likewiſe often the cauſes of 'one another, every man 


taking vp thoſe intereſts in which his humour engages 


him, and forming thoſe deſigns to which his hu- 
mour and intereſt incline him. Of all theſe the poet 


* 


* Of the cauſes and beginning of the action, 
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ought to inform his readers, and render them conſpi- 
cuous 1n his principal perſonages. 

Homer has ingeniouſly begun his Odyſſey with the 
tranſactions at Ithaca, during the abſence of Ulyſſes. 
If he had begun with the travels of his hero, he would 
ſcarce have ſpoken of any one elſe, and a man might 
have read a great deal of the poem, without concei- 
ving the leaſt idea of Telemachus, Penelope, or her 
ſuitors, who had ſo great a ſhare in the action; but in 
the beginning he has pitched upon, beſides theſe per- 
ſonages whom he diſcovers, he repreſents Ulyſſes in 
his full length, and ſrom the very firſt opening one ſees 
the intereit which the gods take in the action. 

The {ſkill and care of the ſame poet may be ſeen 
likewiſe in introducing his perſonages in the firſt book 
of his Iliad where he diſcovers the humours, the in- 
tereſts, and thedefigns of Agamemnon, Achilles, Hec- 
tor, Ulyfles, and ſeveral others. and even of the dei- 
ties, And ii. his ſecond he makes a review of the Gre- 
cian and Trajan armies, Whiç is full evidence, that 
all we have here ſaid is very neceſſary. 

* As theſe cauſes are the beginning of the action, 
the oppoſite deſigns againit that of the hero are the 
middle of it, and form that difficulty or intrigue, 
which makes up the greateſt part of the poem; the 
ſolution or unravelling commences when the reader 
begins to ſee that difficulty removed, and the doubts 
cleared up. Homer has divided each of his poems in- 
to two parts, and has put a particular intrigue, and 
the ſolution of it, into each part 

The firſt part ot ihe Iliad is the anger of Achilles, 
who is for revenging himſelf upon Agamemnon by the 
means of Hector and the Trojans, The intrigue com- 
prehends the three days fight which happened in the 
abſence of Achilles: and it conſiſts on one ſide in the 
reſiſtance cf Agatnemnon and the Grecians; and on 
the other, in the revengeful and inexorable humour 
of Achilles, which would not ſuffer him to be recon- 
ciled. The loſs of the Grecians, and the deſpair of 
Agamemnon, prepare for a ſolution, by the ſatisfac- 


Of the middle gr intrigue of the action. bib 
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tion which the incenſed hero received from it. The 
death of Patroclus joined to the offers of Agamemnon, 
which of itſelf had proved ineffectual, remove this 
difficulty, and make the unravelling of the firlt part. 
This death is likewiſe the beginning of the ſecond 
part; ſince it puts Achilles upon the deſign of reven- 
ging himſelf on Hector. But the deſign of Hector is 
oppoſite to that of Achilles: this Trojan is valiant, 
and reſolved to ſtand on his own defence. This valour 
and reſolution of Hector are on his part the cauſe of 
the intrigue, All the endeavours Achilles uſed, to 
meet with Hector and be the death of him; and the 
contrary endeavours of the Trojan to keep out of his 
reach, and defend himſelf, are the intrigue ; which 
comprehends the battle of the laſt day, The unra- 
velling begins at the death of Hector; and beſides 
that, it contains the inſelting of Achilles over his bo- 
dy, the honours he paid to Patroclus, and the intrea— 
ties of king Priam, The regrets of this king and the 
other Trojans, in the ſorroutul obſequies they paid 
to: Hector's body, end the unravelling ; they juſtify the 
ſatisfaction of Achilles, and demonſtrate histranquiility, 
The firſt part of the Odyſſey is the return of Uly tes 
into Ithaca, Neptune oppoles it by railing tempeſts, 
and this makes the intrigue, The unravelling is the 
arrival of Ulyſſes upon his own ifland, where Neptune 
could offer him no farther injury, The ſecond part 
is the re-inſtating this hero in his own government, 
The princes that are his rivals oppoſe him, and this 
is a ſreſh intrigue : the ſolution of it begins at their 
deaths, and is completed as ſoon as the Ithacans were 
appcaſed. | 
Theſe two parts in the Odyſſey have not one com- 
men intrigue, The anger of Achilles forms both the 
intrigues in the Iliad; and it is ſo far the matter of 
this Epopea, that the very beginning and end of this 
poem depend on the beginning and end ot this 
anger. But let the defire Achilles had to revenge 
himſelf, and the deſire Ulyfles had to return to his 
own country, be never ſo near allied, yet we cannot 
place them under one and the lame notion; for that 
delire of Ulyſſes is not a pailion that begras and ends 
; In 
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in the poem with the action: it is a natural habit: nor 
does the poet propoſe it for his ſubject, as he does the 
anger of Achilles, ; 

We have already obſerved what is meant by the in- 
trigue, and the unravelling thereof; let us now ſay 
ſomething of the manner of forming both, Theſe two 
ſhould ariſe naturally out of the very eſſence and ſub- 
ject of the poem, and are to be deduced from thence. 
Their conduct is ſo exact and natural, that it ſeems as 
if their action had preſented them with whatever they 
inſerted, without putting themſelves to the trouble of 
a farther enquiry. | 

What is more uſual and natural to warriors, than 
anger, heat, paſſion, and impatience of bearing the 
leaſt affront or diſreſpect? This is what forms the in- 
trigue of the Iliad; and every thing we read there is 
nothing elſe but the effect of this humour and theſe 
paſſions. 

What more natural and uſual obſtacle to thoſe who 
take voyages, than the ſea, the winds, and the ſtorms? 
Homer makes this the intrigue of the firſt part of the 
Odyſſey: and for the ſecond, he makes uſe of almoſt 
the infallible effect of the long abſence of a maſter, 
whoſe return is quite deſpaired of, viz, the inſolence 
of his ſervants and neighbours, the danger of his ſon 
and wife, and the ſequeſtration of his eſtate. Be ſides, 
an abſence of almoſt twenty years, and the inſupport- 
able fatigues joined to the age of which Ulyſſes then 
was, might induce him to believe that he ſhould not 
be owned by thoſe who thought him dead, and whoſe 
intereſt it was to have him really ſo. Therefore, if 
he had preſently declared who he' was, and had called 
himſelt Ulyſſes, they would eaſily have deſtroyed him 
as an impoſtor, betore he had an opportunity to make 
himſelt known. 

There could be nothing more natural nor more ne- 
ceſſary than this ingenious diſguiſe, to which the ad- 
vantages his enemies had taken of his abſence had re- 
duced him, and to which his long misfortunes had in- 
ured him. This allowed him an opportunity, without 
hazarding any thing, of taking the beſt meaſures he 
could, againſt thoſe perſons who could not ſo much 
| ? | : as 
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as miſtruſt any harm from him. This u ay was afford- 
ed him by the very nature of his action, to execute 
his deſigns, and overccme the obſtacles it caſt before 
him. And it is this conteſt between the prudence and 
the diſſimulation of a ſingle man on one hand, and 
the ungovernable inſolence of ſo many rivals on the 
other, which conſtitutes the intrigue of the ſecond 
part of the Odyſſey. | 

* If the plot or intrigne muſt be natural, and ſuch 
as ſprings from the very ſubject, as has been aircady 
urged ; then the winding up of the plot, by a more 
ſure claim, muſt have this qualification, and be a pro- 
bable conſequence of all that went before. As this is 
what the readers regard more than the reſt, ſo ſhould 
the poet be more exact in it. This is the end of the 
poem, and the laſt impreſſion that is to be ſtamped 
upon them. | 

We ſhall find this in the Odyſſey. Ulyſſes by a tem- 
peſt is caſt upon the ifland of the Phæacians, to whom 
he diſcovers himſelf, and deſires they would favour his 
return to his own country, which was not very far di- 
ſtant. One cannot ſee any reaſon why the king of this 
iſland ſhould refufe ſuch a reaſonable requeſt, to a he- 
ro whom he ſeemed to have in great eſteem. The 
Phzacians indeed had heard him tell the ſtory of his 
adventures; and in this fabulous recital conſiſted all 
the advantage that he could derive from his preſence; 
for the art of war which they admired in him, his un- 
dauntedneſs under dangers, his indefatigable patience, 
and other virtues, were ſuch as theſe iſlanders were 
not uſed to. All their talent lay in ſinging and dan- 
cing, and whatſoever was charming in a quiet life, 
And here we ſee how dextroufly Homer prepares the 
incidents he makes uſe of. Theſe people could do no 
leſs, for the account with which Ulyſſes had ſo much 
entertained them, than afford him a ſhip and a ſafe 
convoy, which was of little expence or trouble to them. 

When he arrived, his long abſence, and the travels 
which had disfigured him, made him altogether un- 
known ; and the danger he would have incurred, had 
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he diſcovered himſelf too ſoon, forced him to a diſ- 
guiſe: laſtly, this diſguiſe gave him an opportunity 
of ſurprifing thoſe young ſuitors, who for ſeveral years 
together had been accuſtomed to nothing but to ileep 
well, and fare daintily, | 

It was from theſe examples that Ariſtotle drew this 
rule, that Whatever concludes the poem, ſhould ſo 
« ſpring from the very conſtitution of the fable, as if 
* it were a neceſſary, or at leaſt a probable conſe- 
% qnence,” 


Ser. . 


The time of the epic action is not fixed, like that 
of the dramatic poem: it is much longer; for an un- 
interrupted duration is much more neceſſary in an ac- 
tion which one ſees and is preſent at, than in one 
which we only read or hear repeated. Beſides, trage- 
dy is fuller of paſſion, and conſequently of ſuch a vio- 
lence as cannot admit of ſo long a duration. 

The Iliad containing an action of anger and vio- 
lence, the poet allows it but a ſhort time, about forty 
days. The deſign of the Odyſſey required another 
conduct; the character of the hero is prudence and 
long-ſuffering ; therefore the time of its duration is 
much longer, above eight years. 

+ The paſſions of tragedy are different from thoſe 
of the epic poem. In the former, terror and pity have 
the chief place; the paſſion that ſeems moſt peculiar 
to epic poetry, is admiration, 

Beſides this admiration, which in general diſtinguiſh- 
es the epic poem from the dramatic; each epic poem 
has likewiſe ſome peculiar paſhon, which diſtinguiſhes 
it in particular from other epic poems, and conſtitutes 
a kind of ſingular and individual difference between 
theſe poems of the ſame ſpecies, Theſe ſingular paſ- 
ſions correſpond to the character of the hero. Anger 
and terror reign throughout the lad, becauſe Achil- 
les is angry, and the moſt terrible of all men. The 
Eneid has all the ſoft and tender paſſions, becauſe 

*The time of the action. 
+ The paſſions of the epic poem. f 
that 
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that is the character of Aneas. The prudence, wiſ- | 

dom, and conſtancy of Ulyfles do not allow him either | 

of theſe extremes, therefore the poet does not permit | 

one of them to be predominant in the Odyſſey. He i 

confines himſelf to admiration only, which he carries 

to an higher pitch than in the Ihad; and it is upon | 

this account that he introduces a great many more 

machines in the Odyfley, into the body of the action, 
than are to be ſeen in the actions of the other two 
poems. | | 
*The manners of the epic poem cught to be poeti - 
cally good, but it is not neceſſary they be always mo- 
rally ſo. They are poetically good, when one may 
diſcover the virtue or vice, the good or ill inclinations, 
of every one who ſpeaks or acts: they are poctically 
bad, when perſons are made to ſpeak or act out of 
character, or inconſiſtently or unequally. The man- 
ners of Æneas and of Mezentius are equally good, 
conſidered poetically, becauſe they equally demonſtrate 
the piety of the one, and the impiety of the other, 

+ It is requiſite to make the ſame diſtinction between 
a hero in morality, and a hero in peetry, as between 
moral and poetical goodneſs. Achilles had as much 
right to the latter as Alneas, Ariſtotle ſays, that the 
hero of a poem ſhould be neither good nor bad; nei- 
ther advanced above the reſt of mankind by his vir- 
tues, or funk beneath them by his vices; that he may 
be the proper and fuller example to others, both what 
to imitate and what to decline, 

The other qualifications of the manners are, that 
they be ſuitable to the cauſes which either raiſe or diſ- 
cover them in the perſons; that they have an exact re- 
ſemblance to what hiſtory, or fable, have delivered of 
thoſe perſons to whom they are aſcribed ; and that 
there be an equality in them, ſo that no wan is made 
to act, or ſpeak, cut of nis character, 

I | But this equality is not ſufficient for the unity of 
the character ; it is farther neceſſary, that the ſame 
ſpirit appear in all ſort of encounters. Thus XA neas | 
acting with great piety and mildneſs in the firſt part of | 

* The manners. 4 Character of the hero, | 

Uni y of the character. | 

. | : the | 
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the Zineid, which requires no other character; and 
afterwards appearing illuſtrious in heroic valour, in 
the wars of the ſecond part; but there, without any 
appearance either of a hard or a ſoft diſpoſirion ; 
would, doubtleſs, be far from offending againſt the 
equality of the manners: but yet there would be no 
fimplicity or unity in the character. So that, beſides 
the qualities that claim their particular place upon 
different occaſions, there muſt be one appearing 
throughout, which commands over all the reſt; and 
without this, we may affirm, it is no character. 

One may indeed make a hero as valiant as Achilles, 
as pious as AÆneas, and as prudent as Ulyſſes. But it 
is a mere chimær: to imagine a hero that has the va- 
lour of Achilles, the piety of Æneas, and the prudence 
of Ulyſſes, at one and the ſame time. This viſion 
might happen to an author, who would ſuit the cha- 
racter of a hero to whatever each part of the action 
might uaturally require, without regarding the eſſence 
of the fable, or the unity of the character in the ſame 
perſon upon all ſorts of occaſions: this hero would be 
the mildeſt, beſt-natured prince in the world, and al- 
ſo the moſt choleric, hard hearted, and implacable 
creature imaginable ; he would be extremely tender 
like Aneas, extremely violent like Achilles, and yet 
have the indifference of Ulyſſes, that is incapable of the 
two extremes. Would it not be in vain for the poet 
to call this perſon by the ſame name throughout. 

Let us.refle@ on the effects it would produce in ſe- 
veral poems, whoſe authors were of opinion, that the 
chief character of a hero is that of an accompliſhed 
man. They would be all alike; all valiant in battle, 
prudent in council, pious in the acts of religion, cour- 
teous, civil, magnificent ; and, laſtly, endued with all 
the prodigious virtues any poet could invent. All this 
would be independent of the action and the ſubje& of 
the poem; and, upon ſeeing each hero ſeparated from 
the reſt of the work, we ſhould not eaſily gueſs to 
what action, and to what poem, the hero belonged, 
So that we ſhould ſee, that none of thoſe would have 
a charadter; ſince the character is chat which makes 

a perſon 
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a perſon diſcernible, and which diſtinguiſhes him from 
all others, 
This commanding quality in Achilles, is his anger; 

in Ulyſſes, the art of diſſimulation; in Aneas, meek- 
neſs, Each of theſe may be ſtiled, by way of emi- 
nence, the character in theſe heroes, f 
But theſe characters cannot be alone. It is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that ſome other ſhould give them a 
luſtre, and embelliſh them as far as they are capable: 
either by hiding the defects that are in each, by ſome 
noble and ſhining qualities; as the poet has done the 
anger of Achilles, by ſhading it with extraordinary 
valour : or by making them entirely of the nature of | 
a true and ſolid virtue, as is to be obſerved in the two | y 
others, The diſſimulation of Ulyfles is a part of his | | 
prudence ; and the meekneſs of ÆMneas is wholly em- ö 
ployed in ſuhmitting his will to the gods. For the | 
making up this union, our poets have joined together 4 
ſuch qualities as are by nature the molt compatible; 1 
valour with anger, meekneſs with piety, and prudence | 
with diffimulation, This laſt union was neceflary for 
the goodneſs of Ulyſſes; for without that, his diſſimu- 
lation might have degenerated into wickedneſs and 
double-dealing. | 


S E CT. VII. 


* We come now to the machines of the epic poem. - 
The chief paſſion which it aims to excite being admi- 
ration, nothing is ſo conducive to that as the maryel- 
Jous ; and the importance and dignity of the action is 
by nothing ſo greatly elevated, as by the care and in- 
terpoſition of heaven. - a | | 

The machines are of three ſorts. Some are theo- 
logical, and were invented to explain the nature of the 
gods, Others are phyſical, and reprefent the things 
of nature. The laſt are moral, and are the images of 
virtues and vices. 8 

Homer and the ancients have given to their deities 
the manners, paſſions, and vices of men. Their poems 


f 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| Of the machinery. 
Vor. I, c 


"are* 


other hand, admire nothing, that we think impaſſible. 
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are wholly allegorical ; and in this view it is eaſier to 
detend Homer, than to blame him, Woe cannot ac- 
cuſe him for making mention of many gods, for his 
beſtowing paſſions upon them, or even introducing 
them fighting againſt men. The Scripture uſes the 
like figures and expreſſions | 

If it be allowable to ſpeak thus of the gods in theo- 
logy, much more in the fictions of natural philoſophy, 
where, if a poet deſcribes the deities, he mult give 
them ſuch manners, ſpeeches, and actions, as are con- 
formable to the nature of the things they repreſent un- 
der thoſe divinities. The caſe is the ſame in the mo- 
rals of the deities: Minerva is wiſe becauſe ſhe repre- 
ſents prudence; Venus is both good or bad, becauſe 
the paſſion of love is capable of theſe contrary quali- 
nes, 
Since among the gods of a poem ſome are good, 
ſome bad, and ſome indifferently either; and ſince of 
our paſſions we make ſo many allegorica! deities ; we 


may attribute to the gods all that is done in the poem, 


whether good or evil. But theſe deities do not act 
conſtantly in one and the ſame manner. 

Sometimes they act inviſibly, and by mere inſpira- 
tion; which has nothing in it extraordinary or mira- 
culous: being no more than what we ſay every day, 
That ſome god has afliſted us, or ſome dæmon has 
„e ; 

At other times they appear viſibly, and manifeſt 
themſelves to men, in a manner altogether miracu- 
lous and preternatural. 

'The third way has ſomething of both the others ; 
it is in truth a miracle, but is not commonly ſo ac- 
counted: this includes dreams, oracles, &c. | 
All theſe ways muſt be probable; for however ne- 
ceſſiry the marvellous is to the epic action, as nothing 
is ſo conducive to admiration ; yet we can, on the 


Though the probability of theſe machines be of a very 
large extent, (ſince it is founded upon divine power), 
it is not without limitations. There are numerous in- 
ſtances of allowable and probable machines in the epic 
poem, where the gods are no leſs aftors than the men, 

But 
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But the leſs credible ſort, ſuch as metamorphoſes, &c, 
are far more rare, | 

This ſuggeſts a reflection on the method of render- 
ing thoſe machines probable, which in their own na- 
ture are hardly ſo. Thoſe which require only divine 
probability, ſhould be ſo diſengaged from the action, 
that one might ſubtract them from it, without deſtroy- 
ing the action. But thoſe which are eſſential and ne- 
ceſſary, ſhould. be grounded upon human probability, 
and not on the ſole power of God. Thus the epiſodes 
of Circe, the Syrens, Polyphemus, &c, are neceſſary 
to the action of the Odyſſey, and yet not humanly pro- 
bable: yet Homer has artificially reduced them to hu- 
man probability, by the ſimplicity and ignorance of 
the Phzacians, before whom he cauſes thoſe recitals to 
be made, 

The next queſtion is, Where, and on what occa- 
ſions, machines may be uſed ? It is certain Homer and 
Virgil make uſe of them every where, and ſcarce ſuf- 
fer any action to be performed without them, Petro- 
nius makes this a precept: Per ambages, deorum- 
© que miniſteria, &c.” The gods are mentioned in 
the very propoſition of their works, the invocation is 
addreſt to them, and the whole narration is full of 
them. The gods are the cauſes of the action, the 
form the intrigue, and bring about the ſolution, The 
precept of Ariſtotle and Horace, that the unravelling 
of the plot ſhould not proceed from a miracle, or the 
appearance of a god, has place only in dramatic poe- 
try, not in the epic For it is plain, that both in the 


' ſolution of the Iliad and Odyfley, the gods are con- 


cerned : in the former, the deities meet to appeaſe 
the anger of Achilles: Iris and Mercury are ſent to 
that purpoſe, and Minerva eminently aſſiſts Achilles 
in the deciſive combat with Hector. In the Odyfley, 
the ſame goddeſs fights cloſe by Ulyſſes againſt the 
ſuitors, and concludes that peace betwixt him and the 
Ithacenſians, which completes the poem. : 

We may therefore determine, that a machine is not 
an invention to extricate the poet out of any difficulty 
which embarraſſes him: but that the preſence of a di- 
vinity, and ſome action ſurpriſing and extraordinary, 
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are inſerted into almoſt all the parts of his work, in 
order to render it more majeſtic and more admirable, - 
U But this mixture ought to be ſo made, that the ma- 
i chines might be retrenched, without taking any thing 

| from the action: at the ſame time that it gives the 
1 readers a leſſon of piety and virtue: and teaches them, 
5 that the moſt brave and the moſt wiſe can do nothing, 
| | and attain nothing great and glorious, without the 
aſſiſtance of heaven, Thus the machinery crowns the 
' whole work, and renders it at once, marvellous, pro- 
bable, and moral. | 
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Minerva's deſcent to Ithaca. 


The poem opens within forty-eight days of the arrival of 
Ulyſſes in his dominion He had now remained ſeven 
years in the iſland of Calypſo, when the gods aſſembled 
in council propoſed the method of his departure from 
thence, and his return to his native country, For this 
purpoſe it is concluded to ſend Mercury to Calypſo, and 
Pallas immediately deſcends to Ithaca She holds à con- 


' ference with Telemachus, in the ſhape of Mentes king 


H the Taphians; in which ſhe adviſes him to take a 
Journey in queſt of his father Ulyſſes. to Pylos and Spar- 
ta, where Neſtor and Menelaus yet reigned; then, af- 
ter having viſibly diſplayed her divinity, diſappears. 
The /uitors of Penelope make great entertainments, 
and riot in her palace till night. Phemius fir:gs to them 
the return of the Grecians, till Penelope puts a ſtop to 
the ſong, Some words ariſe between the ſuitors and 
Telemachus, who ſummons the council to meet the day 


| Jollowing. 


HE man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, Oh muſe! reſound. 
Who, when his arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 
Of ſacred Troy, and raz'd her heav'n built wall, 
Wand'ring from clime to clime, obſervant ſtray'd, 5 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd. 
Vor. I. A 3 On 


2 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book I 
On ſtormy ſeas unnumber'd toils he bore, 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal ſhore : 


Vain 


We ſhall proceed in the ſame method through the courſe of theſe 
annotations upon the Odyſſey, as thoſe in the Iliad; conſidering 
Homer chiefly as a poet, cndeavouring to make bis beauties un- 
derſtood, and not to praiſe without a reaſon given, It is equally 
an extreme, on the one hand to think Homer has no human de- 
fects; ard on the other to dwe'l ſo much upon theſe defects, as to 
depreciate his beauties, The greater part of critics form a general 
charecter, from the obſervation of particular errors, taken in their 
own oblique or imperfe views z which is as unjuſt, as to make a 

judgement of the beauty of a man's body from the ſhadow it hap- 
pens to caſt, in ſuch or ſuch a poſition, 'To convince the reader of 
this intended impartiality, we readily allow the Odyſſey to be infe- 
' rior to the Iliad in mary reſpects. Ft has not that ſublimity of 
ſpirit, or that enthuſiaſm of poetry; but then it mu be allowed, 
if it be leſs noble, it is more inſtructive: the other abcunds with 
more heroiſm, this with mere morality The Iliad gives us a 
draught of gods and kerces, of diſcord, of contentions, and ſcenes 
of ſlaughter; the Odyſſey ſets before us a ſcene more amiable, the 
landſcapes of nature; the pleaſures of private life, the duties of 
every ſtation, the boſpitality of ancient times; a leſs buſy, but 
more agreeable portrait, The Iliad concludes with-the ruin, the 
Odyſſey with the happineſs of a nation. 

Ver. 1. For wwiſdom's varicus arts renowon'd.] Boſſu's obſervations 
in relation to this epithet given to Ulyſſes, is worth tranſcribing, 
The fable of the Odyſſey (ſays he) is wholly for the conduct and 
policy of a ſtate : therefore the quality it requires is wiſdom ; but 
this virtue is of toe large an extent for the ſimplicity which a juſt 
and preciſe character requires; it is therefore requiſite it ſhould be 
limited. The great art of kings is the myſtery of diſſimulation. 
It is well known, that Lewis the eleventh, for the inſtruction of 
his ſon, reduced all the Latin language to theſe words only, viz, 
*« Qui neſcit 6iffimulare neſcit regnare.“ It was likewiſe by this 
practiſe that Saul began bis r:ign, when he was fiſt elected, and as 
yet full of the Spirit of God. The firſt thing we read of bim in 
holy writ is, * that he made as if he did not hear the words which 
ſeditious people ſpoke againſt him. 


Without any thing having been mentioned of Circe, who de- 
Ille vero difimulab Reg, lib, i, | 


tained 
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Vain toils ! their impious folly dar'd to prey 


On herds devoted to the god of day; 10 
The god vindictive doom'd them never more 
(Ah men unbleſs'd 1], to touch that natal ſhore, 

Oh 


tained him with her a whole year, and who was famous for the 
trans formation ihe made of all ſorts of perſons; the rea ler finds 
him ai fir with Calypſo the daughter of wiſe Atlas, who bore up 
the vaſt pillars that reached from earth to heaven, and whoſe know- 
ledge penetrated into the depths of the unfathomable ocean : that 
is to ſay, who was ig orant of nothirg in heaven, earth, or ſea, 
And as the firſt product and principal part of ſo high, ſo ſolid, and 
ſo profound a knowledge, was to know how to conceal one's ſelf; 
this wiſ: man called his daughter by a name that fignified a “ ſe. 
cret, The poet makes his hero, whom he deſigned for a politi- 
cian, to ſtay ſeven whole years with this nymph. She taught him 
ſo well, that afterwards he loft no opportunity of putting her leſ- 
ſons in practice: for he does nothing without a diſguiſe. At his 
parting from Ogygia he is caſt upon the iſle of Phaacia : as kind 

as his reception was, yet he Rays till the night before he went off, 
ere he would diſcover himſelf, From thence he goes to Ithaca: 
the firſt adventure that happened to him there was with Minerva, 
the moſt prudent among the deities, as Ulyſſes was the moſt pru- 
dent among men. Sac ſays ſy expreſly in that very paſſage. Nor 
did they fail to diſgniſe themſelves, Minerva takes upon her the 
ſhape of a ſhepherd, and Ulyſſes tells her he was obliged to fly 
from Crete, becauſe he had murdered the ſon of king Idomenc us. 
The goddels diſcovers herſelf firft, and commends him particular- 
ly, becauſe the artifices were ſo eaſy and natural to him, that they 
ſeemed to be born with him. Afterwards the hero under the form 
of a beggar deceives firſt of all Eumeus, then his fon, and laſt of 
all his wife and every body elſe, till he found an opportunity of 
puniſhing his enemies, to whom he diſcovered not himſelf till he 
killed them, namely on the laſt night, After his diſcovering him- 
ſelf in the palace, he goes the next day o deceive his father, ap- 
pearing at firſt under a borrowed name; before he would give him 
joy of his return, Thus he takes upon him all manner of ſhapes, 
and diſſembles to the very laſt, But the poet joins to this character 
KAR. 

A2 à valcur' 
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Oh ſnatch ſome portion of theſe acts from fate, 

| Celeitial muſe ! and to our world relate, 

| Now at their native realms the Greeks arriv'd; 15 
All who the wars of ten long years ſurviv'd, 

1 And 'ſcap'd the perils of the gulfy main. 

l | Ulyſſ-s, ſole of all the victor train, 

4 | An exile from his dear paternal coaſt, 

Deplor'd his abſent queen, and empire loſt. 25 


- ® —_ — 
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a valour and a con ancy, which reader him invincible in the moſt 
darir.g and defſperaic adventures, 

Ver. 3. Who, when bis arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 

of ſacrec Tro, ] 

Whence is it that Ulyſſes is id to have overthrown Trey? and 
not Achilles, who was of more remarkable courage than Ulyſſes ? 
Euſtath.us tells us, that the deſtruction oi Troy ought to be aſcri- 
bed chiefly to Ulyſſes, as he nut only took away the Palladium, 
but was the inventor of the ſtr. tagem of the wooden horſe, by which 
tha! ci.y was conquered. Virgil in his ſecond book of the ZEneis 
gives u a noble deſcription ot its deſtruction, by which we find 
that Ulyiles was not only the contriver of its ruin, but bore a great 
ſhare in the actions of the night in which that city was overturned, 

Ver. 9. Vain toils ! their tmpious folly, &c.] By this ſingle trait, 
Homer makes an eſſential difference between the Iliad and the O- 
dy ſſey; namely, that in the former poem the people periſhed by the 
folly of their kings In this, the people periſh by their own folly, 
while their prince omits nothing to procure their felicity. A plain 
reaſon why the Odyſſey 1s more calculated for the people, than the 
Iliad. Dacier, : 

Ver. 15. Now at their native realms the Greeks arriv'd, | Tt is ne- 
ceſſary for the better underſtanding of the poem, to fix the period 
of time from which it takes its beginning: Homer, as Evſtathius 
obſerves, does not begin with the wanderings of Ulyſſes; he ſteps at 
once into the latter end of his actions, and leaves the preceding ſto- 

xy to be told by way of narration. Thus in his Iliad, he dates his 
poem from the anger of Achilles, which happened almoſt at the 
concluſion of the Trojan war, There are but forty-eight days from 
the departure of Ulyſſes from Calypſo, to his diſcovery in Ithaca 
he had been one year with Circe, and ſeven with Calypſo, when 
the gods diſpatched Mercury to that goddeſs ; from which point of 
time we are to date the Odyſſey, 


Calypſo 
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Calypſo in her caves conſtrain'd his ſtay, 

With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay: 

In vain—for now the circling years diſcloſe 

The day predeſtin'd to reward his woes. 

At length his Ithaca 1s giv'n by fate, 25 
Where yet new labours his arrival wait; 

Art length their rage the hoſtile pow'rs reſtrain, 

All but the ruthleſs monarch of the main, 

But now the god, remote, a heav'nly guelt, | 
In Æthiopia grace'd the genial feaſt, 30 | 


Ver. 21. Calzfſo in ler caves conſirain'd to flay.] To the remark "1 
b fore cited of Boſſu, upon the abode of Ulyſks with Calypſo, may 
de added this of the abte Fraguier : that his reſiding ſeven years in | 
the caves of Calypſo, (ihe goddeſs of ſecrecy), may only mean that | 
he remained ſo long hid from the knowledge and inquiry of all | 
men; or that whatever befel him in all that tin was loſt to hi- | 
ſtory, or made no part in the poem, | 


Ver, 28, All but the ruthleſs renarch of the main. ] It may be aſks | 
ed, why Neptune is thus enraged againſt Ulyſtes ? Homer himſelf "1 
tells us, becauſe that hero had put gut the eye of his ſon Cyclops, | 
But if we take Neptune by way of allegory for the ocean, the paſ- 
lage implies, that the ſufferings of Ulyſſes were chiefly by ſea ; and 
* therefore poetry, which adds a grandeur to the meaneſt circum- 
ſtance, introduces the god of it as his greateſt enemy, Evuſathing, 


Ver. 30. In Ætbiopia, &c,] Strabo in his firſt book delivers nis 
opinion, that“ the ancient Grecians included all thoſe people who 
& lived upon the ſouthern ocean, from eaſt to weſt, in the general 
® name of Æthiopians, and that it was not confined to thoſe only 
« who lay ſouth of Egypt.” Ptolemy ſays, “ that under the Zo- 
« giac, from eaſt to weſt, inhabit the Ethiopians, black cf co- 
& lour,”” And elſewhere the ſame geographer divides /Ethiopia 
into the eaſtern and the weſtern, Theſe eaſtern and weſtern Æthi- 
opians were ſeparated by the Arabian or Æęyptian gulf; which 
though never mentioned by Homer, as Ariſtarchus remarked, yet 
it is not probable, (ſays Strabo), that he ſhould be ignorant of it, 
it being but a thouſand ſtadia diſtant from he Mediterranean, when | 

he knew the Egyptian Thebes, which was four times as far off, | 
$:rab, Plin, Spondan, | 


* 
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(A race divided, whom with ſloping rays 

The riſing and deſcending ſun ſurveys), 

There on the world's extremeſt verge, rever'd- 

With hecatombs and pray'r in pomp preter'd, 

Diſtant he lay: white in the bright abodes 

Of high Olympus, Jove conven'd the gods: 

Th' aſſembly thus the Sire ſupreme addreſt, 

Agyſthus' fate revolving in his breaſt, 

Whom young Oreltes to the dreary coaſt 

Of Pluto ſent, a blood-pollated ghoſt. 
Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills created free, 

Charge all their woes on abſvlute decree ; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, 

And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. 

When to his luſt Ægyſthus gave the rein, 

Did fate, or we, th' adult'rous act conſtrain ? 

Did fate, or we, when great Atrides dy'd, 

Urge the bold traitor to the regicide ? 

Hermes I ſent, while yet his ſoul remain'd 

Sincere from royal blood, and faith profan'd ; 


35 


42 


45 


50 
Too 


Ver. 41. Jupiter's ſpecch,] The ſolemnity and ſententiouſneſs of 
this ſpeech is taken notice of by Euſtathim; and ſurely poctry muſt 
be highly valuable, when it delivers ſuch excellent inſtructions. 
It contained the whole of religion among the ancients; and made- 
philoſophy more agreeable. This peſſage is an inſtance of it, a 
paſſage worthy of a Chrifian; it ſhews us that the Supreme Being. 


is ſovcreignly good; that he rewerds che juſt, and puniſhes the un- 
juſt; and that the folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, is 
the cauſe of human calamity. 

Ver 49. Hermes I ſent, & c.] It would be endleſs to obſerve eve- 
ry moral paſſage in the Odyſſey, the whole of it being but one leſ- 
ſon of ' morality, But ſurely it muſt be a pleaſure to the re:der to. 
learn what notions the ancients hai of a deity, from the oldeſt 
book extant, except the book of Moies, 

Jupiter here declares, that he never fails to warn mankind from 
evil, and that he had ſent Mercury for this purpoſe to AEgyſthus, 
It may be aſked what is this Mercury whom Jupiter ſends ? It is 

the 


14 


To warn the wretch, that young Oreſtes, grown 

To manly years, ſhould re-affert the throne, 

Yet impotent of mind, and uncontroll'd, 

He plunge'd into the gulf which heav'n foretold. 
Here paus'd the god; and penſive thus replies 55 

Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. 

O thou! from whom the whole creation ſprings, 

The ſource of pow'r on earth deriv'd to kings! 

His death was equal to the direful deed ; 


So may the man of blood be doom'd to bleed ! 6a 


But grief and rage alternate wound my breaſt 
For brave Ulyſſes, ſtill by fate oppreſt. 
Amidſt an iſle, around whoſe*rocky ſhore 
The foreſts murmur, and the ſurges roar, 
The blameleſs hero from his wiſh'd-for home 65 
A goddeſs guards in her inchanted dome. 
(Atlas her fire, to whoſe far-piercing eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 
Th' eternal columns which on earth he rears 
End in the ſtarry vault, and prop the ſpheres). . 70 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin'd, 
Who ſoothes to dear delight his anxious mind: 


the light of nature, which heaven implants in the breaſt of every 
man: and which, as Cicero fays, is not only more ancient than 
the world, but co-eval with the Maſter of the world himſelf, He 
writes to this effect: There was from the beginning ſuch a 
tc thing as reaſon, a direft emanation from nature itſelf, which 
« prompted to good, and averted from evil, A reaſon which did 
ce nat then become a law, when it was firſt reduced to writing, but 


ce was ſo even from the moment it exiſted, and it exiſted from ever, 
* of an equal date with the divine intelligence: it is the true and 


© primordial law, proper to command and to forbid, it is the rea- 


** ſon of the great Jupiter,” Dacter. . 

Ver. 63. Amidſt an iſle, 8c.) There was, according to true hiſ- 
tory, ſuch an illand of Calypſo, of which Strabo writes; that So- 
loa gives an account of the iſlzn1 Atlantis bordering upon Egypt, 
and that he went thither. to make enquiry, and learned that an 
iſland was once there, but by time was vaniſhed, Enuftathins, 


Succeſsleſs 
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Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 

To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love; 

To ſee the ſmoke from his lov'd palace riſe, 75 
While the dear ifle in diſtant proſpect lies, 


With what contentment could he cloſe his eyes? 

And will Omnipotence neglect to ſave 

The ſuffering virtue of the wiſe and brave? 

Muſt he, whoſe altars on the Phrygian ſhore 80 

With frequent rites, and pure, avow'd thy pow'r, 

Be doom'd the worſt of human ills to prove, 

Unbleſs'd, abandon'd to the wrath of Jove? 
Daughter! what words have paſs'd thy, lips un- 

weigh'd ? 

(Reply'd the Thund'rer to the martial maid), 85 

Deem not unjuſtly by my doom oppreſt 8 

Of human race the wiſeſt and the beſt. 

Neptune, by pray'r repentant rarely won, 

Afflicts the chief, t' avenge his giant - ſon, 


Whoſe 


Ver. 75. To ſee the ſmoke from Lis I'd palace riſe.) There is an 
agreeable tenderneſs in this image, and nothing can better paint 
the ardent defire a man naturally has to review his native country 
after a long abſence. This is ſtill ſtronger than that which Cicero 
extols in ſeveral plates of his works, that Ulyſſes preferred the fight 
of Ithaca to the immortality proffered him by Calypſo, He here 
deſires to purchaſe, at the price of his life, the ple ſure, not of 
returning to his country, but even of ſeeing at a diſtance the uy 
ſmoke of it, Dacier, 

Ver. $4. Daughter ! bat werds, &c.] This verſe is frequently 
repeated both in the Iliad and the Odyſley ; it has here a particular 
energy. Jupiter reproves Minerva for ſuppoſing he could ever be 
unmindful of an hero ſo pious as Ulyſſes, It is ſpoken with vehe- 
mence; an inſtance, ſays Euſtathius, that it is not only equitable, 
but an attribute of divinity, for rulers to remember thoſe who ſerve 
them faithfully. | 

Ver. 89. T' avenge his giant n.] It is artful in the poet to tel] 
the reader the occaſion of the ſufferings of Ulyſſes in the opening of 
dhe poem; it is a juſtice due to his character, to ſnew that his mis- 
2 fortunes 
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Whoſe viſual orb Ulyſſes robb'd of light; 90 

Great Polypheme, of more than mortal might! 

Him young Thooſa bore, (the bright increaſe 

Of Phorcys, dreaded in the ſounds and ſeas: ) 

Whom Neptune ey'd with bloom of beauty bleſt, 

And in his cave the yielding nymph compreſt. 95 

For this, the god conſtrains the Greek to roam, 

A hopeleſs exile from his native home, 

From death alone exempt but ceaſe to mourn ; 

Let all combine t' atchieve his with'd return: 

Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 100 

Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain, | 
Father and king ador'd! Minerva cry'd, 

Since all who in th' Olympian bow'r reſide 


Now make the wand'ring Greek their public care, 


Let Hermes to th' * Atlantic iſle repair ; 105 
Bid him, arriv'd in bright Calypſo's court, 


The ſanction of th' afſembled pow'rs report: 


That wiſe Ulyfles to his native land 

Muſt ſpeed, obedient to their high command, 
Meantime Telemachus, the blooming heir 8 110 
Of ſea-girt Ithaca, demands my care: 


Tis mine, to form his green, unpractis'd years, 
In ſage debates ; ſurrounded with his pecrs, 


fortunes are not the conſequence of his crimes, but the effect of 


Neptune's anger, 
* , * Ogygia. 


Ver. 112. *Tis mine, to form bis green, unprattis 4 years, &c.] In 
this the poet draws the out- lines of what he is to fill up in the four 
ſubſequent books: and nothing can give us a greater idea of his un- 
bounded invention, than his building upon ſo plain a foundation 
ſuch a noble ſupetſtructure: he entertains us with variety of epi- 
ſodes, hiſtorical relations, and manners of thoſe ancient times: it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the characters in the Odyſſey, and the num 
ber of the chief actors, are but few; and ye the poet never tires: 
he varies and divei ſifies the ſtory ſo happily, that he is continually 
opening new ſcenes to engage our attention, He r-ſembles his own 
Proteus, he is capable of all ſhapes, yet in all ſhapes the ſame deity, 


Vor. I. B | * 0 
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To fave the ſtate, and timely to reſtrain 
The bold intruſion of the ſuĩtor · train; 15 
Who croud his palace, and with lawleſs pow'r 
His herds and flocks in feaſtful rites devour, 
To diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious waſte 
Of ſandy: Pyle, the royal youth ſhall haſte, 
There, warm with filial love, the cauſe inquire 120 
That from his realm retards his god-like fire : 
Delis'ring early to the voice of fame 
The promiſe of a great, immortal name. 

She ſaid: the ſandals of celeſtial mold 
Fledg'd with ambroſial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surround her feet; with theſe ſublime ſhe fails 126 
'Th' aerial ſpace, and mounts the winged gales : 
O'er earth and ocean wide prepar'd to ſoar, 
Her dreaded arm a beamy jav'lin bore, 
Pond'rous and vaſt; which, when her fury burns, 139 
Proud tyrants, humbles, and whole hoſts o erturns. 


Ver, 113, To diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious tuaſle 
| Of ſandy Pyle———] 


Rapin is very ſevere upon this conduct. When Telemachus, 
ſays he, is to ſearch for his father in the courts of Greece, he can- 
not make the leaſt progre's without Minerva; it is ſhe who inſpires 
his thoughts, and. aſſiſts in the execution, Could not hunour, duty, 
or nature, have moved his heart towards an abſent father ? The 
machine, adds he, has not the leaſt appearance of probability, in⸗ 
aſmuch as the geddeſs conduts him to every place, except only 
where Ulyſſes reſides ; of which ſhe ought by no means to be igno- 
rant, upon the account of her divini y. | 


But ſurely nothing can be more natural, than for a ſon, in or- 
der to gain intelligence of an abſent father, to inquire in thoſe pla- 
ces, and of thoſe perſons, where and from whom he is moſt likely 
to have information. Such is the conduct of Telemachus: and 
poetry, which: delights in the wonderful, becauſe this conduct a- 
grees with wiſdem, aſeribes it te Minerva the goddeſs of 


its 


From 
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From high Olympus prone her flight ſhe bends, 

And ia the realm of Ithaca deſcends. 

Her lineaments divine, the grave diſguiſe 

Of Mentes' form conceal'd from human eyes: 155 

(Mentes, the monarch of the Taphian land,) 

A glitt'ring ſpear wav'd awful in her hand, 

There in the portal place'd, the heav'n-born maid 

Enormous riot and miſ-rule ſurvey'd. 

On hides of beeves, before the palace-gate, 140 

(Sad ſpoils of luxury), the ſuitors fat, 

With rival art, and ardour in their mien, 

At cheſs they vie, to captivate the queen; 
| Divining 


Ver. 136. Mentes, the monarch of the TapLian land.] We are told 

by tradition, that Homer was ſo ſenſible of friendſhip, that, to do 
honour to his particular friends, he immortaliſed their names in 
his poems. In the Hiad he has ſhewn his gratitude to Tychivs ; 
and in the Odyſſey, to Mentes, Phemius, and Mentor, This 
Mentes was a famous merchant of the iſle of Leucade, who recei- 
ved Homer at Smyrna, and made him his companion in all his 
voyages, It is to this Mentes we owe the two poems of Homer ; 
for the poet in all probability had never wrote them without thoſe 
lights and informations he received, and the diſcoveries he was en- 
abled to make, by thoſe travels, Homer is not contented to 
give his name to the king of the Taphians, but feigns alſo that 
the goddeſs of wiſdom choſe to appear in his ſhape preferably 
to that of all the kings who were nearer neighbours to Ithaca, Eu- 
ſtathius thinks there might have been a real king of Taphos of 
this name, who was a friend to Ulyſſes, This may poflibly be; 
but I would chuſe to adhere rather to the old tradition, as it * 
honour to friendſhip, Dacier. 
Ver. 139. Enormous riot and miſ-rule,] This is the firſt appear- 
ance of the ſuitors; and the poet has drawn their pictures in ſuch 
colours, as are agreeable to their characters through the whole 
poem. 

Ver. 143. At cheſs they vie, to captivate the queen; 

Dining of their loves 

There are great diſputes what this game was, at which the ſuitors 

played, Athepæus relates it from Apian the grammarian, who 
B 2 had 
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Divining of their loves. Attending nigh, 

A menial train the flowing bowl ſupply : 145 
Others, apart, the ſpacious hall prepare, 

And form the coltly feaſt with buſy care, 

There young Felemachus, his bloomy face 

Glowing celeſtial ſweet, with godlike grace 

Amid the circle ſhines: but hope and fear 150 
(Painful viciflitude ! his boſom tear, 


Now image'd in his mind, he ſees reſtor'd 


In peace and joy, the people's rightful lord ; 

The proud oppreſſors fly the vengeful ſword, 

While his fond ſoul theſe fancied triumphs ſwell'd ; 
The ſtranger gueſt, the royal youth beheld : 156 
Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould wait 


Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate ; 
Inſtant he flew with hoſpitable haſte, 
And the new friend with courteous air embrace'd, 160 


had it from Cteſon a native of T:haca, that the ſport was in this 
manner, The number of the ſuitors being one hunired and eight, - 
they equally dicided their men or balls; that is to ſay, fifty- four 
on each fide; theſe were placed on the board oppoſite to each other, 
Between the two ſides was a vacant ſpace, in the midſt of which 
was the main mark, or queen, the point which all were to aim at, 
'They took their turns by lot ; he who took or diſplaced that mark, 
got his own in its place; and if by a ſecond man, he again took 
it, without touching any of the others, he won the game; and it 

: paſſed as an omen of obtaining his miſtreſs, This principal mark, 
or queen, was called by whatever name the gameſtcrs pleaſed ; and 
the ſuitors gave it the name of Penelope, 


Ver. 157. Griev'd that a wiſitant ſo lng ſhou!d wait,] The reader 
will loſe much of the pleaſure of this poem, if he reads it without 


the reflection, that he peruſes one of the moſt ancient books in the 
world; it ſets before him perſons, places, and actions, that exiſted 
three thouſand years ago: here we have an inſtance of the huma- 
nity of thoſe early ages: Telemachus pays a reverence to this ſtran- 
ger, only becauſe he is a ſ ranger? he attend: him in perſon, and 
welcomes him with all the openneſs of ancient h»ſpitality, 


Stranger! 
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Stranger! whoe'er thou art, ſecurely reſt, 
Affiance'd in my faith, a friendly gueſt : 
Approach the dome, the ſocial banquet ſhare, 
And then the purpoſe of thy ſoul declare. 

Thus affable-and mild, the prince precedes, 165 
And to the dome th' unknown celeſtial leads. 
The ſpear receiving from her hand, he place'd 
Againſt a column, fair with ſculpture grace'd ; 
Where ſeemly range'd in peaceful order flood 
Ulyfles arms, now long diſus'd to blood. 170 
He led the goddeſs to the ſov'reign ſeat, 
Her feet ſupported with a ſtool of ſtate; 
(A purple carpet ſpread the pavement wide,) 
Then drew his ſeat, familiar, to her ſide; 
Far from the ſuitor · train, a brutal croud, 175 
With inſolence, and wine, elate and loud: 
Where the free gueſt, unnoted, might relate, 
If haply conſcious, of his father's fate. 
The golden ew'r a maid obſequious brings, 
Repleniſn'd from the cool, tranſlucent ſprings; 185 
With copious water, the bright vaſe ſupplies | 
A ſilver laver, of capacious-fize: 
They waſh. The tables in fair order ſpread, 
They heap the glitt'ring caniſters with bread: 
Viands of various kinds allure 'the taſte, 185. 
Of choiceſt ſort and ſavour, rich repaſt! 
Delicious wines th' attending herald brought; 
The gold gave luſtre to the purple draught. 


Ver. x85, Kc. The ſeuſt deſcrid'd.] There is nothing that bas 
drawn more ridicule upon Homer, than the frequent de ſeriptiopa 
of his entertainments: it has been judged, hat he was more than 
ordinarily delighted with them, ſince he omits no oppartunity to 

de ſcribe them; nayhis temperance has not been unſuſpected. But 

we muſt not eondemn without ſtronger evidence: a man may com- 
mond u ſumptuous entertainment, or good wines, without being 
either a drunkard or a glu:ton. ä 
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Lur'd with the vapour of the fragrant feaſt, 
In raſh'd the ſuitors with voracious haſte : 190 
Marfhall'd in erder due, to each a ſew'r 
Preſents, to bathe his hands, a radiant ew'r. 
Luxurious then they feaſt. Obſervant round 
Gay ſtripling youths the brimming goblets crown'd. 
The rage of hunger quell'd, they all advance, 195; 
And form to meaſur'd airs the mazy dance: 
To Phemius was confign'd the chorded tyre, 
j Whoſe hand reluctant touch'd the warbling wire: 
| Phemius, whoſe voice divine could ſweeteſt ſing 
High ſtrains, reſponſive to the vocal ſtring, 200 
Meanwhile, in whiſpers to his heav'n)y gueſt 
His indignation thus the prince expreſt, 
Indulge my rifing grief, whilſt theſe (my friend) 
With ſong and dance the pompous revel end. 
Light is the dance, and doubly ſweet the lays, 205 
When, for the dear delight, another pays. 
His treaſur'd ſtores theſe cormorants conſume, 
Whoſe bones, defrauded of a regal tomb 
And common turf, lie naked- on the plain, 
Or doom'd to welter in the whelming main, 210 


— ——— — 


Ver. 197. To Pbemius wat conſign'd the chorded hyre.] In ancient 
times, princes entertained ia their families certain learned and wiſe 
men, who were both paets and philoſophers, and not only made it 
their buſineſs to amuſe and delight, but to promote wiſdom and 
morality, Ulyſſes, at his departure for Troy, left one of theſe with 
Penelope: and it. was u'ual to confign in this manner, the caſe of 
their wives and families to the poets of thoſe days, as appears from 
2 ſignal paſſage in the third book, ver'e (of the original) 267; &c. 
To this man Homer gives the name of Phemins ; to celebrate on: 
of his friends, who was ſo called, and who had been his preceptor, 
- (fays Euſtathius). I muſt add one remark, that, though he places 
his maſter here in no very good company, yet he guards his cha- 
racter from any imputation, by telling us, that he attended the ſui- 

tors by compulſion This is not only a great inflance of his grati- 
- dude, but alſo of his tenderneſs and delicacy, 


—ͤ8Tqñ——ͤẽ — 
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Should he return, that troop ſo blithe and bold, 
With purple robes inwrought, and ſtiff with gold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 

And curſe their cumb'rous pride's unwieldy weight. 
But ah I dream !—th' appointed hour is fled, 215 
And hope, too long with vain deluſion fed, 

Deaf to the rumour of fallacious tame, 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious name! 

With venial freedom let me now demand 

Thy name, thy lineage, ard paternal land: 220 
Sincere, from whence began thy courſe, recite, 

And. to what ſhip I owe the friendly freight? 

Now firſt to me this viſit doſt thou deign, 

Or number'd in my father's ſocial train ? 

All who deſerv'd his choice, he made his own, 225 
And curious much to know, he far was known, 

My birth 1. boaſt (the blue-ey'd virgin cries,) | 
From great Anchialus, renown'd and wile : | 
Mentes my name; I rule the Taphian race, q 
Whoſe bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace : | 
A: duteous people, and induſtrious ifle, 231 
To naval arts inur'd, and ſtormy toil, 

Freighted with iron from my native land, 
L ſteer my voyage to the Brutian ſtrand ; 


Ver. 225. All ho deſerv d bis cboi c.] It is evident from this 
and many other places in the Odyſſey, that hoſpitality was heredi- 
tary; an happineſs and honour peculiar to thoſe heroic ages. Ard 

ſurely nothing can ſet the character of Ulyſſes in a more agreeable 


point of light, than what Telemachus here declares of it: He 
was the friend of all mankind.” 


Ver. 234. T fteer my voyage to the Brutian firand.] In the country 
of the Brvtians, in the lover part of Italy, was a town called Te- 
meſe. That Homer here meint this city, and not one of the ſame 
name in Cyprus, appears not only becauſe this was famous for 
works of braſs, but beca. ſc (as Strabo obſerves,) Ithaca lay in the 
direct way from Taphos to this city of the Brutii; whereas it was 
conſiderably out of the way to paſs by Ithaca to that of Cyprus. 


Te 
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To gain by commerce, for the labour'd maſs, 235 

A juſt proportion of refulgent braſs. 

Far from your capital my ſhip reſides 

At Reithrus, and ſecure at anchor rides; 

Where waving groves on aery Neion grow, 

Supremely tall, and ſhade the deeps below. 240 

Thence to reviſit your imperial dome, 

An old hereditary gueſt I come: 

Your father's friend. Laertes can relate 

Our faith unſpotted, and its early date; . 

Who preſt with heart corroding grief and years, 245 

To the gay court a rural ſhed prefers, 

Where ſole of all his train, a-matron ſage. 

Supports with homely food his drooping age, 

With feeble ſteps from:marſhalling his vines 

Returning fad, when. toilſome day declines. 250 
With friendly ſpeed, induced by erring fame, 

To hail Ulyſfs ſafe return I came: 

But ſtill the-frown of ſome celeſtial pow'r 

With envieus/joy retards the bliſsful heur. 

Let not your ſoul be ſunk in fad deſpair; 2886 

He lives, he breathes this heav'nly vital air, 

Among a ſavage race, whoſe ſhelfy bounds 

With ceaſeleſs roar the!foaming deep ſurrounds, 

The 
Ver. 445. T,aertes\s tretirement;] Thie moſt beautiful paſſage of 

Laertes has · not eſcaped the cenſure of the exities: ihey ſay be acts 

unmanly, part, he forgets that he is a king, and reduces himſelf 

unworthily into the condition of a ſervant. Euſtath us gives tw W 

reaſons for his retirement, which anſwer thoſe objections; therfreft 

is, that he could not endure to ſee the outrage and inſolenc( e of the 

ſuitors; the ſecond, that. his grief for Ulyſſes makes bim abandon 

ſociety, and. prefer his vineyard to his court. This is. undoubtedly 

the picture of human nature under affliction; for ſorrow loves ſo- 
Ver. 257. Among « ſavage race, 8&c,] It is the. obſervation of Eu- 

ſtathius, that What Minerva here delivers bears reſemblance to the 

4 oracles, - 
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The thoughts which roll within my raviſh'd breaſt, 
To me, no ſeer, th' inſpiring gods ſuggeſt ; 260 
Nor ſkill'd, nor ſtudious, with prophetic eye 
To judge the winged omens of the ſky. 
Yet hear this certain ſpeech, nor deem it vain ; 
Tho' adamantine bonds the chief reſtrain, 
The dire reſtraint his wiſdom will defeat, 265 
And ſoon reſtore him to his regal ſeat, 
But, gen'rous youth! ſincere and free declare, 
Are you, of manly growth, his royal heir ? 
For ſure Ulyſſes in your look appears, 
The ſame his features, if the ſame his years, 270 
Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy 
Ere Greece aſſembled ſtemm'd the tides to Troy; 
But parting then for that deteſted ſhore, 
Our eyes unhappy ! never greeted more. 

To prove a genuine birth (the prince replies,) 275 
On female truth aſſenting faith relies; 
Thus manifeſt of right, I build my claim 
Sure-founded on a fair maternal fame, 
Ulyſſes' ſon : but happier he, whom fate 
Hath place'd beneath the ſtorms which cofs the great! 
Happier the ſon, whoſe hoary fire is bleſt 281 
With humble affluence, and domeſtic reſt ! 
oracles, in which part is falſe, and part true: thet Ulyſſes is de- 


tained in an iſland, is truth; that he is detained by Barbarians, a 
falſhood : this is done by the guadeſs, tha: ſhe muy be thought to 


be really a man, as ſhe appea's to be; ſhe ſpeaks with the duti= 


ouſneſs of a man, not the ce tainty of a godde's; ſhe raiſes his ex - 
pe ctation by ſhewing ſhe has an inſigh into futurity ; and, to en - 
gage his belief, ſhe diſcovers in part the tiuth to Telemachus, 
Neither was it neceſſary or convenient for Telemachus to know 
the whole truth: for if he ha known that Ulyſſes inhabited a de- 
ſert, detained by a goddeſs, he muſt of conſequen e have knowa 
of his return, (for he that could certify the one, could certity the 
other,) and ſo had never gone in ſearch of him; and it would hence 
have happened, that Homer had been deprived of giving us thoſe 
graces of poetry which ariſe from the voyage of Telemachus. 
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Happier chan I, to future empire born, 
But doom'd a father's wretched fate to mourn ! 
To whom, with aſpe& mild, the gueſt divine. 285 
Oh true deſcendant of a ſcepter'd line! 
The gods, a glorious fate from anguiſh free 
To chaſte Penelope's increaſe decree, 
But ſay, yon jovial troop ſo gaily dreſt, 
Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt ! 290 
Or from their deed I rightlier may divine, 
Unſeemly flown with inſolenee and wine; 
Unwelcome revellers, whoſe lawleſs joy 
Pains the ſage ear, and hurts the ſober eye? 
Magnificence of old (the prince reply'd,) 295. 
Beneath our roof with virtue could reſide; 
Unblam'd abundance crown'd the royal board, 


l 
7 
. 


What time this dome rever'd her prudent lord; 
Who now (ſo heav'n decrees,) is doom'd to mourn, ; 
Bitter conſtraiat ! erroneous and forlorn. 300 ( 
Better the chief, on Ilion's hoſtile plain, 1 
Had fall'n ſurrounded with his warlike train; I 
Or ſafe return'd, the race of glory paſt, | 

New to his friends embrace, had breath'd his laſt! ( 
Then grateful Greece with ftreaming eyes wouldraiſe- 

Hiſtoric marbles, to record his praiſe; 306 . 
His praiſe, eternal on the faithful ſtone, f 
Had with tranſmiſſive honour grace'd his ſon. | 
Now ſnatch'd by harpies to the dreary coaſt, 
Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt: 310 i 
Vaniſh'd at once! unheard-of, and unknown! 

And I his heir in miſery alone. - 
Ver. 309. Now ſnatch'd by barpies, &c.] The meaning of this ; 
expreſſion is, that Ulyſſes has not had the rites of ſepulture, This * 
among the ancients was eſteemed the greateſt oſ calamities, as it p 
hindered the ſhades of the deceaſed from entering into the ſtate of e 

A 


the happy. 


Nor 
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Nor for a dear, loſt father only flow 

'The filial tears, but woe ſucceeds to woe : 

To tempt the ſpouſeleſs queen with am'rous wiles, 315 
Reſort the nobles from the neighb'ring iſles ; 

From Samos, circled with th' Ionian main, 
Dulychium, and Zacynthus' ſilvan reign : 

Ev'n with preſumptuous hope her bed t' aſcend, 


The lords of Ithaca their right pretend, 320 


She ſeems attentive to their pleaded vows. 
Her heart deteſting what her ear allows. 
They, vain expectants of the bridal hour, 
My ſtores in riotous expence devour, 
In feaſt and dance the mirthful months employ, 325 
And meditate my doom, to crown their joy. 

With tender pity touch'd, the goddeſs. cry'd ! 
Soon may kind heav'n a ſure relief provide, 
Soon may your lire diſcharge the vengeance due, 
And all your wrongs the proud oppreſſors rue! 330 
Oh ! in that portal ſhould the chief appear, 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen ſpear, 
In radiant panoply his limbs incas'd ; 
(For ſo of old my father's court he grace'd, 


Ver, 315. To tempt the ſpouſe/eſs pue:n—— Reſort the nob/es.] It is 
neceſlary to reconcile the conduct of the ſuitors to probability, ſince 
it has ſo great a ſhare in the proceſs of the Odyſſey, It may ſeem 
incredible that Penelope, who is a queen, in whom the ſupreme 
power is lodged, ſhou'd: not diſmiſs ſuch unwelcome intruders, eſ- 
pecially ſince many of them were her own ſubjects: beſides, it 
ſeems an extraordinary way of courtſhip in them, to ruin the perſon 
to whom they make their addieſſts. 

To ſulve this objection, we muſt conſider the nature of the Gre- 
Tan governments: the chief men of. the land had great authority: 
though the government was; monarchical, it was not deſpotic: La- 
ertes was retired, and diſabled with age; Telemachus was yet in 
his minority; and, the fear of any violence either againſt her own 
perſon, or againſt her fon, might deter Penelope from ufing any 


endeavours to remove men of ſuch inſolence, and ſuch power. 


Daxter, 
| When 
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When ſocial mirth unbent his ſerious ſoul, 335 
O'er the full banquet, and the ſprightly bowl) 

He then from Ephyre, the fair domain 

Of Ilus, ſprung from Jaſon's royal train, 5 
Meaſur'd a length of ſeas, a toilſome length „in vain- 
For voyaging to learn the direful art 340 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 
Obſervant of the gods, and ſternly juſt, 

Ilus refus'd t' impart the banetul truſt: 

With friendlier zeal my father's ſoul was fir'd, 

The drugs he knew, and gave the boor*defir'd, 345 
Appear'd he now with ſuch heroic port, 

As then conſpicuous at the Taphian court ; 

Soon ſhould yon boaſters ceaſe their haughty ſtrife, 
Or each atone his guilty love with life. 
But of his wiſh'd return the care reſign ; 350 
Be future vengeance to the pow'rs divine, 

My ſentence hear; with ſtern diſtaſte avow'd, 

To their own diſtricts drive the ſuitor-croud : 


q 
When next the morning warms the purple eaſt. 
Convoke the peerage, and the gods atteſt; 355 - 
The ſorrows of your inmoſt ſoul relate ; . ( 
And form ſure plans to ſave the ſinking ſtate. \ 
Should ſecond love a pleaſing flame inſpire, ] 
And the chaſte queen connubial rites require; A 
Diſmiſs'd with honour, let her hence repair 360 
To great Icarius, whoſe paternal care 
Will guide her paſſion, and reward her choice a 
Wich wealthy dow'r, and bridal gifts of price. a 
Then let this dictate of my love prevail: i 
Inſtant, to foreign realms prepare to ſail, 365 FO 
To learn your father's fortunes : fame may prove, as 
Or omen'd voice, (the meſſenger of Jove,) te 
Propitious to the ſearch, Direct your toll * 
Thro' the wide ocean firſt to ſandy Pyle; © 


Of 


F 
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Of Neſtor, hoary ſage, his doom demand: 
Thence ſpeed your voyage to the Spartan ſtrand; 
For young Atrides to th' Achajan coaſt 
Arriv'd the laſt of all the victor hoſt. 
If yet Ulyſſes views the light ; forbear, 
'Till the fleet hours reſtore the circling year, 375 
But if his ſoul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
Inhabitant of deep diſaſtrous night ; 
Homeward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 
To the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain, 
Plant the fair column o'er the vacant grave, 380 
A hero's honours let the hero have. 
With decent grief the royal dead deplor'd, 
For the chaſte queen ſelect an equal lord. 
Then let revenge your daring mind employ, 
35 5 


By fraud or force the ſuitor train deſtroy, 3 
And ſtarting into manhood, ſcorn the boy. 

Haſt thou not heard how young Oreſtes fir'd 

With great revenge, immortal praiſe acquir'd ? 

His virgin-ſword, Ægyſthus' veins imbru'd ; 

The murd'rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood. 390 
O greatly-bleſs'd with every blooming grace ! 

With equal ſteps the paths of glory trace ; 

Join to that royal youth's your rival name, 

And ſhine eternal in the ſphere of fame. 


Ver. 387. Haſt thou not beard, &c.] It may ſeems that this ex- 
amplc of Oreſtes does not come fully up to the purpoſe intended : 
there is a wide difference in the circumſtances : Oreſtes flew an 
adulterer, and a ſingle per.on, with an adultereſs, The deſigns 
of Telemach us are not againſt one, but miny enemies; neither 

are they adulterers, nor have they flain the father of Telemachus, 
as is the caſe of Oreſtes: nor is Penelope an adultereſs, The in- 
tent therefore of the goddeſs is only to ſhew what a glorious act 
it is to defend our parents. Oreſtes, ſays Mentes, i 1s every where 
celebreted for honouring bes father, and thou ſhalt obtain equal 
honour by defending thy mother. 


f Vor. I. C | But 
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But my aſſociates now my ſtay deplore, 395 
Impatient on the hoarſe- reſounding ſhore, 
Thou, heedful of advice, ſecure proceed; 
My praiſe the precept is, be thine the deed. 
The counſel of my friend (the youth rejoin'd) 
Imprints conviction on my grateful mind, 400 
So fathers ſpeak (perſuaſive ſpeech and mild) 
Their ſage experience to the fav'rite child. 
But, ſince to part, for ſweet refection due 
The genial viands let my train renew: 
And the rich pledge of plighted faich receive, 405 
Worthy the heir of Ithaca to give. 
Defer the promis'd boon (the gooddeſs cries - 
Celeſtial azure bright'ning in her eyes) | 
And let me now regain the Reithrian port : 
From Temeſe return'd, your royal court 410 
I ſhall reviſit; and that pledge receive; 
And gifts, memorial of our friendſhip, leave. 
Abrupt, with eagle-ſpeed ſhe cut the ſky ; 
Inſtant inviſible to mortal eye. | 
Then firſt he recogniz'd th' actherial gueſt; 415 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaſt : 
Heroic thoughts, infus'd, his heart dilate : 
Revolving much his father's doubtful fate, 
At length, compos'd, he join'd the ſuitor-throng ; 
Huſh'd in attention to the warbled ſong. 420 
His 


Ver, 420. Huſp'd in attention to the warbled ſong.] There may 

be two reaſons why this is inſerted; either the ſuitors were pleaſed | 

with the ſweetneſs of the ſong, or the ſubject of it; they ſat at- 

tentive to hear the death of. Ulyſſes, in the proceſs of his ſtory, | 

This gives us a reaſon why immediately Penelope deſcended to 
ſtop the ſong ſhe feared left he might touch upon the ftory of 
Ulyſſes, and ſay that he died in his return, This would have re- 
duced her to the ntmoſt neceſſity, and ſhe could not have deferred 
to marry, Phemius would have certainly found credit, for poets 
were 
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His tender theme the charming lyriſt choſe 

Minerva's anger, and the direful woes 

Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore, 

While ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore. 

The ſhrilling airs the vaulted roof rebounds, 425 
Reflecting to the queen the ſilver ſounds, 

With grief renew'd the weeping fair deſcends; 


Their ſov'reign's ſtep a virgin train attends: 

N A veil of richeſt texture wrought, ſhe wears, 

And ſilent to the joyous hall repairs. 430 
» There from the portal, with her mild command 


Thus gently checks the minſtrels tuneful hand, 
Phemius ! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 

What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 

Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ; 435 

Such the pleas'd ear will drink with filent joy. 

But oh ! forbear that dear, diſaſtrous name, 

To ſorrow ſacred, and ſecure of fame: 

My bleeding boſom ſickens at the ſound, 

And ev'ry piercing note inflis a wound. 440 
Why, deareſt object of my duteous love, 

(Reply'd the prince) will you the bard reprove ? 

Oft', Jove's ætherial rays (refiſtleſs fire) BT 

The chanter's foul and raptur'd ſong inſpire ; - 


were believed to be inſpired by the gods; they were looked upon 
as prophets, and to have ſomething of divinity in them, as appears 
from Demodocus in the eigh:h book of the Odyſſey. 

Ver. 443. Ct, Fowe's eiberial rays, &c.] Telemachus here re- 
proves bis mother for commanding Phemius to deſiſt, or not to 
make Ulyſſes the ſubject of his ſong ; by ſaying, that it was not 
in the poet's own power to chuſe his ſubject, waich was frequently | | 
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dictated and inſpired by the gods. This is a particular inſtance of 
the opinion the ancients held as to the immediate inſpiration of 
their pcets. The words in the original evidently bear this ſenſe, 
If the ſubject diſpleaſe you, it is not the poet, but Jupiter is 1 | 
** to blame, who inſpires men of invention, as he himſelf pleaſes,” 11 

| C2 Inſtinct [ 
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Inſtinct divine ! nor blame ſevere his choice, 445 
Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice: 
For novel lays attract our raviſh'd ears; 
But old, the mind with inattention hears ; 
Patient permit the ſadly- pleaſing (train; 
Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain, 450 
And in the public woe forget your own ; 
You weep not for a periſh'd lord, alone, 
What Greeks, now wand'ring in the Stygian gloom; 
With your Ulyfles ſhar'd an equal doom! 
Your widow'd hours, apart, with female toil 455 
And various labours of the loom, beguile ; 
There rule, from palace-cares remote and free, 
That care to man belongs, and molt to me. 
Mature beyond his years, the queen admires 
His ſage reply, and with her train retires, 460 
Then ſetting ſorrows burſt their former bounds, 
With echoing grief afrefh the dome reſounds; 
Till Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 
In ſlumber clos'd her ſilver- ſtreaming eyes. 
Meantime, rekindl'd at the royal charms, 465 
Tumultuous love each beating boſom warms; | 
Intemp'rate rage a wordy war began; 
But bold Telemachus afſum'd the man, 
Inſtant (he cry'd) your female diſcord end, 
Ye deedleſs boaſters! and the ſong attend; 470 
Obey that ſweet compulſion, nor profane 
With difſonance the ſmooth melodious ſtrain, 
Pacific now prolong the jovial feaſt; 
But when the dawn reveals the roſy eaſt, 
J, to the peers aſſembled, ſhall propoſe 475 
The firm reſolve, I here in few diſcloſe, 
No longer live the cankers of my court ; 
All to your ſeveral ſtates with ſpeed rcfrt 
Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 145 
There ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe. 480 
| | ; But 
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But if, to honour loſt, tis ſtill decreed 

For you my bowl ſhall low, my flock ſhall bleed; 
Judge and revenge my right, impartial Jove ! — 
By him and all th' immortal thrones above, 

(A ſacred oath) each proud oppreſſor, ſlain, 485 
Shall with inglorious gore this marble ſtain. 

Aw'd by the prince, thus haughty, bold, and young, 
Rage gnaw'd the lip, and wonder chain'd the tongue. 
Silence at length the gay. Antinous broke, 
Conttrain'd a ſmile, and thus ambiguous ſpoke, 490 
W hat god to your untutor'd youth affords 
This headlong torrent of amazing words? 


May -- 


Ver. 491, The ſpeech of Antinous,] Antinous and Eurymachus 
are Ithacenſians, and are called the chief of the ſnitors, It is 
therefore neceſſary to diſtinguiſh their characters; Antinous i- 
violent, and determined againſt Ulyſſes z Eurymachus more gentle 
and ſubtle 3 Antinous derides, Eurymachus flatters, - 

This ſpeech: of Antinous is a concealed raillery; he tells Tele- 
machus, that Joves inſpires his ſoul with wiſdom, but means 
that his education has been ſuch, that he had learned nothing 
from man; he withes (out of a ſeemingly kind concern for him) 
that he may never reign in Ithaca, becauſe the weight of a crown 
is a burden ; and concludes with mentioning his hereditary title 
to it, to inſinuate that it is his by deſcent only, and not by merit. 

Telemachus, in his anſwer, wiſely diſſembles the affront of An» 
tinous, he takes it in the better ſenſe, and ſeems-to differ only in 
opinion about the regality. Think you, ſays he, chat to be a 
king is to be miſerable? To be a king, in my judgment, is to 
enjoy affluence and honour, He aſſerts his claim to the ſucceſſion 
of his father, yet ſeems to decliae it, to lay the ſaſpicions of the 
ſuitors aſleep, that they may not prevent the meaſures he takes to 
obtain it, Euſtathius 
\ The ſpeech of Eurymachus confirms the former - obſervation, 
that this ſuitor is of a more ſoft and moderate bebavicur than An- 
tinous : be cloaths ill deſigns with a ſeeming humanity, and ap- 
pears a friend, while he carries on the part of an enemy : Tele- 
machus had ſaid, that if it was the will of Jupiter, he would a- 
ſcend the throne of Ithaca: Eurymachus anſwers, that this was 
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May Jove delay thy reign, and cumber late 
So bright a genius with the toils of ſtate ! 
Thoſe toils (Telemachus ſerene replies) 495 
Have charms, with all their & eight, t' allnre the wile. 
Faſt by the throne obſequious fame reſides, 
And wealth inceſſant rolls her golden tides, 
Nor let Antinous rage, if ſtrong deſire 
Of wealth and fame a youthful boſom fire: co 
Ele& by Jove his delegate of ſway, 
With joyous pride the ſummons I'd obey. 
Whene'er Ulyſſes roams the realm of night, 
Shon'd factious pow'r diſpate my lineal right, 
Some other Greeks a fairer claim may plead ; 505 
To your pretence their title would precede. 
At leaſt, the ſcepter loſt, I ſtill ſhou'd reign 
Sole o'er my vaſſals, and domeſtic train, 
To this Eurymachus. To heav'n alone 
Refer the choice to fill the vacant throne, 510 


Your patrimonial ſtores in peace poſſeſs; — 


Undoubted all your filial claim confeſs: 

Your private right ſhou'd impious pow'r invade, 

The peers of Ithaca wou'd arm in aid, 

But ſay, that iranger- gueſt who late withdrew, 515 
What and from whence? his name and lineage ſhew. 
His grave demeanour, and majcſtic grace 

Speak him deſcended of no vulgar race : 

Did he ſome loan of antient right require, 

Or came fore-runner of your ſcepter'd fire? 520 


as the gods ſhould determine; an inſinuation that they regarded 
not his claim from his father, Telemachus ſaid he would main- 
_ tain himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his preſent inheritance: Eury- 
machus wiſhes that no one may arrive to diſpoſſeſs him: the la- 
tent meaning of which is, © we of your own country are ſufficient 
« for that deſign.” If theſe obſervations of Euſtathius be true, 


Eurymachus was not a leſs enemy than Antinous, but a better 
diſſembler. 


Oh 
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Oh ſon of Polybus ! the prince replies, 
No more my fire will glad theſe longing eyes : 
The queen's fond hope inventive ramour cheers, 
Or vain diviners” dreams divert her fears, 
That ſtranger- gueſt the Taphian realm obeys, 525 
A realm defended with incircling ſeas. 
Mentes, an ever-honour'd name, of old: 
High in Ulyſſes' focial lift inroll'd. 

Thus he, tho” conſcious of th' ztherial gueſt, 
Anſwer'd evaſive of the fly requeſt, 530 
Meantime the lyre rejoins the ſprightly lay; 
Love-dittied airs, and dance, conclude the day, 

But when the ſtar of eve, with golden light 

Adorn'd the matron-brow of ſable night ; 

The mirthful train diſperſing quit the court, 535 
And to their ſeveral domes to reſt reſort. 

A tow' ring ſtructure to the palace join'd; 

To this his ſteps the thoughtful prince inclin'd ; 

In his pavilion there, to ſleep repairs ; 

The lighted torch, the ſage Euryclea bears: 540 
(Daughter of Ops, the juſt Piſenor's ſon, 

For twenty beeves by great Lzertes won; 

In roſy prime with charms attractive grace'd, 
Honour'd by him, a gentle lord and chaſte, 

With dear eſteem: too wiſe, with jealous ſtrife 545 
To taint the jovs of ſweet, connubial life, 

Sole with Telemachus her ſervice ends, 

A child ſhe nurs'd him, and a man attends.) 

Whilſt to his couch himſelf the prince addreſt, 

The duteous dame receiv'd the purple veſt: 550 
The purple veſt with decent care diſpos'd, 
The ſilver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos'd : 

The bolt, obedient to the ſilken cord, 

To the ſtrong ſtaple's inmoſt depth reſtor'd, 

Secur'd the valves. There, wrapt in ſilent ſhade, 555 
Penſive, the rules the goddeſs gave, he weigh'd; 


Stretch'd 
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Stretch'd on the downy fleece, no reſt he knows, 
And 1n his raptur'd ſoul the viſion glows, 


af ener 
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Having now gone through the firſt book, I ſhall. only obſerve to 
| the reader, that the whole of it does not take up the compaſs of 
| an entire day: when Minerva appears to Telemachus, the ſuitors 
| were preparing to fit down to the bankquet at noon ; and the bu- 
ſineſs of the firſt book concludes with the day. It is true, that 
the gods hold a debate before the deſcent of Minerva, and ſome 
ſmall time muſt be allowed for that tranſaction. It is remarkable, 
that there is not one ſimile in this book, except we allow thoſe 
three words to be one, derts 3" @s avorxic 1 the ſame obſerva» 
tion is true of the firſt book of the Iliad, See the notes on that 


place, 
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* BOO K I. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


The council of Ithaca, 


Telemachus, in the aſſembly of the lord, of Ithaca, coin- 
plains of the injuſtice done him by the ſuitors, and in- 
fiſts upon their departure from bis palace ; appealing 
to the princes, and exciting the people to declare againſt 
them, The ſuitors endeavour to juſtify their ſtay, at 
leaſt till he ſhall ſend the queen to the court of Icarius 
her father ; which he refuſes, There appears a pro- 
digy of two eagles in the ſky, which an augur expounds 
to the ruin of the ſuitors. Telemachus then demands 
a veſſel to carry him to Pylos and Sparta, there to en- 
guire of his father” s fortuner, Pallas in the ſhape of 
Mentor (an ancient friend of Ulyſſes ) helps him to a 
ſhip, aſſiſts him in preparing neceſſaries for the voyage, 
and embarks with him that night ; which concludes the 
ſecond day from the opening of the poem. 


The ſcene continues in the palace of Ulyſſes in Ithaca, 


OW red'ning from the dawn, the mornirg-ray 
Glow'd in the front of heav'n, and gave the day, 
The youthful hero, with returning light, 
Roſe anxious from th' inquietudes of night. 


A 


This book opens with the firſt appearance of Telemachus 


upon the ſtage of action. And Boſſu obſerves the great judgement 
J of the poet, in beginning with the tranſactions of Ithaca in the. 
abſence of Ulyſſes: by this method he ſets the conduct of Tele- 


machus 
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A royal robe he wore, with graceful pride, 5 
A two edg'd falchion threaten'd by his fide, 
Embroider'd ſandals glitter'd as he trod, 

And forth he mov'd, majeſtic as a god, 

'Then by his heralds, reſtleſs of delay, 


To council calls the peers : the peers obey, 10 
Soon as in ſolemn form th' aſſembly ſat, 
From his high dome himſelf deſcends in ſtate, 
Bright in his hand a pond'rous jav'lin ſhin'd 
Two dogs, a faithful guard, attend behind; 
| Pallas 


machus, Penelope, and the fnitors, in = ſtrong point of light; 
they all l.ave a large ſhare in the flory of the poem, and conſe- 
quently ought to have diſtinguiſhing characters. It is as neceſſary 
in epic poetry, as it is on the ti eatre, to let us immediately into 
the character of every perſon whom the poet in rocuces: this adds 
perſpicuity to the ſtory, and we immediately grow acquainted with 


each perſonage, and intereſt ourſelves in the good or ill fortune 
that attends them through the whole relation, 


Telemachus is now abunt twenty years of age : in the eleventh 
vuur, the poet tells us, he was an infant in the arms of his mo- 


ther, when Ulyſſes failed to Troy; that hero was abfent ear 


twenty years, and from hence we may gather the exact age of Te- 
lemachus, He is every where deſcribed as a perſon of piety to the 
gods, of duty to his parents, and as a lover of his country: he is 
prudent, temperate, and valiant: and the poet well ſets off the 
importance of this young-hero, by giving him the goddeſs of war 
and wiſdom fur his conſtant attendant, 

Ver. 134, ——-Tn his hand a fond'rous jav lin ſpin d.] The poet 


deſeribes Telemachus as if he were marching againſt an enemy, 
or going to a c uncil of war, rather than to an aſſembly of peers 


in his own country: two reaſons are affigned för this conduQt 3 


either this was the co:rmon uſage of princes in thoſe times, or 


Telemachus might look. upon the iuitors as enemies, and conſe - 
quently ęo to council in arms as againſt enemies. Euſtathius. 


Ver. 14. T9 dogs, a faitbful guard, attend bebind.] This paſſage - 


has not eſcaped the raillery of the critics ; they look upon it as a 
mean deſcription of a hero and a prince, to give him a brace of 
dogs only for h's guards or attendants: but ſuch was the ſimpli- 
city of ancient princes, that except in war they had rarely any at- 

tendants 


e 
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Pallas with grace divine his form improves, 15 
And gazing crouds admire him as he moves. 

His father's throne he fill'd: while diſtant ſtood 
The hoary peers, and aged wiſdom bow'd. 

»Twas ſilence all, at laſt Zgyptius ſpoke; 


Zgyptius, by his age and ſorrows broke: 29 


A length of days his ſoul with prudence crown'd, 
A length of days.had bent him to the ground, 
His eldeſt “ hope in arms to. Llion came, 


By great Ulyſſes taught the path to fame; 


But (hapleſs youth) the hideous Cyclops tore 25 
His quiv'ring limbs, and quaff'd his ſpouting gore. 
Three ſons remain'd : to climb with haughty fires 
The royal bed, Eurynomus aſpires; - 

The reſt with duteous love his griefs aſſwage, 

And eaſe the fire of half the cares of age. 


0 
Yet ſill his Antiphus he loves, he mourns, ; 
And as he ſtood, he ſpoke and wept by turns. 
Since great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian plains, 
Within theſe walls inglorious ſilence reigns, 
Say 


tendants or equipage, And we may be confident Homer copies 
after the cuſtom of the time, unleſs we can be ſo abiurd as to ſup- 


poſe, he would feign low circumſtances unneceſſarily, through a 
want of judgement, ; 


* Antipbus, 

Ver. 31. Yet fill bis Antiphus be loves, be mourns, ] Homer, ſays 
Euſtathius, inſerts theſe particularities concerning the family of 
Sayptius, to give an air of truth to his ſtory : it does not appear 
that /Egyptius knew thc certainty of the death of Antiphus: (for 
it is the poet who relates it, and not the father ;) whence, as Da- 
cier obſerves, ſhould he learn it? He only laments him, according 


to the prevailing opinion that all the companions of Ulyſſes were 
loſt with Ulyſſes. 


Ver. 33. Since great Ulyſſ:s & c.] We here are told, that there 
never had been any council convened in Ithaca, ſince the departure 
of Ulyſſes. The general deſign and moral of the Odyſſey, is to in- 

form us of the miſchievous efleQs which the abſence of a king and 
father 
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Say then, ye peers ! by whoſe commands we meet? 35 
Why here once more in ſolemn council fit ? 
Ye young, ye old, the weighty cauſe diſcloſe : 
Arrives ſome meſſage of invading foes ? 
Or ſay, does high neceſſity of tate 
Inſpire ſome patriot, and demand debate ! 40 
The preſent ſynod ſpeaks its author wiſe ; 
Aſſiſt him, Jove, thou regent of the skies! 
| He ſpoke, Telemachus with tranſport glows, 
Ermbrace'd the omen, and majeſtic roſe : 
(His royal hand th' imperial ſcepter ſway'd) 45 
Then thus, addreſſing to Egyptius, ſaid, 

Rev'rend old man ! lo here confeſt he ſtands 
By whom ye meet; my grief your care demands. 
No ſtory I unfold of public woes, 
Nor bear advices of impending foes : 50 
Peace the bleſt land, and joys inceſſant crown ; 
Of all this happy realm, I grieve alone, 
For my loſt fire, continual forrows ſpring, 
The great, the good; your father, and your king. 


Yet 


father of a family produces: we deprive, as Boſſu obſerves, the 
poem of its very ſoul, and ſpoil the fable, if we retrench from it 
the diſorders which the ſuitors create in the abſence of Ulyſſes, 
both in his family and dominions. Nothing can give us a great- 
er image of thoſe diſorders, than what is here related : whag muſt 
a kingdom ſuffer in twenty years without a ruler, without a council 
to make laws or puniſh enormities? Such is the condition of 
Ithaca: Laertes is uperannuated; Penelope oppreſſed by the vio- 


lence of the ſuitors; and Telemachus to this time, in his mi- 


nority, 

Ver. 54. Your father, and your king.] nne hive ſets the 
character of Ulyſſes, as a king, in the moſt agreeable point of 
light: he ruled his peop'e with the ſ:me mildneſs as a father 
rules his children, This muſt needs have a very happy effect upon 
the audience; not only as it ſhews Ulyſſes to have been a good 
governor ; but as it recalls the memory of the happineſs they re- 
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Vet more; our houſe from its foundation bows, 
Our foes are pow'rful, and your ſons the foes: 
Hither, unwelcome to the queen they come; 
Why ſeek they not the rich Icarian dome ? 

If ſhe muſt wed, from other hands require 

The dow'ry: is Telemachus her fire ? 

Yet thro' my court the noiſe of revel rings, 

And waſtes the wiſe frugality of kings. 

Scarce all my herds their luxury ſuffice ; 

Scarce all my wine their midnight-hours ſupplies. 
Safe in my youth, in riot ſtill they grow, 65 
Nor in the helpleſs orphan dread a foe. 

But come it will, the time when manhood grants 
More pow'rful advocates than vain complaints. 
Approach that hour ! unſufferable wrong 

Cries to the gods, and vengeance ſleeps too long, 70 
Riſe then, ye peers! with virtuous anger riſe ; 
Your fame revere but moſt th' avenging ſkies. 
By all the deathleſs pow'rs that reign above, 
By righteous Themis and by thund'ring Jove, 
(Themis, who gives to councils, or denies 
Succeſs ; and humbles, or confirms the wiſe), 


75 
Riſe 


ceived from that mild government, and obliquely condemns them 
of ingratitude who had forgot it. By this method alſo the poet in- 
tereſts us deeply in the ſufferings of Ulyſſes; we cannot ſee a good 
man and good king in diſtreſs, without the moſt tender emotions, 

Ver. 63. Scarce all my herds their luxury ſuffice.) This paſſage is ri- 
diculed by the critics; they ſet it in a wrong light, and then grow 
very pleaſant upon it: Telemachus makes a ſd outcry becauſe the 
ſuitors eat his ſhecp, his beeves and fatted goats; and at laſt falls 
into tears, The truth is, the riches of kings and princes, in thoſe 
early ages, conſiſted chiefly in flocks and cattle; thus ZEneas and 
Paris are deſcribed as tending thei: flocks, &c. and Abraham in the 
S riptures, as abounding in this kind of wealth. 

Ver. 75. Thenis, who gives to councils, or denies 

Succeſs ; ] | 

Euſtathius obſerves, that there was a cuſtom to carry the ſtatue of 
| Vol. I, D Themis 


Such railing eloquence, and war of words. 
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Riſe in my aid! ſuffice the tears that low 

For my loſt fire, ner add new woe to woe, 

If e'er he bore the ſword to ſtrengthen ill, 

Or having pow'r to wrong, betray'd the will, 80 
On me, on me your kindled wrath aſſwage, 

And bid the voice of lawleis riot rage. 

If ruin to our royal race ye doom, 

Be you the ſpoilers, and our wealth conſume. 

Then might we hope redreſs from juſter laws, 85 
And raiſe all Ithaca to aid our cauſe: 


But while your ſons commit th' unpuniſh'd wrong, 


You make the arm of violence too ſtrong. 
While thus he ſpoke, with rage and grief he frown'd, 


and daſh'd th' imperial ſceptre to the ground, 90 


The big round tear hung trembling in his eye: 
The ſynod griev'd, and gave a pitying ſigh, 
Then filent ſat.— Al length Antinous burns 
With haughty rage, and ſternly thus returns. 
O inſolence of youth | whoſe tongue affords yg 


Studious 


Themis to the aſſemblies in former ages, and carry it back again 
when thoſe aſſemblies were diſſolved; and thus Themis may be ſaid 
to form, and diſſolve an aſſembly, Dacier diſlikes this aſſertion, 
as having no foundation in antiquity ; ſhe thinks that the aſſertion 
of Telemachus is general, that he intimates, it is juſtice alone that 
ettabliſkes the e uncils of mankind, and that injuſtice confounds 
and brings the wicked deſigns of men to confuſion, 


Ver. 84. Be you the ſpoilers, and our wealth conſume.) To under- 
ſtand this paſſage, we muſt remember, as Euſtathius remarks, that 
Telemachus is pleading his cauſe before the Ithacenſians; them be 
conſtitutes the judges of his cauſe: he therefore prevents an anſwer 
which they might make, viz. “ We are not the men that are guil- 
ce ty of theſe outrages; Telemachus rejoins, It were better for 
cc me to ſuffer from ycnr hands; for by your quieſcence you make 
my affairs deſperate z** an intimation that they ſhould riſe in his de- 
fence, 


. Ver. 95. O inſolence of youth! &c.] We find Antinous always 
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Studions thy country's worthies to defame, 


Thy erring voice diſplays thy mother's ſhame. 


Elnfive of the bridal day, ſhe gives 


Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives, 109 


Did not the ſun, thro' heav'n's wide azure roll'd, 


For three long years the royal fraud behold ? 


While the, laborious in deluſion ſpread 
The ſpacious loom, and mix'd the various thread: 


Where as to life the wond'rous figures riſe, 10g. 


Thus ſpoke th' inventive queen, with artful ſighs. 
« Tho' cold in death Ulyſſes breathes no more, 
„ Ceaſe yet a while to urge the bridal hour; 
« Ceaſe, till to great Laertes I bequeath 
* A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death. 110 


«© Leſt 


ſetting himſelf in the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to Telemachus; and 
there fore he is the firſt that falls by the ſpear of Uli ſſes; the poet 
obſery<s juitice, and, as Antinous is the firit in guilt, he is the 
firit in punithment, What Antinous ſays in this ſpeceh, concern- 


ing the treachery of the female ſervant of Penelope, prepares the 


way for the puniſbment Ulyſſes inflicts on ſome of the maids jg 
the concluſion of the poem: this is an act of poetical juſtice ; and 
it is as neceſſary in epic as in tragic poetry, to reward the juſt, and 
puniſh the guilty. Euſſatbius. 


Ver. 99. Elaſßve of the bridal day, fhe gives 
Fund bopes te all, and all wi h bopes deceives, ] 


It will be neceſſary to vindicate the character of Penelope, the he- 
roi ne of the poem, from the aſperſion ot Antinous, It muſt be 


cConfeſt that ſhe has a very hard game to play, ſhe neither dares con- 
ſent, nor deny; if ſhe conſents, ſhe injures Ulyflz-, whom ſhe fill | 
expects to return; if ſhe denies, ſhe endangers the throne, and the 
life of Teiemachus, from the violence of the ſuitors; fo that no 


other method is left to elude their addreſſes. 


Ver, 109, Ceaſe, till to great Labrtes I bequeath. 
A taſk of grief, bis ernaments of death, ] 
It was an ancient cuſtom to dedicate the fineſt pieces of weaving 
and embroidery, to honour the funerals of the dead : and theſe were 
uſually * by the neareſt relations in their life-time, Thus 
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* Leſt when the fates his royal aſhes claim, 
The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs fame; 
When he, whom living mighty realms obey'd, 
* Shall want in death a ſhroud to grace his ſhade.” 
Thus ſhe: at once the gen'rous train complies, 115 
Nor fraud miſtruſts in virtue's fair diſguiſe, 
The work ſhe ply'd ; but ſtudious of delay, 
By night revers d the labours of the day. 
While thrice the ſun his annual journey made, 
The conſcious lamp the midnight ſraud ſurvey'd; 120 
Unheard, unſeen, three years her arts prevail ; 
The fourth, her maid unfolds th' amazing tale, 
We ſaw, as unperceiv'd we took our ſtand, 
The backward labours of her faithleſs hand. 
Then'urge'd, ſhe perfects her illuſtrious toils; 125 
A wond'rous monument of female wiles ! 
But you, oh peers ! and thou, oh prince! give ear 
(I ſpeak aloud, that every Greek may hear), 
Diſmiſs the queen; and, if her ſire approves, 
Let him eſpouſe her to the peer ſhe loves: 130 
Bid inſtant to prepare the bridal train, 
Nor let a race of princes wait in vain, 
Tho' with a grace divine her ſoul is bleſt, 
And all Minerva breathes within her breaſt, 
In wond'rous arts than woman more renown'd, 135 
And more than woman with deep wiſdom erown'd; 
Tho' Tyro nor Mycene match her name, 
Nor great Alcmena (the proud boaſts of fame), 
Yet thus by heav'n adorn'd, by heav'n's decree 
She ſhines with fatal excellence, to thee: 140 
With 


in the twenty ſecond Iljad, Andromache laments, that the body of 
Hector muſ be ex poied to the air, without thoſe ornaments, 

Ver. 140. Sbe ſpines with fatal excellence to thee. ] Euſtathius ob» 
ſerves, that Aniinous, in the opening of his ſpeech, throws the 
fault upon Penelope, to engage the fayour of the multitude : but 

being 
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With thee, the bowl we drain, indulge the feaſt, 
Till righteous heav'n reclaim her ſtubborn breaſt. 
What tho' from pole to pole reſounds her name! 
The ſon's deſtruction waits the mother's fame: 
For till ſhe leaves thy court, it is decreed, 145 
Thy bowl to empty, and thy flock to bleed, 

While yet he ſpeaks, Telemachus replies, 
Ev'n nature ſtarts, and what ye aſk denies, 
Thus, ſhall I thus repay a mother's cares, 
Who gave me life, and nurs'd my infant years? 159 
While ſad and foreign ſhores Ulyſſes treads, 
Or glides a ghoſt with unapparent ſhades ; 
How to Icarius in the bridal hour 
Shall I, by waſte undone, refund the dow's ? 


How from my father ſhould I vengeance dread ? 155 


How would my mother curſe my hated head ? 
And while in wrath to vengeful fiends ſhe cries, 
How from their hell would vengeful fiends ariſe ? 
Abhorr'd by all, accurs'd my name woutd grow, 


The earth's diſgrace, and humankind my foe, 160 


If this diſpleaſe, why urge ye here your ſtay? 
Haſt from the court, ye ſpollers, haite away: 


being conſcious that he had ſaid things which Penelope would re- 
ſent, heextols her in the concluſion cf it, He aſcrives an obſtina- 
cy of viitue to her, and by this double conduct egdeavours to make 
both Penelope aud the multitude his friends. 

Ver. 147. Telemachrs's reply, ] Telemachus every where ſpeaks 
with an openneſs and bravery of ſpirit ; this ſpeech is a teſtimony 
of it, as well as his former; he anſvzrs chiefly io the diſmiſſion of 
Penelope, ſays it would be an cffence ag inſt heaven and earth; and 
concludes with a vehemence of expreiion, and tells Antinous that 


ſuch a word, b, ſhall never fall from his tongue. 

Ver.-155. How from my father ſhould I wengeance dread F] There 
is an ambiguity in the word father; it may either ſignify Tcarius 
or Ulyſſes, as Euſtathius obſerves : but I think the context deter- 
mines the perſon of Ulyſſes; for Telemachus believes him to be 


yet living, and conſequently might fear his vengeance, if he offer- 
ed any indignity to Penelope. 
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Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe. 
Bur, if, to honour loſt, 'tis ſtill decreed 165 
For you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks ſhall bleed ; 
Judge and aſſert my right, impartial Jove! 
By him, and all th' immortal hoſt above, 
(A ſacred oath) if heav'n the pow'r ſupply, 
Vengeance I vow, and for your wrongs ye die. 170 
With that, two eagles, from a mountain's height 
By Jove's command direct their rapid flight; 
Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. 
Above th' aſſembled peers they wheel on high, 175 
And clang their wings, and hov'ring beat the ſky; 
With ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 
And ſhrieking loud, denounce approaching fate. 
They cuff, they tear; their cheeks and neck they rend, 
And from their plumes huge drops of blood deſcend : 
Then failing o'er the domes and tow'rs, they fly 181 
Full tow'rd the ealt, and mount into the ſky, 

The wond'ring rivals gaze with cares oppreſt, 
And chilling horrors freeze in ev'ry breaſt, 
Till big with knowledge of approaching woes 185 
The prince of augurs, Halitherſes, roſe : 
Preſcient he view'd th' aerial tracks, and drew 
A ſure preſage from ev'ry wing that flew. 

Ver, 171, &c, The prodigy of the two eagies.] This prodigy is 
uſhered in very magnificently, and the verſes are lofty and ſonorous, 
The eagies are Ulyſſes ani Telemachus : “ By Jove's command 
„ they fly from a mountain's height: this denotes that the two 
heroes are inſpired by Jupiter, and come from the country to the 

_ deftructicn of the ſnitors : the edgles fly - with wing to wing- 
4 conjoin'd;“ this ſhews, that they act in concert and unity of 
councils: at firſt they © float upon the wind; this implies the 
calmneſs and ſecreſy of the approach of thoſe heroes: at laſt they 
« clang their wings, and hovering beat the ſkies, this ſhes the 


violence of the afſT.ult: & with ardent eyes the rival train they 
« threat.“ 
Ye 
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Ye ſons (he cry'd) of Ithaca, give ear, | 
Hear all! but chiefly you, oh rivals! hear, 190 ! 
DeliruQtion ſure o'er all your heads impends ; 
Ulyſſes comes, and death his ſteps attends, 4 
Nor to the great alone is death decreed ; | 
We, and our guilty Ithaca, mult bleed, 

Why ceaſe we then the wrath of heav'n to ſtay ? 195 
Be humbled all, and lead, ye great! the way. | 
For lo! my words no fancy'd woes relate : 
I ſpeak from ſcience, and the voice is fate, 
W hen great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian ſhores 'F 
To ſhake with war proud Ilion's lofty tow'rs, 200 
Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold: 
Heav'n ſeal'd my words, and you thoſe deeds behold. h 
I ſee (I cry'd) his woes, a countleſs train ; s i} 
I ſee his friends o'erwhe'm'd beneath the main ; \| 
How twice ten years from ſhore to ſhore he roams; 205 | | 
Now twice ten years are pait, and now he comes ! 1 

To whom Eurymachus Fly, dotard, fly! | 

With thy wiſe dreams, and fables of the ſky. 


Ver. 203. I ſee (IT cry'd) his cue, 
I ſee bis friends d ersubelm' d, &c. 
f 


In three lines (obſerves Euſtathius) the poet gives us the whole 
Ody ſſey in miniature: and it is wonder: ul to think, that ſo plain a 
ſubject ſhould produce ſuch variety in the proceſs of it. Al iſtotle 
obſerves the ſimplicity of Homer's platform; which is no more 
than this: a prince is abſent from his country; Neptune deſtroys, 
his companions; in his abſence his family is diſordered by many ' 
princes that addreſs his wife, and plot againſt the life of his only z 
ſon ; but at laſt after many ſtorms he returns, puniſhes the ſuitors, | 
and re-eftabliſhes his affairs: this is all that is efleatial to the 
poem, the reſt of it is made up of epiſodes, And yet with what 
miracles of poetry tas he furniſhed out his poem? 

Ver. 207. Ie ſpeech of Eurymacbus.] It has been obſerved, that 
Homer is the father of oratory as well as poetry, and it mutt be 
confeſſed, that there is not any one branch of it, that is ndt to be 
found in his poetry, The invective, perſualye, ironical, etc, may | 
all be gathere from it. | | if 


Go | 
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Go propheſy at home ; thy ſons adviſe: 
Here thou art ſage in vids better read the ſkies. 
Unnumber'd birds glide thro” th' acrial way, 211 
Vagrants of air, and unſoreboding ſtray, | 
Cold in the tomb, or in the deeps below 
Ulyfles lies: oh wert thou laid as low ! 
Then would that buſy head no broils ſuggeſt, 215 
Nor fire to rage Telemachus's breaſt, 
From him ſome bribe thy venal tongue requires, 
And int'reſt, not the god, thy voice inſpires, 
His guideleſs youth, if thy experience'd age 
Miſlead fallacious into idle rage, 220 
Vengeance deſerv'd thy malice ſhall repreſs, 
And but augment the wrongs thou would'ſt redreſs. 
Telemachus may bid the queen repair 
To great Icarius, whole paternal care 
Will guide her paſſion, and reward her choice, 223 
With wealthy dow'r, and bridal gifts of price, 
Till ſhe retires, determin'd we remain, 
And beth the prince and augur threat in vain : 
His pride of words, and thy wild dream of fate, 
Move not the brave, or only move their hate. 230 
Threat on, oh prince ! elud2 the bridal day, 
Threat on, till all thy ſtores in waſte decay, 
True, Greece affords a train of lovely dames, 
In wealth and beauty worthy of our flames : 
But never from this nobler ſuit we ceaſe ; 235 
For wealth and beauty leſs than virtue pleaſe, 

To whom the youth. Since then in vain I tell 
My num'rous woes, in ſilence let them dwell. 
But heav'n, and all the Greeks, have heard my wrongs: 
To heav'n, and all the Greeks redreſs belongs. 240 


Ver. 239, —— All the Greeks bave heard my 2orongs.] Tt is neceſ- 
fary for the reader to carry in his mind, that this aſſembly conſiſts 


not only of the peers, but of the people of Ithaca: for to the peo- 


Let 


ple Telemachus here appeals. 
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Yet this I aſk (nor be it aſk'd in vain) 
A bark to waft me o'er the rolling main; 
'The realms of Pyle and Sparta to explore, 
And ſeek my royal fire from ſhore to ſhore : 
If, or to fame his doubtful fate be known, 245 
Or to be learn'd trom oracles alone ? 
If yet he lives; with patience I forbear, 
Till the fleet hours reſtore the circling year: 
But if already wand'ring in the train 
Of empty ſhades ; I meaſure back the main, 250 
Plant the fair column o'er the mighty dead, 
And yield his conſort to the nuptial bed. 
He ceas d; and while abaſh'd the peers attend, 
Mentor aroſe, Ulyſſes' taithful friend: 
[When nerce in arms he ſought the ſcenes of war, 255 
« My friend (he cry'd) my palace be thy care; 
© Years roll'd on years my God-like fire decay, 
% Guard thou his age, and his beheſts obey,” ] 
Stern as he roſe, he calt his eyes around, 
That flaſh'd with rage; and as he ſpoke, he frowu'd. 
O never, never more! let king be juſt, 261 
Be mild in pow'r, or faithful to his truſt ! 
Let tyrants govern with an iron rod, 


Oppreſs, deſtroy, and be the ſcourge of God; 


Ver. 254. Menter arsſe, Ulyſſes' faithful friend.] The name of 


Mentor is another inſtance ot the gratitude of our poet's temper, it 


bcing the ſame which belonged to a friend of his by whom he was 

entertained in Iihaca, during a defluxion on his cyes which ſeized 
him in his voyages: and at whoſe houte he is ſa.d to have laid the 
plan ot this poem. This character ot Mentor is well ſaſtaind+ by 
his ſpeech, and by the aſſiiiance he gratefully gives to young Tele- 
machus on all occaſions, 

Ver. 258, Guard thou my fite, and bis behefts obey, ] The original 
ſays only, © Obey the old man.” Euſtathius rigaily determines, 
that the expreſſion means Laertcs. The pi et loſes no opportunity 
of giving Ulyſſ.s an excellent character; this is as neceſſary as con- 
tinually to repeat the diſorders of the ſuitors, 


Since 
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Since he who like a father held his rein, 265 
So ſoon forgot, was juſt and mild in vain! 
True, while my friend is griev'd, his griefs I ſhare ; 
Yet now the rivals are my ſmalleſt care : 
They, for the mighty miſchiefs they deviſe, 
E'er long ſhall pay—their forfeit lives the price, 270 
But againſt you, ye Greeks ! ye coward train, 
Gods! how my foul is mov'd with juſt diſdain ? 
Dumb ye all ſtand, and not one tongue affords 
His injur'd prince the little aid of words. 
While yet he ſpoke, Leocritus rejoin'ld? 275 
O pride of words, and arrogance of mind! 
Would'ſt thou to riſe in arms the Greeks adviſe ? 
Join all your pow'rs ! in arms, ye Greeks ariſe ! 
Yet wonld your pow'rs in vain our ſtrength oppoſe; 
The valiant few o'ermatch an hoſt of foes, 280 
Should great Ulyſſes ſtern appear in arms, 
While the bowl circles, and the banquet warms ; 
Tho' to his breaſt his ſpouſe with tranſport flies, 
Torn from her breaſt, that hour, Ulyſſes dies. 
But hence retreating to your domes repair; 285 
To arm the veſſel, Mentor ! be thy care, 
And Halitherſes ! thine : be each his friend; 
Ye lov'd the faiher: go, the ſon attend, 
But yet, | truſt, the boaſter means to (tay 
Safe in the court, nor tempt the wat'ry way, 290 
Then, with a ruſhing ſound, th” aſſembly bend, 
Diverſe their ſteps : the rival rout aſcend . 
The 
Ver. 282, While the bool circles, and the banquet warms,] The 
deſign of this ſpe:ch is to deter the people of Ithaca from riſing in 
the cauſe of Ulyſſes: Mentor ſpeaks juſtly; Leocritus inſolentiy; 
Mentor ſets before them the worth of Uiyſl.s; Leocritus the 
power of the ſuirors : Mentor ſpeaks like a brave man; Leocritus 


(obſerves Euſtathius) like a cou ard, who, wanting true courage, 
flies to the affiſtance of wine to raiſe a falſe one. 


Ver. 291. Then, with a ruſting ſound, etc.] The aſſembly which 
Was 
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The royal dome; while ſad the prince explores 
The neighb'ring main, and ſorrowing treads the ſhores. 
T here, as the waters o'er his hands he ſhed, 295 
The royal ſuppliant to Minerva pray'd. 
O goddeſs ! who deſcending from the ſkies 
Vouchſaf'd thy preſence to my wond'ring eyes, 
By whoſe commands the raging deeps I trace, 
And ſeek my fire thro' ſtorms and rolling ſeas! 300 
Hear from thy heav'ns above, oh warriour maid ! 
Deſcend once more, propitious to my aid. 
Without thy preſence, vain is thy command; 
Greece, and the rival train, thy voice withſtand. 
Indulgent to his pray'r, the goddeſs took 305 
Sage Mentor's form, and thus like Mentor ſpoke. 
O prince, in early youth divinely wiſe, 
Born, the Ulyſſes of thy age to riſe ! 
If to the ſon the father's worth deſcends, 
O'er the wide waves ſucceſs thy ways attends: 310 
'To tread the walks of death he ſtood prepar'd, 
And what he greatly thought, he nobly dar'd. 
Were not wiſe ſons deſcer.dent of the wiſe, 
And did not heroes from brave heroes riſe ; 
Vain were my hopes: few ſons attain the praiſe 315 
Of their great fires, and molt their fires diſgrace, 
But ſince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 
And all Penelope thy ſoul inſpires : ' 


was convened by Telemachus, is broke up in a riotous manner by 
Leocricus, who hed no right to diſſolve it, This agrees with the 
lawleſs ſtate of the country in the abſence of its king, and ſhev's 
(ys Euſtathin+) that the ſuitors had uſurp'd the chief authority, 

Ver. 307. The ſpee:b of Minerva.] This ſpeech of Minerva is 
ſuited to encourage a young man to imitate the virtue of his father, 
and not to ſuffer himſelf o be overcome by any. appearance of dif- 
ficulties, She ſets his father before his eyes, and tells him, there 
was never any danger which he durſt not encounter; if he ſhould 
ſuſer himſelf to be diſcouraged, he would prove himſelf an un- 
worthy ſon of a brave father. Dcr. Euflathius, 


Go, 
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Go, and ſucceed ! the rivals aims deſpiſe ; 

For never, never, wicked man was wiſe. 320 
Blind they rejoice, tho' now, ev'n now they fall; 
Death haſtes amain : one hour o'erwhelms them all ! 
And lo, with ſpeed we plough the wat'ry way; 

My pow'r ſhall guard thee, and my hand convey : 
The winged veſſel ſtudious I prepare, 325 
Thro' ſeas and realms companion of thy care. 

Thou to the court aſcend ; and to the ſhores 

(When night advances) bear the naval ſtores ; 

Bread, that decaying man with ſtrength ſupplies, 
And gen'rous wine, which thoughtful ſorrow flies, 
Meanwhile the mariners by my command 331 
Shall ſpeed aboard, a valiant choſen band, 

Wide o'er the bay, by veſſel veſſc] rides; 

The beſt I chuſe to waft thee o'er the tides, 

She ſpoke: to his high dome the prince returns, 335 
And as he moves with royal anguiſh mourns, 
»Twas riot all, among the lawleſs train; 

Boar bled by boar, and goat by goat lay ſlain. 
Arriv'd, his hand the gay Antinous preſt, 
And thus deriding, with a ſmile addreſt, 340 

Grieve not, oh daring prince ! that noble heart ; 
IIl ſuits gay youth the ſtern herioc part. | 
Indulge the genial hour, unbend thy ſoul, 

Leave thought to age, and drain the flowing bowl. 
Studious to eaſe thy grief, our care provides 345 
The bark, to waft thee o'er the ſwelling tides, 

Is this (returns the prince) for mirth a time ? 

When lawleſs gluttons riot, mirth's a crime; 


The luſcious wines, diſhonour'd, loſe their taſte ; 


The ſong is noiſe, and impious is the teaſt, 350 
Suffice it to have ſpent with ſwift decay f 
The wealth of kings, and made my youth a rer. 
But now the wiſe inſtructions of the ſage, 
And manly thoughts inſpir'd by manly age, 

2 > Teach - 
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Teach me to ſeek redreſs for all my woe, 355 
Here, or in Pyle—in Pyle, or here, your foe. 
Deny your veſſels, ye deny in vain; 
A private voyager I paſs the main. 
Free breathe the winds, and free the billows flow, 
And where on earth I live, I live your foe, 360 
He ſpoke and frown'd, nor longer deign'd to ſtay, 
Sternly his hand withdrew, and ſtrode away. 
Meantime, o'er all the dome, they quaff, they feaſt, 
Deriſive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to gueſt, 
And each in jovial mood his mate addreſt. 365 
Tremble ye not, oh friends! and coward fly, 
Doom'd by the ſtern Telemachus to die: 
To Pyle or Sparta to demand ſupplies, 
Big with revenge, the mighty warriour flies : 
Or comes from Ephyre, with poiſons fraught, 370 
And kills us all in one tremendous draught ? 
Or who can ſay (his gameſome mate replies) 
But while the danger of the deeps he tries, 
He, like his fire, may fink depriv'd of breath, 
And puniſh us unkindly by his death? 375 
What mighty labours would he then create, | 
To {eize his treafures, and divide his ſtate, 
The royal palace to the queen convey, 
Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal day! | 
Meantime the lofty rooms the prince ſurveys, 380 
Where lay the treaſures of th' Ithacian race: 


Here 


Vier. 478. The royal palace to the queen convey ] The ſuitors allot 
the palace to Penelope: it being, ſays Euſtathius, the only thing 


they cannot conſume z and adds, that the expreſſion of the ſuitors, 
concerning the labour they ſhould undergo in dividing the ſubſtance 
of Ul, ſſes, ſhews the wealth and abuncance of that hero. 


Ver. 381. Where lay the treaſures of th' Ithacian race.] Such paſ- 
ſages as theſe have ever furniſhed critics with matter of raillery ; 
they think ſuch houſhold cares unworthy of a k'ng, and that this 
conduct ſu:ts better with vulgar perſons of leſs fortune, I confeſs, 

Vor. I, E „ eln 


ji}: 
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Here ruddy braſs and gold refulgent blaz'd; 
There poliſh'd cheſts embroider'd veſtures grace'd ; 
Here jars of oil breath'd forth a rich perfume ; 
There caſks of wine in rows adorn'd the dome, 385 
(Pure flav'rous wine, by gods in bounty giv'n, ? 
And worthy to exalt the feaſts of heav'n.) | N 
Untouch'd they ſtood, *till his long labours ver, 

The great Ulyſſes reach'd his native ſhore, 

A double ſtrength of bars ſecur'd the gates : 390 
Faſt by the door the wiſe Euryclea waits; 5 
Euryclea, who, great Ops! thy lineage ſhar'd, 

And watch'd all night, all day; a faithful guard. 

| To whom the prince, O thou, whoſe guardian care 

| Nurs'd the moſt wretched king that breathes the air, 

| Untouch'd and ſacred may theſe veſſels tand, 396 

| „Till great Ulyſſes views his native land. 

| But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill'd, 

| | Next theſe in worth, and firm thoſe urns be ſeal'd ; 

And twice ten meaſures of the choiceſt flour 400 
Prepar'd, ere yet deſcends the ev'ning hour. 

For when the fav'ring ſhades of night ariſe, 

And peaceful ſlumbers cloſe my mother's eyes, 

Me from our coaſt ſhall ſpreading fails convey, 

To ſeek U lyſſes thro? the wat'ry way. 405 

While yet he ſpoke, ſhe fill'd the walls with cries, 

And tears ran trickling from her aged eyes. 

Oh whither, whither flies my ſon ? ſhe cry'd, 

To realms, that rocks and roaring ſeas divide? 

In foreign lands thy father's days decay'd, 410 
And foreign lands contain the mighty dead, 

The wat'ry way ill fated if thou try, 


* — 
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ſuch deſcriptions now would be ridiculons in a poet, becauſe unſuit- . 
able to our manners. But if we look upon ſuch paſſages as pictures 
and exact repreſentations of the old world, the reader will find a 
ſenſible pleaſure in them, | 


Al, 


r 
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All, all muſt periſh, and by fraud you die ! 

Then ſtay, my child ! ſtorms beat, and rolls the main; 

Oh beat thoſe ſtorms, and roll the ſeas in vain! 415 
Far hence (reply'd the prince) thy fears be driv'n : 

Heav'n calls me forth; theſe counſels are of heav'n. 

But by the pow'rs that hate the perjur'd, ſwear, 

To keep my voyage from the royal ear, 

Nor uncompell'd the dang'rous truth betray, 420 

Till twice fix times deſcends the lamp of day: 

Leſt the ſad tale a mother's life impair, 


And grief deſtroy what time a-while may ſpare. 


Thus he. The matron with uplifted eyes 


Atteſts th' all- ſeeing Sov'reign of the ſkies, 426 


Then ſtudious ſhe prepares the choiceſt flour, 

The ſtrength of wheat, and wines an ample ſtore. 
While to the rival train che prince returns, 

The martial goddeſs with impatience burns; 

Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and ſize, 430 
With ſpeed divine from ſtreet to ſtreet ſhe flies, 

She bids the mariners prepar'd, to ſtand, | 
When night deſcends, embody'd on the ſtrand, 
Then to Noemon ſwift ſhe runs, ſhe flies, 


And aſks a bark: the chief a bark ſupplies. 435 


And now, declining with his ſloping wheels, 
Down ſunk the ſun behind the weſtern hills, 
The goddeſs ſhov'd the veſſel from the ſhores, 
And ſtow'd within its womb the naval ſtores. 


Full in the op'nings of the ſpacious main 440 


It rides; and now deſcends the fſailor-train,. 


Ver. 421. Till twice ſix times deſcends the lamp of day.] Tt may be 
demanded how it was probable (if poſſible) that the. departure of 
Telemachus could be concealed twelve days from the knowledge 
of ſo fond a mother as Penelope ? It muſt be allowed, that this 
would not be poſſible, except in a time of ſuch great diſorder as the 
ſuitors crea ed: Penelope confined herſelf almoſt continually with- 


in her own apartment, and very ſeldom appeared publicly; ſo that 
there is no improbability in this relation, Dacier, 
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Next, to the court, impatient of delay, 
With rapid ſtep the goddeſs urge'd her way : 
There ev'ry eye with ſlumb'rous chains ſhe bound, 
And dafh'd the flowing goblet to the ground, 445 
Drowſy they roſe, with heavy fumes oppreſt, 
Reel'd from the palace, and retir'd to reſt, 

Then thus, in Mentor's rev'rend form array'd, 
Spoke to Telemachus the martial maid, 
Lo! on the ſeas, prepar'd, the veſſel ſtands, 450 
Th' impatient mariner thy ſpeed demands, 
Swift as the ſpoke, with rapid pace ſhe leads; 
The footiteps of the deity he treads, | 
Swift to the ſhore they move: along the ſtrand 


The ready veſſel rides, the ſailors ready ſtand. 455 


He bids them bring their ſores ; th” attending train 

Load the tall bark, and launch into. the main, 

The prince and goddeſs to the ſtern aſcend ; 

To the ſtrong ſtroke at once the rowers bend, 

Full from the weſt ſhe bids freſh breezes blow; 460 

The ſable biltows foam and roar below. | 

The chief his orders gives; th” obedient band 

With due obſervance wait the chief's command ; 

With ſpeed the maſt they rear, with ſpeed unbind 

The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch. it to the wind. 465 
| High 


Ver, 460, 1 bid s freſp breezes blow, ] This alſo is an 
allegory, and implies that the ſailors had the experience and art to 
Evide the ſhip before the winds ; bu! poetry, that delights to raiſe 
every circumſtance, exalts it into the marvellous, and aſcribes it 

to the godd:ſs of wWiſdom. Evftathius, 

Ver. 464. With ſpeed the maſt they rear. ] It is Sb that 
Homer never paſſes by an opportunity of ceicribing the ſea, or a 
ſhip under ſail; and in many other places, as well. as in this, he 
dwells largely upon it: I take the reaſon to be, not only bec-uſe 
it furniſhed bim with variety of poetical images, but becauſe he 
himſelf having made frequent voyage“, had a full idea of it, and 
conſcquently was delighted with it: this is evident from his con- 

| duct 
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High o'er the roaring waves the ſpreading fails 
Bow the tall maſt, and ſwell before the gales ; 
'The crooked keel the parting ſurge divides, 
And to the ſtern retreating roll the tides, 
And now they ſhip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow'rs divine; 471 
Imploring all the gods that reign above, 
But chief, the blue-ey'd progeny of Jove, 
Thus all the night they ſtem the liquid way, 
And end their voyage with the morning ray, 475 


duct in the Iliad, where variety of alluſions and ſimilitudes are 
drawn from the ſea, and are not the ſmalleſt ornaments of his pe 


etry. 
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a new vein of poetry is opened: inſtead of the riots of the ſuitors, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The interview of Telemachus and Neſtor. 


Telemachus, guided by Pallas in the ſhape of Mentor, 


arrives in the morning at Pylos, where Neſtor and his 
fons are ſacrificing on the ſea-ſhore to Neptune. Tele- 
machus declares the occaſion of his coming, and Neſtor 
relates what paſt in their return from T roy, how their 
fleets were ſeparated, and he never ſince heard of Uly/- 
fes. They diſcourſe concerning the death of Agamem- 
non, the revenge of Oreſtes, and the injuries of the 
ſuitors. Neſtor adviſes him to go to Sparta, and in- 


| guire further of Menelaus The ſacrifice ending with 


the night, Minerva vaniſhes from them in the form of 
an eagle: Telemachus is lodged in the palace. The next 
morning they ſacrifice a bullock to Minerva, and Tele- 


machus proceeds on his journey to Sparta, attended by 
Piſiſtratus. 


The ſcene lies on the ſea-ſhore of Pylos. 


HE ſacred ſun, above the waters rais'd, 
Thro' heav'n's eternal brazen portals blaz'd ; 


And wide o'er earth diffus'd his chearing ray, 
To gods and men to give the golden day. 


» Now 


* The ſcene is now removed from Ithaca to Pylos, and with it 


we 
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Now on the coaſt of Pyle the veſſel falls, 5 
Before old Neleus' venerable walls. 

There, ſuppliant to the monarch of the flood, 

At nine green theatres the Pylians ſtood. 


we are entertained with the wiſdom and piety of Neſfor. This 
and the following book are a kind of ſupplement to the Iliad; the 
nature of epic poetry requires that ſomething ſhould be left to the 
imagination of the reader, nor is the picture to be intirely drawn 
at full length. Homer thereſore, to ſatisfy eur curioſity, gives an 
account of the fortunes cf thoſe great men, who made fo noble a 
figure at the fiege of Try. This conduct allo ſhews his art: va- 
riety gives life and delight; and it is much more neceſſary in epic 
than in comic or tragic poetry, ſometimes to ſhift the ſcenes, to 
diverſify and embelliſh the ſtory, But as on the ſtage, the poet 
ought not to ſtep at once from one part oi the world to a too re- 
mote country, (for this deſtroys credibility, and the auditor cannot 
fancy himielf this minute here, and the next a thouſand miles di- 
ſtant), ſo im epic poetry, every removal muſt be within the degrees 
of probability, We have here a very eaty tran tion; the poet car» 
ries his hero no faither than he really might ſail in the compaſs of 
time he allots for his voyage. If ne had ftill dwelt upon the diſ- 
orders of the ſuitor» without inter: uption, he muſt grow tire ſome; 
but he artfully breaks the thread of their ſtory with beautiful inci- 
dents and epiſodes, and reſerves the furtuer recital of their diſor- 
ders for the end of his poem: by this means we fit down with freſh 


appetite to the entertainment, and riſe at laſt not cloyed, but ſa- 
tisfied, 


Ver. 8. At nine green theatres, ] It may be aſked why the poet is | 

' fo very particular as to mention, thai the Pylians were divided in- * 

to nine aſſemblies; and may it not ſeem a circumitance of no im- | 
portanc« ? Euſtathius anſwers from the aucients, that there were 
nine cities ſubject to the power of Neſtor, five in Pylos, the reſt 
in Bœotia: the poet therefore allots one bank or theatre to every 
city, Which conſiſted of five hundred men, the whole number a- 


mounting to four thouſand five hundred: theſe cities furniſhed the 
like complement of men to Neftor for the war at Troy: he failed 
in ninety veſſels, and, allowing fifty men to each veſſel, they a- 
mount to that number. Hence it appears that this was a national 


ſacrifice, every city furuiſhe nine bulls, and by conſequence the 
whole nation were partakers of it, 


| Each 
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Each held five hundred (a deputed train) | 
At each, nine oxen on the ſand lay flain. 10 - 
They taſte the entrails, and the altars load 
With ſmoking thighs,” an off ring to the god. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, 
And furl their ſails, and iſſue on the land. 
Telemachus already preſt the ſhore; 15 
Not firſt, the pow'r of wiſdom march'd before, 
And e'er the iacrificing throng he join'd, . 
Admoniſh'd thus his well attending mind. 

Proceed, my ſon! this youthful ſhame expel ; 
An honeſt buſineſs never bluſh to tell. EY 
To learn what fates thy wretched ſire detain, 
We palt the wide, immeaſurable main, 
Meet then the ſenior far renown'd for ſenſe, 
With rev'rend awe, but decent confidence : 
Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies; 25 
And ſure he will: for wiſdom never lies, 
Oh tell me, Mentor! tell me faithful guide, 
(The youth with prudent modeſty reply'd) 
How ſhall I meet, or how accoſt the ſage, 
Unſkill'd in fpeech, nor yet mature of age? 30 
Awful th' approach, and hard the taſk appears, 
To queſtion wiſely men of riper years. 

To whom the martial goddeſs thus rejoin'd. 
Search, for ſome thoughts, thy own ſuggeſting mind ; 


Ver. 25. Urge bim with truth to frame bis fair replies; 

And ſure be will : for wiſdom never lies, ] 
This ſentiment is truly noble, and as nobly expreſſed: the fimpli- 
city of the diction correſponds with that of the thought. Homer 
ia many places teſtiſies the utmoſt abhorrence of a lie. This verſe 
is twice repeated in the preſent book, as in ſome others; and no- 
thing can be uns ſame view than that of Achilles in the 
nin h Niad : 


Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell, 


And 


* * 
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And others, dictated by heav'nly pow'r, 35 
Shall riſe ſpontaneous in the needful hour, 
For nought unproſp'rous ſhall thy ways attend, 

Born with good omens, and with heav'n thy friend, 
She ſpoke, and led the way with ſwifteſt ſpeed : 
As ſwift, the youth purſu'd the way ſhe led; 40 
And join'd the band before the ſacred fire. 

Where ſat, encompaſt with his ſons, the ſire, 
The youth of Pylos, ſome on pointed wood: 
Transfix'd the fragments, ſome prepar'd the food. 


In friendly throngs they gather to embrace 45 


Their unknown gueſts, and at the banquet place, 
Piſiſtratus was firſt, to graſp their hands, 

And ſpread ſoft hides upon the yellow ſands; 

Along the ſhore th' illuſtrious pair he led, 

Where Neſtor fat with youthful Thraſymed. 50 
To each a portion of the feaſt he bore, 

And held a golden goblet foaming o'er ; 


Ver. 48. nd ſpread [ft hides upon the yellow ſands.] It is with 
great pleaſure that I read ſuch paſſages in an author of ſo great an- 
tiquity, as are pictures of the ſimplicity of thoſe heroic ages: it is 
the remark of Euſtathius, hat Piſiſtratus the ſon of a king does 
not ſeat theſe ſtrangers upon purple tapeſtry, or any other coſtly 
furniture, but upon the ſkins of b:aſis, that had nothing to recom- 
mend them but iheir ſofinels ; 3 being ſpread upon the ſand of the 
ſea ſhores, 

This whole paſſage pleaſes me extremely; there is a ſpirit of 
true devotion, morality, and good ſenſe in it; and the decency of 
behaviour between Neſtor and Telemachus 1s deſcribed very hap- 
pily : Nettorſhews great benevolence to Telemachus; Telema- 
chus great reverence to Neſtor: the modeſty of the one, and the 
humanity of the other, are worthy of cur obſervation, We ſee the 
ſame picture of Neſtor in the Oiyfley, tnat. was drawn of him in 
the Iliad, with this only difference, that there he was a counſellor 
of war, here he is painted in ſofter colours, ruling his people in 
peace, and diffuſing a ſpirit of piety through bis whole territories, 
He had now ſurvived the war of Troy almoſt ten. years; and the 
gods reward the old age of this wiſe and em prince with peace 


| and happineſs, 
Then | 
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Then firſt approaching to the elder gueſt, 
The latent goddeſs in theſe words addreſt. | 
W hoe'er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 55 
Theſe rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep, 
Thee firit it. fits, oh ſtranger ! to prepare 

The due libation and the ſolemn pray'r: 
Then give thy friend to ſhed the ſacred wine: | 
Tho' much thy younger, and his years like mine, 5 
He too, I deem, implores the pow'rs divine: 

For all mankind alike require their grace, 

All born to want; a miſerable race! 

He ſpake, and to her hand preferr'd the bowl: 

A ſecret pleaſure touch'd Athena's ſoul, 65 
To ſee the pref'rence due to ſacred age 
Regarded ever by the juſt and ſage; 

Of ocean's king ſhe then implores the grace. 

Oh thou! whoſe arms this ample globe embrace, 
Fulfil our wiſh, and let thy glory ſhine 70 
On Neſtor firſt, and Neſtor's royal line ; 

Next grant the Pylian ſtates their juſt deſires, 

Pleas'd with their hecatomb's aſcending fires ; - 

Lak: deign Telemachus and me to bleſs, 

And crown our voyage with deſir'd ſucceſs. 822 

Thus ſhe; and having paid the rite divine, 

Gave to Ulyſſes ſon the roſy wine. 

Suppliant he pray'd. And now the victims dreſt 
They draw, divide, and celebrate the feaſt. 

Ver. 74. Laß deign Telemachus and me to ble] Since Miner- 
va here mentions the name of Telemachus in ber prayer, how 
comes it to paſs, that Neftor is at a loſs to know Telemachus ? 
Minerva ſat cloſe by Neſtor ; he muſt therefore be ſuppoſed to hear 
the. prayer; and yet in the following lines be inquires Who theſe 
ſtrangers are? We can ſcarce imagine Neſtor ignorant that the ſon 
of Ulyſſes was named Telemachus, there being fo ſtrict a friendſhip 
between Neſtor and Ulyſſes. Perhaps therefore Minerva prayed in 
ſecret mentally ; or perhaps Neſtor might. not take notice of what 
was not addreſt immediately to him, and conſequently make in- 
quiry about it for the greater certainty, 
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The banquet done, the narrative old man, 80 
Thus mild, the pleaſing conference began. 

Now, gentle gneſts ! the genial banquet o'er, 
It fits to aſk ye, what your native ſhore, 
And whence your race? on what adventure, ſay, 
Thus far ye wander thro' the wat'ry way? 85 


Relate, if buſineſs, or the thirſt of gain, 


Engage your journey o'er the pathleſs main: 
Where ſavage pirates ſeek thro' ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. 

Urge'd by the precepts by the goddeſs giv'n 90 
And fill'd with confidence infus'd from heav'n, 
The youth, whom Pallas deſtin'd to be wiſe 
And'fam'd among the ſons of men, replies. 
Inquir'ſt thou, father! from what coaſt we came? 
(Oh grace and glory of the Grecian name !) 95 


.From where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 


Brown with o'er-arching {ſhades and pendent woods, 
Us to theſe ſhores our filial duty draws, 

A private ſorrow, not a public cauſe. 

My fire I ſeek, where-e'er the voice of fame 


100 
Has told the glories of his noble name, 
The great Ulyſſes; fam'd from ſhore to ſhore 
For valour much, for hardy ſuff ring more. 
Long time with thee before proud Ilion's wall 
In arms he fought ; with thee beheld her fall. 105 


Ver. 86. Relate, if buſineſs, or the thirſt of gain, &c. ] If we form 
our images of perſons and actions in ancient times, from the ima- 
ges of perſons and aftions in modern ages, we ſhall fall into great 
miſtakes: thus in the preſent paſſage, if we annex the fame idea of 
piracy, as it was practiſed three thouſand y:ars paſt, to piracy as it 
is practiſed in our ages; what can be a greater affront than this in- 
quiry of Neſtor? But, ſays Euſtathius, piracy was formerly not on- 
ly accounted lawful, but honourable, I doubt not but Thucyaides 
had this paſſage in view, when he ſays, that the ancient poets in- 
troduce men inquiring of thofe who frequent the ſea, if they be pi- 
rates, as a thing no way ignominious, 

715 or 
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Of all the chiefs, this hero's fate alone 

Has Jove reſerv'd, unheard of, and unknown; 
Whether in fields by hoſtile fury flain, 

Or ſunk by tempeſts in the gulfy main ? 

Of this to learn, oppreſt with tender fears, 110 
Lo, at thy knee his ſuppliant ſon appears. 

If or thy certain eye, or curious ear, 

Have learnt his fate, the whole dark ſtory clear: 
And oh whate'er heav'n deftin'd to betide, 

Let neither flatt'ry ſmooth, nor pi'y hide. 115 
Prepar'd I ſtand : he was but born to try 

The lot of man; to ſuffer, and to die, 

Oh then, if ever thro' the ten years war 

The wiſe, the good Ulyfles claim'd thy care; 

If e'er he join'd thy council, or thy ſword, 120 
True in his deed, and conſtant to hjs word ; 

Far as thy mind thro' backward time can ſee, | 
Search all thy ſtores of faithful memory : 5 
Tis ſacred truth I aſk, and aſk of thee. 

To him experience d Neſtor thus rejoin'd, 125 
O ſriend ! what ſorrows doſt thou bring to mind ? 
Shall I the long, laborious ſcene review, 

And open all the wounds of Greece anew ? 
What toils by ſea ! where dark in queſt of prey 
Dauntleſs we rov'd; Achilles led the way: 130 


Ver. 125, The ſpeech of Neſtor.] Euſtathius obſerves the modeſty 
of Neſtor: Telemachus had aſcribed the fall of Troy in a great 
mezſure to Neſtor , but Neſtor ſpeaks not is particular of himſelf, 
but is content with his ſhare of glory in common with other war- 
riors ; he ſpeaks in the plural number, and joins all the Greeks ag 
in the war, ſo in the glory of it, Neſtor mentions the ſuiferings 
of the Greeks by ſea, as well as by land, dur ing the ſiege of Troy: 
to underſtand this, it is neceſſary to remember, that the Greeks 
made many expeditions agaiuſt other places during the war, both 
by ſea and 14, d, as appears from many paſſages in the Iliad, N 
cularly from what A. hilles ſays in the ninth book. 


1 What 
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What toils by land ! where mix in fatal fight 

Such numbers fell, ſuch heroes ſunk to night: 

There Ajax great, Achilles thzre the brave, 

There wiſe Patroclus, fill an early grave: 

There too my ſon - ah once my belt delight, 135 
Once ſwift of foo, and terrible in fight, 

In whom ſtern courage with ſoft virtue join'd, 

A faultleſs body, and a blameleſs mind: 

Antilochus — what more can I relate? 

How trace the tedious ſeries of our fate? 140 
Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe, 

The long hiſtorian of my country's woes : 

Back to thy native iſlands might'ſt thou ſail, 

And leave half-heard the m:lancholy tale. 

Nine painful years on that detelted ſhore ; 145 
What ſtratagems we form'd, what toils we bore; 
Still lab'ring on, till ſcarce at laſt we found 

Great Jove propitious, and our conqueſt crown'd, 


Ver. 133. There Ajax great, Achilles there the brave. ] I have ob- 
ſerved, that the poet infer:s 1:.to the Odyſſey ſeveral incidents that 
happened after the fall of Troy, and by that me.hod agreeably di- 
verſifies his poetry, and ſatisfies the curioſity of the reader, Eu- 
ſtathius remarks here, that he gives a title of hoaour to all the he- 
roes he mentions, except only to Achilles. Achilles had becn the 
occaſion of the ſufferings and death of many of th: Greeks by is 
auger, and obſtinacy in refuſing to obey Azamemnon ; therefore, 

while Neſtor is lamenting the calamities of the Greeks, he paſſes 
over A_hilles without any honourable mention, who hed ſo greatly 
added to their ſufferings. But I think this remark chimerciai ; 
one may as well ſay Achilles nzeded no epithet to diſtin,u.ſh him, 


It is with pl-aſure I ſec the old man dwell upon the praiſe of 
Antitochus : the father enlarges upon tre fam: of the ſon; he 
gives him four epith-ts of glory, and while Ajax is only praiſed as 
a warrior, Ac.tilochvs is great aud good, excellent in the ſtanding 
fight, or ſwift to puiſue an enemy, L-.nginus nat obſerved upon 
the beauty of his paſſage, 


Vol. I. | * | Far 
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Far o'er the reſt thy mighty father ſhin'd, 

In wit, in prudence, and in force of miud, 150 
Art thou the ſon of that illuſtrious ſire ? | 
With joy I graſp thee, and with love admire, 

So like your voices, and your words fo wile, 

Who finds thee younger mult conſult his eyes, 
Thy fire and I were one; nor vary'd ought I55 
In public ſentence, or in private thought ; 

Alike to council or th' aſſembly came, 

With equal ſouls and fentiments the ſame, 

But when (by wiſdom won) proud lion burn'd, 

And in their ſhips the conqu' ring Greeks return'd 
Twas God's high will the victors to divide, 161 
And turn th' event, confounding human pride: 
Some he deſtroy'd, ſome ſcatter'd as the duſt, 

(Not all were prudent, and not all were juſt) 

Then Diſcord, ſent by Pallas from above, 165 
Stern daughter of the great avenger Jove, 

The brother - kings inſpir'd with fell debate; 

Who call'd to council all th' Achaian ſtate, 

But call'd untimely (not the ſacred rite 

Obſerv'd, nor heedful of the ſetting light, 170 
Nor herald ſworn the ſeſſion to proclaim) 

Sour with debauch, a reeling tribe they came. 

To theſe the cauſe of meeting they explain, 

And Menelaus moves to croſs the main ; 


Ver, 149. Far ver the ref thy mig bty farther Hin d.] Neſtor ſpeaks 
of Ulyſſes as an inſcpatable friend; and it ſkews an excellent diſ- 
poſit ion in them both, to be rivals, and yet without envy, But 
the art of Neſtor is remarkable; he firſt gives the charaQer to U- 
lyſſes of being ſuperior in wiſdom to all the Greeks ; and yet at laſt 
he finds a way ſecretly to fet himſelf on a level with him, if not 
above him: we ever, ſays be, thcught the ſame thoughts, ad 
were ever of the ſ.m- ſentiments : which though it may imply 
that they were of equal wiſdom, yet there is room left for it to ſig- 
nify, that Ulyſſes always aflented to the wiſdom of Neſtor, Euftath, 
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Not ſo the king of men: he will'd to ſtay; 175 
The ſacred rites and hecatombs to pay, : 

And calm Minerva's wrath, Oh blind to fate! 
The gods not lightly charge their love, or hate. 
With ire-full taunts each other they oppoſe, 

Till in loud tumuit all the Greeks aroſe, 180 
Now diff 'rent counſels ev'ry breaſt divide, 

Each burns with rancour to the adverſe ſide: 

Th' unquiet night range projects entertain'd; 

(So Jove, that urge'd us to our fate, ordain'd.) 

We, with the rikng morn our ſhips unmoor'd, 185 
And brought our captives and our ſtores aboard; 

But half the people with reſpect obey'd 

The king of men, and at his bidding ſtay'd. 

Now on the wings of winds our courſe we keep, 

(For God had ſmooth'd the waters of th: deep) 190 
For Tenedos we ſpread our eager oars, | 
There land, and pay due victims to the pow'rs : 

To bleſs our ſafe return we join in pray'r, 

But angry Jove diſpers'd our vows in air, 

And rais'd new diſcord, Then (ſo heav'n decreed). 
Ulyſſes firſt and Neſtor diſagreed : _. 196 
Wiſe as he was, by various counſels ſway'd, 

He there, tho' tate, to pleaſe the monarch, ſtay'd. 
But I, determin'd, [tem the foamy floods, 


Warn'd of the coming fury of the gods. 200 
With 
Ver. 197. Wiſe as he vba by wat ious counſels ſroay'd, . 


He there, tho" late, to pleaſe the monarch, Hay d.] 

It is with great addreſs that Neitoc relates the return of Ulyſſes to 
Agamemnon ; he aſcribes it not directly to Ulyſſes, but to his aſ- 
ſoc:ates in the voyage; he mollifies it, in complaiſance to Tele- 
machus. Bac Neſtor, according to Dacier, conceals the true rea · 
ſon of His return; it was not to pleaſe Agamemnon, but out of 
far of the goddeſs Minerva, whoſe ſtat ue ne had taken by force 
from Troy: to appeaſe that goddeſs, he returns to join in ſacrifice 
with Agamemnon, Emnftathius, 


Ver, 200, Warn'd of the coming fury of the gods,] It may be aſked - 
| F 2 how - 
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With us, Tydides fear'd and urge'd his haſte : 

And Menelaus came, but came the laſt, | 

He join'd our veſſels in the Leſbian bay, 

While yet we doubred of our wat'ry way; 

If to the right to urge the pilot's toil, 20 5 
(The ſafer road) be ſides the Pſyrian iſle ; 

Or the ſtreight courſe to rocky Chios plow, 

And anchor under Mimas' ſhaggy brow ? 

We ſought direction of the pow'r divine: 

The god propitious gave the guiding ſign; 210 
Thro' the mid ſeas he bids our navy ſteer, 

Aud in Eubœa ſhun the woes we fear. 

The whiſtling winds already wak'd the {ky ; 

Before the whiſtling winds the veſſels fly, 

With rapid ſwiftneſs cut the liquid way, 215 
And reach Gereſtus at the point of day, 

There hecator bs of bulls, to Neptune lain, 

High flaming pleaſe the monarch of the main, 

The fourth day ſhone, when all their labours o'er 
Tydides' veſſel touch'd the wiſh'd-for ſhore : 220 
But I to Pylos ſcud before the gales, 

The god till breathing on the ſwelling fails; 
Sep'rate from all, I ſafely landed here; 

Their fates or fortunes never reach'd my ear. 


EO Neftor attained this knowledge of the evils which the gods 
were preparing? Euſtathius aſcribes it to his great wiſdom, which. 
gave him an inſight into futurity, Dacier with more reaſon tells 
us, that Neſtor knew that Minerva had been offended, and might 


con cquently apprehend a punil:ment was to be inflicted for the 
offence, 


Ver. 221, But I to Pyles, &c. ] Euſtathius obſerves from the an» 
- tients, that the poet with great judgement ſuſpends, and breaks off 
this relation of Neſtor; by this method he has an opportunity to 
carry Telemachus to other countries, and inſert into his poem the 
ſtory of Menelaus and Helen: this method likewiſe gives an air of 
probability to what he writes; the poet ſeems afraid td deceive, 
and when he ſends Telemachus to other parts for better intelli- 
gence, he ſeems to conſult truth and exactneſs. y 
et 
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Yet what I learn'd, attend; as here I ſat, 225 
And aſk'd each voyager each hero's fate; 5 
Curious to know, and willing to relate. 
Safe reach'd the Myrmidons their native land, 
Beneath Achilles' warlike ſon's command. 
Thoſe, whom the heir of great Apollo's art, 230 
Brave Philoctetes, taught to wing the dart; 
And thoſe whom Idomen from Ilion's plain 
Had led, ſecurely croſt the dreadful main. 
How Agamemnon touch'd his Argive coaſt, 
And how his life by fraud and force he loſt, 235 
And how che murd'rer paid his forfeit breath ; 
What lands ſo diſtant from that ſcene of death 
But trembliag heard the fame ? and heard admire 
How well the ſon appeas'd his flaughter'd fire ! 
Ev'n to th' unhappy, that unjuſty bleed, 240 
Hear'n gives poſterity, t'avenge the deed. 
So fell Agyithus; and may thou, my friend, 
(On whom the virtues of thy fire deſcend) 
Make future times thy equal act adore, 
And be what brave Oreltes was before! 245 
The prudent youth reply'd. O thou the grace 
And laſting glory of the Grecian race 1 


Ver: 229. Achilles warlike fr. The ſon of Achilles was named 
Neoptolemus, by others Pyrrhus; his ſtory is this: when he had 
reached Theſſaly with the Myrmidons of Achilles, by the advics - 
of Thetis he ſet fire to his veffels; and, being warned by Helenus, 
from the oracles, to fix his habitation where he found a houſe whoſe 
foundations were iron, whoſe walls were wood, and whole roof 
was wool; he took his journey on foot, and, coming to a certain 
lake of Epirus, he found ſome perſons fixing their ſpears with the 
point downwards into the earth, and covering the tops of them with 
their cloaks, and after this manner making their tents : he looked 
upon the oracle as fulfilled, and dwelt there, Aftewards having a a 
fon by Andromache the wife of Hector, he named bim Moloſſus, 
from whom the region took the name of Moloſſia. From this 
country are the Moloſſi canes, mentioned by Virgil, Euftathivs; 
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Juſt was the vengeance, and to lateſt days 
Shall long poſterity reſound the praiſe, | 
Some god this arm with equal proweſs bleſs! 250- 
And the proud ſaitors ſhall its force confeſs : 
Injarious men! who while my ſoul is fore 
Of freſh afronts, are meditating more, 
But heav'n denies this honour to my hand, 
Nor ſhall my father repoſſeſs the land: 255 
The father's fortune never to return, 
And the ſad ſon's to ſuffer and to mourn! 

Thus he; and Neſtor tock the word: My ſon, 
Is it then true, as diſtant rumours run, 
That crowds of rivals for thy mother's charms. 260 
Thy palace fill with inſults and alarms ? 
Say, is the fault, tho! tame ſubmiſſion, thine ? 
Or leagu'd againſt thee, do thy people join, 
Mov'd by ſome oracle, or voice divine ? 
And yet who knows, but ripening lies in fate 265 
An hour of vengeance for th' afflicted ſtate ; | 
When great Ulyſſes ſhall ſuppreſs theſe harms, 
Ulyſſes fingly, or all Greece in arms. 


Ver, 268. Ul;ſſes fingly, or all Greece in arms. ] The poet ſhews 
bis great Judgeinent in preparing the reader for the defttution of 
the ſuiiors ; that great cat«ftrophe is managed by few hands, and it 
might ſeem incredible that ſo few could deſtroy ſo many: the poet 
therefore, to give an air of truth to his action, frequently incul- 
cates the aſſiſtance of Pallas, which mu at leaft ſhew, that ſach a 
great exploit is not impoſſible to be executed by ſtratagems and va- 
1.ur : it is by art, not ſtrength, that Ulyſſes conquers. 


All Greece in arms. 


This is ſpoken i in a general ſenſe, and comprehends not only the 
ſabieAs of Ulyſſes, or even the Pylians and Spartans, but implies, 
that al) the Greeks would riſe in the cauſe of Ulyſſes, What the 
ſuitors had ſpoken ſcoffingly in the preceding book, that Telema- 
chus was ſ-iling to Pyle on Sparta for ſupplies, appears in this not 
to be impraQticable z ſo that i was choice and not neceſſity that 
determined the poet to make uſe of no ſuch eaſy expedients for the 
deftruQion of the ſuitors, Euftathiaus, 


But 
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But if Athena, war's triumphant maid, 
The happy ſon, will, as the father, aid, 270 
(Whoſe fame and ſafety was her conſtant care. 
In ev'ry danger and in ev'ry war : 
Never on man did heav'nly favour ſhine 
With rays ſo ſtrong, diſtinguiſh'd and divine, 
As thoſe with which Minerva mark'd thy fire) 275 
So might ſhe love thee, ſo thy foul inſpire ! 
Soon ſhou'd their hopes in humble duſt be laid, 
And long oblivion of the bridal bed, | 

Ah! no ſuch hope (the prince with ſighs replies) 
Can touch my breaſt; that bleſſing heay'n denies. 280 
Ev'n by celeſtial favour were it giv'n, 
Fortune or fate wou'd croſs the will of heav'n. 

What words are theſe, and what imprudence thine ?. 
(Thus interpos'd the martial maid divine) 
Forgetful youth! but know, the pow'r above 285 
With eaſe can ſave each object of his love; 
Wide as his will, extends his boundleſs grace ; 
Nor loſt in time, nor circumſcrib'd by place, 
Happier his lot, wlio many ſorrows palt, 
Long lab'ripg gains his natal ſhore at laſt; 290 

| Then 


Ver. 282. Fortune or fate would croſs the wviil of beav u.] It may 
be aſked how an expretiion ſo near blaſphemy, as Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves, could eſcape a perſon ot ſuch piety as Telemachus? It is true, 
the poet makes Minerva herſell correct it; but yet the objection re- 
maine, viz, how could Telemachus ſpeak it? I think ſince the 
poet himſelf condemns it, we may give it up as an indecency in 
Telemachus; it is natural for men in deſpair (and that was the 
condition of Telemachus), to uſe a vehemence of expreſſion, and 
this might tranſp rt Tel. machus beyond the bounds of prudence, 
The only pothible way that occurs to me to take off the impiety, is 
to have recourſe to deſtiny: it was the opinion of the antients, 
that the gods could not alter deſtiny: and then Telemachus may 
mean no more, than that it was decreed by the deſtinies that Ulyſ- 
ſes ſnculd return no more. 

Ver, 289. Happier bis lat, wpbo, & e. ] Nothing can be better a 


— 
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| Then who too ſpeedy, haſtes to end his life 

By ſome ſtern ruſhan, or adult'rous wife. 

| Death only is the lot which none can miſs, 

| And all is poſſible to heav'n, but this. 

| The beſt, the deareſt fav'rite of the ſky 295 
Mult taſte that cup, for man is born to die. 

Thus check'd, reply'd Ulyſſes prudent heir : 
Mentor, no more — the mournful thought forbear; 
For he no more muſt draw his country's breath, 


Already ſnatch'd by fate, and the black doom of death! 
Paſs we to other ſubjects; and engage 301 
On themes remote the venerable ſage : va 


(Who = 


pined to encoutzge Telemachus, than what the poet here delivers: 

Minerva ſets Agamemnon in oppoſition to Ulyſſes : Agamemnon 
made a ſpeedy voyage to his country, and there fell by treachery 
Ulyſſes has long been abſ.nt, but yet is happier than Agamemnon : 
the gods perhaps reſerve him for beiter for: unes, at leaſt nothing 
can be concluded from his long abſence, and this is ſufficient to - 
teach Telemachus not to deſpair, Euftaihius, 


Ver. 294. And all is paſſible to beaw*n, but this. ] What Minerva 
here ſays juſtifies the remark I made, that what Telemachus ſeem- 
ed to have ſpoken raſhly, may be ſoftened, if not vindicated, by 
having recourſe to deſtiny : it is evident from this paſſage, that deſ- 
tiny was ſuperior to the power of the gods: otherwiſe Minerva 
ſpeaks as blaſphemouſly as Telemachus : for what difference is 
there between ſaying, that the gods could not preſerve even thoſe 
they love from death, and ſaying that the gods could not ſave 
Ulyſſes? Why therefore may not the words of Telemachus be 
thought to have a reſpect to deſtiny ? 


Ver. 301. Paſs awe to other ſubjefs 5——] Telemachus here puts 
ſeveral queſtions, as it were in a breath, to Neſtor; and Plutarch 
obſerves upon this paſſage, that he who enquires any thing of an 
old man, though the old man himſelf has no concern in the ſtory, 
wins his heart at once; and incites a perſon, who is upon all occa- 
Hons very willing to diſcourſe. He introduces this as an inſtance 
of the art Telemachus uſes, in adapting himſelf by his queſtions to 
the temper of the perſon with whom he converſes: he puts toge- 
[. ther, continues he, ſeveral queſtions upon ſeveral ſubjects, which 


15 
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(Who thrice has ſeen the periſhable kind 

Of men decay, and thro' three ages thin'd, 

Like gods majeſtic, and like gods in mind.) 305 

For much he knows, and juſt concluſions draws 

From various precedents, and various laws. 

O ſon of Neleus! awful Neſtor, tell 

How he, the mighty Agamemnon fell ? 

By what ſtrange fraud Zgyſthus wrought, relate, 319 

(By force he could not) ſuch a hero's fate ? 

Liv'd Menelaus not in Greece ! or where 

Was then the martial brother's pious care ? 

Condemn'd perhaps ſome foreign ſhore to tread ; 

Or ſure Ægyſthus had not dar'd the deed. 315 
To whom the full of days. IIluſtrious youth, 

Attend (tho' partly thou haſt gueſt) the truth, 

For had the martial Menelaus found 

The ruffian breathing yet on Argive ground; 


is more judicious than to c:nfine his anſwer to a ſiagle interroga- 
tory, and by that meihod deprive Neſtor of one of the moſt plea» 
ſant eojoyments of old age, I mean the pleaſure of talking, Plus 
tarch. Sympoſcac, 

Ver. 303. Whe thi ice bad ſeen the periſhable kind 
| Of men decay, ] 
The poet here tells us that Neſtor was now in h's feurth genera» 
tion: Ovid took the word te to ſignify an hundred years; but 
then Neſtor muſt have been above three hundred years old. Others 
with more probability underſtand it to ſignify a generation, or ſuch 
a portion of time in which any race of men flouriſh together, which 
is computed to be about thirty years. I refer the reader to the note 
af the 333d verſe of the firſt book of the Iliad, for the particular 
age of Neſtor, According to that computation, he muſt now be 
about ninety: five yeais of age, 

Ver. 309. Hotw be, the mighty Azamemnon fell ?) Telemachus 
does not aſk this queſtion out of curioſity, but with great judge- 
ment; he knows there were deſigns againſt his life, as well as 
there had been againſt Agamemnon ; he therefore aſks it, that he 
may learn how to defeat them; chiefly to inſtruct himſelf how beſt 
to aſſiſt his father upon his return, by aiding him in eſcaping the 
ſnares of the ſuitors, Dacter, 

Nor 
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Nor earth had hid his carcaſe from the ſkies, 320 


Nor Grecian virgins ſhriek'd his obſequies, 

But fowls obſcene diſmember'd his remains, 

And dogs had torn him on the naked plains, 

While us the works of bloody Mars employ'd, 

The wanton youth inglorious peace enjor'd ; 325 
He, firetch'd at eaſe in Argos' calm receſs, 

(Whoſe ſtately Reeds luxuriaat paltures bleſs) 

With flattery's infinuating art 

Sooth'd the frail queen, and poiſon'd all her heart, 
At firſt with worthy ſhame and decent pride, 339 
The royal dame his lawleſs ſuit deny'd. 

For virtue's image yet poſſeſt her mind, 

Taught by a maſter of the tuneful kind : 

Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 

Conſign'd the youthful conſort to his care, 335 
True to his charge, the bard preſerv'd her long 

In honour's limits; ſuch the pow'r of ſong. 

But when the gods theſe objects of their hate 
Dragg'd to deſtruction, by the links of fate ; 
The bard they banifh'd from his native ſoil, 340 
And left all helpleſs in a deſert iſle : - 

There he, the ſweeteſt of the ſacred train, 

Sung dying to the rocks, but ſung in vain, 


Ver. 333. Taugbt by a maſter of the tuneful kind.] Homer through 
the whole Ody ſſey ſpeaks much in honour cf the art which he 
bimfelf loved; and in which he fo eminently excelled ; from theſe 
and other paſſages we may learn the ſtate of poetry in thoſe ages: 


% Poets (ſays Euſtathius) were ranked in the claſs of philoſophers; . 
6 and the ancients made uſ: of them as preceptors in muſic and 


« morality :* Strabo quotes this very paſſage a an inflance of the 
excellence of poetry in forming the ſoul to worthy ations : AZgy- 
ſthus could not deb:uch Clytemneſtra, until he bauihed the poet 
who was her guide and inſtructor. 


55 Then 
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Then virtue was no more; her guard away, 

She fell, to luſt a voluntary prey. 345 

Ev'n to the temple ſtalk'd th' adult'rous ſpouſe, 

With impious thanks and mockery of vows, 

With images, with garments, and with gold; 

And od'rous fumes from loaded altars roll'd. | 
Me.:atime from flaming Troy we cut the way, 350 

With Menelaus, thro' the curling ſea. 

But when to Sunium's ſacred point we came, 

Crown'd with the temple of th' Athenian dame ; 

Atrides' pilot, Phrontes, there expir'd ; 

(Phrontes, of all the ſons of men admir'd 


5 
To ſteer the bounding bark with ſteady toil, NY 
When the ſtorm thickens, and the billows boil) 
While yet he exercis'd the ſteerman's art, 
Apollo touch'd him with his gentle dart ; 
Ev'n with the rudder in his hand he fell, 360 


To pay whoſe honours to the ſhades of hell, 
We check'd our halte, by pious office bound, 
And laid our old companion in the ground, 


Ver, 344. Then virtue was no mare; her guard away, 
Sbe fell — | 

There is a fine moral couched in the (tory of the bard and Clvtem- 
neſtra; it admirably paints the advantage we draw from wiſe com- 
panions tor the improvement of our virtues: Clytemneſtra was 
chaſte, b+cauſe her inſtructor was wiſe : his wiſdom was an inſu- 
perable guard to her modeſty, It was long before ſhe yielded ; vir- 
tue and honour had a long centeſt; but ſhe no ſooner yielded to 
adultery, but ſhe aftilled in the murder of her huſband; from 
whence we may draw another moral, that one vice betrays us into 
another: and when once the fences of honour are thrown down, 
we become a prey to every paſſion, Dacier. 

Ver. 346. Ev'n to the temple fall d th” adult rous ſpouſe, Here 
is a ſurpriſing mixture of religion and impiety : MÆgyſthus, upon 
the accompliſhment of ſo great a crime as adultery, returns thanks 
to the geds by oblations, as if they had aſſiſted him in the execu- 
tion of it, Neſtor dweils upon it at large, to ſhew that ZEgyſthus. 
greatly aggravated his guilt by ſuch a plece of impious devotion, 
Da ier. 


And 


- : 
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And now the rites diſcharge'd, our courſe we. keep 
Far on the gloomy boſom of the deep : 365 
Soon as Malza's miſty tops ariſe, | 
Sadden the Thund'rer blackens all the ſkies, 
And the winds whiltle, and the ſurges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and obſcure the pole. 
The tempeſt ſcatters, and divides our fleet; 370 
Part, the ſtorm urges on the coaſt of Crete, 
Where winding round the rich Cydonian plain, 
The ſtreams of Jardan iſſue to the main. 
There ſtands a rock, high eminent and ſteep, 
Whoſe ſhaggy brow o'erhangs the ſhady deep, 375 
And views Gortyna on the weſtern fide ; 
On this rough Auſter drove th' impetuous tide ; 
With broken force the billows roll'd away, 
And heav'd the fleet into the neighb'ring bay, 
Thus ſav'd from death, they gain'd the Phæſtan ſhores, 
With ſhatter'd veſlels, and diſabled oars : 381 
But five tall harks the winds and waters t ſt, 5 
Far from their fellows on the Ægyptian coaſt, 
There wander'd Menelaus thro' foreign ſhores, 
Amaſſing gold, and gath'ring naval ſtores; 385 
While curſt Ægyſthus the deteſted deed 
By frau'd fulfill'd, and his great brother bled. 
Sev'n years, the traitor rich Mycenæ ſway'd, 
And his {tern rule the groaning land obey'd ; 
Ver. 371. Pa t, the flurm urges on the coaſt of Crete, | Homer dces 
not amuſe us by relating what became of theſe companions of Me- 
nelaus; he omits this judiciouſly, and follows the thread of his 
ſtory : Menelaus is the perſon whom the poet has in view; he 


therefore paſſes over the ſtory of his companions, to carry on the 
fable of the poem by leading us directly to Menelaus. 

V.r. 383. On t Ag yptian can.] In the original it is, 
« The wind and water carried them to AEgyptus,” Homer by 
FE gyptus means the river Nile, and then it is alays uſed in the 
maſculine gender ; the region about it took its name from the ri- 
ver /Egypius; this is always uſed in the feminine gender: but the 
cc untry had not received that name in the days of Homer. E. ſtatb. 


2 The 
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The eighth, from Athens to his realm reſtor'd, 390 
Oreſtes brandiſh'd the revenging ſword, 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun'ra! flame 

The vile aſſaſſin, and adult'rous dame, 

That day, ere yet the bloody triumphs ceaſe, 
Return'd Atrides to the coaſt of Greece, 395 
And ſafe to Argos' port his navy brought, 

With gifts of price and pond'rous treaſure fraught, 
Hence warn'd, my ſon beware! nor idly ſtand 

Too long a [ſtranger to thy native land; 

Leſt heedleſs abſence wear thy wealth wy, 400 
While lawleſs feaſters in thy palace ſway ; 

Perhaps may ſeize thy realm, and ſhare the ſpoil ; 
And thou return, with diſappointed toil, 5 
From thy vain journey, to a rifled iſle, 

Howe'er, my friend, indulge one labour more, 405 
And ſeek Atrides on the Spartan ſhore. 

He, wand'ring long, a wider circle made, 

And many-language'd nations has ſurvey'd ; 

And meaſur'd tracts unknown to other ſhips, 

Amid the monſtrous woaders of the deeps ; 410 
(A length of ocean and unbounded sky, 

W hich ſcarce the ſea fowl in a year o'erfly) 


Go 


Ver, 411, A length of ocean and unb unded ſky, 
Wiich ſcarce ihe ſea fowl in a year verfly.] 
It muſt be confeſt, that Neſtor greatly exaggerates this deſcription ; 
Homer himſelf tells us, that a ſhip may ſai! in five days from Crete 
to Egypt; wherefore then this hyperbole of Neſtor ? It might 
perbaps be to deter Telemachus from a deſign cf failing to Crete, 
and he through his inexperience might believe the deſcription. It 
may be added, that wha! Neſtor ſpeaks concerning the flight of 
birds, may be only ſaid to ſhew the great diſtar.ce of that ſea : nay, 
by a favcurable interpretation it may be recuncited to truth; the 
meaning then muſt be this: ſhould a perſon obſerve that ſea a 
whole year, he would not ſee one bird flyipg over it, both becauſe 


of the vaſtneſs and dreadfulneſs of it; and 2 the whole ef 
Vol. | 0G thts 
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Go then ; to Sparta take the wat'ry way, 

Thy ſhip and failors but for orders ay ! 

Or if by land thou chuſe thy courſe to bend, 415 

My ſteeds,, my chariots, and my ſons attend: 

Thee to Atrides they ſhall ſafe convey, 

Guides of thy road, companions of thy way, 

Urge him with truth to frame his free replies, 

And ſure he will: for Menelaus is wiſe. 420 
Thus while he ſpeaks, the ruddy ſun deſcends, 

And twilight grey-her ev'ning ſhade extend. 

Then thus the blue-ey'd maid : O full of days! 

Wiſe are thy words, and juſt are all thy ways, 

Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wine, 425 

Sacred to Neptune and the pow'rs divine, 

The lamp of day is quench'd beneath the deep, 

And ſoft approach the balmy hours of ſleep : 

Nor fits it to prolong the heavenly feaſt, 

Timeleſs, indecent, but retire to reſt, 430 
So ſpake Jove's daughter, the celeſtial maid, 

The ſober train attended and obey'd, 

The ſacred heralds on their hands around 

Pour'd the iull urrs; the youths the goblets crown'd : 

From bowl to bowl the holy bev'rage flows ; 435 

While to the final ſacrifice they roſe. 

The tongues they calt upon the fragrant flame, 

And pour, above, the conſecrated ſtream, 

And now, their thirſt by copious draughts allay'd, 

The youthful hero and th' Athenian maid 440 


this might ariſe from the obſervation, that this ſea is not frequent. 
cd by birds. This is wholly and almoſt literally taken from Euſta- 
thius; and if we add to this the ignorance of the ſea and ſea-affairs 
in thoſe ages, we ſhall the leſs wonder to hear ſo wiſe a man as 
Neſtor deſeribing it with ſo much terror. Navigation is now g:eat- 
ly improved, and the moderns ſail further in a month, than the 
ancients could in a year; their whole art coi filtir.g chiefly in coaſt« 
ing along the ſhores, and conſequently they made but little way, 


Propoſe 
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Propoſe departure from the finiſh'd rite, 

And in their hollo e bark to paſs the night: 

But this the hoſpitable ſage deny'd. 

Forbid it, Jove ! and all the gods ! he cry'd, 

Thus from my walls the much-lov'd fon to ſend 445 
Of ſuch a hero, and of ſuch a friend ! 

Me, as ſme needy peaſant, would ye leave, 

Whom heav'n denies the bleſſing to relieve ? 

Me would you leave, who boait imperial ſway, 
When beds ot royal ſtate inviſe your ſtay ? 450 
N long as life this mortal ſhall inſpire, 

Or as my children imitate their fire, 

Here ſh.4ll the wand'ring ſtranger find his home, 
And hoſpitable rites adorn the dome, 


Ver. 450. When beds of royal flate invi e your flay ?] This paſſage 
gives us a full in gh ini» the manners of theſe holpitable ages; 
they not only kept a treaſury for bowls or vaſes of gold or ſilver, to 
give as Z::Yn4z, or gifts of hoſpitality, but alſo a wardrobe of va. 
rious habits ud rich furniture, to lodge and beſtow upon ſtrengers, 
_Euſt ath;us relates, ha! Tellias of Agrigentum was a perſon ot ſy 
great hoſpitality, that five hundred horſemen coming to his hauſe 
in tne winter ſeaſon, he entertained them, and gave every man a 
cloak and a tunic, This laudable cuſtom p.ev iled, a d f1!] pre- 
vaiis, in the eaſtern countries: it was the practice of Abraham of 
old, and is at th.s day of the Turks, as we may learn from their 
caravanſeras, ereCte. for the reception of tiavellers. And yet Da- 
cier ovſerves, tnat a French critic has thewed ſo ill a taſte as to ri- 
dicule this piſlage, ** Telemachus ('ays that author) being emer- 
“e tained by N-:ftor, intimates his intention of returaing to loge 
«© on ſhip-board with his companions: bu Neftor deiuins him, by 
« aſking nim if he thought he had not quil:s or coverlets to give 
« him a night's lodging: upon this Telemachus goes to bed in a 
« reſounding gallery, and Neſtor in a bed which his wife made 
« ready for him.“ The nobleſt things are moſt liable to burl-ſque, 
by perverting their meaning; as ſome pictures, by varying the po- 
ſition, repreſent a ma; or a monſter. He is very ſevere upon the 
reſounding gallery, which in iruth means ro more than very lofty 
or elevated, and by conſequence very noble and magnificent. 


G 2 Well - 
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Well haſt thou ſpoke (the blue - ey'd maid replies) 
Belov'd old man! benevolent, as wiſe, 456 


Be the kind dictates of thy heart obey'd, 


And let thy words Telemachus perſuade : 

He to thy palace ſhall thy ſteps purſue ? 

I to the ſhip, to give the orders due, | 460 
Pr-ſcribe directions, and confirm the crew, 

For I alone ſuſtain their naval cares, 

Who boaſt experience from theſe ſilver hairs ; 

All youths, the reſt, whom to this journey move 
Like years, like tempers, and their prince's love, 465 
There in the veſſel (ball I paſs the night; 

And ſoon as morning paints the fields of light, 


J go to challenge from the Caucons bold, 
A debt, contracted in the days of old, 


But this thy gueſt, receiv'd with friendly care, 470 
Let thy ſtrong courſers ſwift to Sparta bear ; 


Ver. 468. I go to challenge from the Caucons. ] The poet makes a 
double uſe of theſe words of the goddeſs ; ſhe gives an air of proba- 
bility to her excuſe, why ſhe ſhould not be preſſed to ſtay ; and at 
the ſame time Homer avoids the abſurdity of introducing that god- 
deſs at Spatta; Menelaus and Helen are celebrating the nuptials 
of their ſon and daughter: Minerva is a virgin deity, and conſe- 
quently an enemy to all nuptial ceremonies, Fuftuibius, 

But it may be neceſſary to obſerve who theſe Caucons are: we 
foi in the tenth book of the Iliad, the Caucons mentioned as aux- 

i iaries to Troy: there Dolon ſays, 


The Carians, Caucons, the Pelaſgian hoſt, 
And Leleges encamp along the coaſt, 


Are theſe Cancons the ſame with thoſ: here mentioned? Euſta- 
thius informs us, that there was a people of Triphyly, between. 
Elis and Pylos, named Caucons : but S.rabo ſays, that the whole 
race is now extinct, and that theſe here mentioned are of Dymæa, 
and take their name from the river C-u:on : whereas thoſe in the 
Iliad are Paphlagonians: they were a wandering nation, and con- 
fequently might be the ſame people originally, and retain the ſame 
name in different countries, 
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Prepare thy chariot at the dawn of day, 
And be thy ſon companion of his way, 

Then turning with the word, Minerva flies, 
And ſoars an eagle thro' the liquid ſkies, 
Viſion divine ! the throng'd ſpeQators gaze 
| In holy wonder fixt, and ſtill amaze 
But chief the rev'rend ſage admir'd ; he took 
The hand of young Telemachus, and ſpoke, 


Oh happy youth! and favour'd of the ſkies, 


Diſtinguiſh'd care of guardian deities ! 
W hoſe early years for future worth engage, 
No vulgar manhood, no ignoble age, 
For 1+! none other of the court above 
Than ſhe, the daughter of almighty Jove, 
Pallas herſelf, the war triumphant maid, 
Confelt is thine, as once thy tather's aid, 
So guide me, goddels ! fo propitious {aine 
On me, my conſort, and my royal line ! 
A yearling ballock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and yet tender horns, 
Whole budding. honours ductile gold adorns, . 
Submiſſive thus the hoary fire preferr'd 
His holy vow : the fav'ring goddets heard, 
Then flowly riſing, o'er the ſandy ſpace 
Precedes the tather, follow'd by his race, 
| (A long proceſſion) timely marching home 
In comely order to che regal dome. 
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There when arriv'd, on thrones around him place'd, 


His ſons and grandſons the wide circle grace'd, 


To theſe the hoſpitable ſage, in ſign 
Of ſocial welcome, mix'd the racy wine, 


Late from the mellowing caſk reſtor'd to light, 


By ten long years refin'd, and roſy bright.) 
To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown'd, 
And ſprinkled Jarge libations on the ground, 
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Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 

And to the gifts of balmy fleep repairs, 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

And 1-pt beneath the pompous colonade 

Faſt by his ſide Piſiſtratus lay ſpread, 

(In age his equal) on a ſplendid bed: 

But in an inner court, ſecurely clos'd, 

The rev'rend Neſtor and his queen repos'd, 
When now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn; 

The old man early roſe, walk'd forth, and ſat 

On poliſh'd ſtone before his palace gate: 

With unguents ſmooth the lucid marble ſhone, 

Where ancient Neleus fat, a ruſtic throne, 

Burt he deſcending to th' infernal ſhade, 

Sage Neſtor fill'd it, and the ſcepter ſway'd. 

His ſons around him mild obeiſance pay, 

And duteous take the orders of the day. 

Firſt Echephron and Stratius quit their bed; 

Then Perſeus, Aretus, and Thraſymed ; 

The laſt Piſiſtratus aroſe from reſt : 
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They came, and near him place'd the ſtranger gueſt. 


Ver. 518. And ſat en peliſp'd fone before bis palace gate, ] 


We have here an ancient cuſtom recvried by the poet; a king pla- 
ces himſelf before the gate of hi palace upon a ſeat of marble, 
worn ſmooth by long uſe, ſays Euſtathius, or perhaps ſm--oched 
exquiſitely by the hand of the workman, What I would chiefly ob- 
ſerve is, that they placed themſelves thus in public for the diſↄatch 
of juſtice: we read in the Scripture of judges © ſitting in the gate.“ 

Ver. 528, Piſiſlratus.] Would I indulge my fancy in a conjec- 
ture, I might uppoſe that the famous tyrant Piſiſtratus was de- 
ſcended, or borrowed his name from this ſon of Neſtor, Herodo- 
tus informs us, as Euſtathivs obſerves, that ali the Piſiſtrati were 
originally Pylians, If this be true, we have a very ſtrong evidence 
that Homer is not all fiction, but that he celebrates the great men 
of thoſe ages with reality, and only embellithes the true ſtory with 
the craaments of poetry, 


To 
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To theſe the ſenior thus declar'd his will: 530 

My ſons ! the diQates of your fire fulfil. 

To Pallas, firſt of gods, prepare the feaſt, 

Who grace'd our rites, a more than mortal gueſt, 

Let one diſpatchful, bid ſome ſwain to lead 

A well-fed bullock from the graſſy mead ; 533 

One ſeek the harbour where the veſſels moor, 

And bring thy friends, Telemachus ! aſhore, 

(Leave only two the galley to attend) 

Another to Laerceus mult we ſend, 

Artitt divine, whoſe ſkilful hands infold 540 

The victim's horn with circumfuſile gold. 

The reſt may here the pious duty ſhare, 

And bid the handmaids for the feaſt prepare, 

The ſeats to range, the fragrant wood to bring, 

And limpid waters from the living ſpring. 545 
He ſaid, and buſy each his care beſtow'd; 

Already at the gates the bullock low'd, 

Already came the Ithacenſian crew, | 

The dext'rous ſmith the tools already drew : 

His pond'rous hammer, and his anvil ſound, 550 

And his ſtrong tongs to turn the metal round, 


Ver. 540. Laerceus——artift divine, &c.] The author of the 


parallel quotes this paſſage to prove, that Homer was ignorant of 
the mechanic arts: we have here, ſays he, a gilder with his an- 
vil and hammer; but what occaſion has he for an anvil and ham- 
mer in the art of a gilder? Boileau has excellently vindicated Ho- 
mer from this objection, in his reflections upon Longinus; this 
gilder was a gold-beater : Neſtor, we ſce, turniſhed the gold, and 
| he beat it into leaves, ſo that he hud occaſion to make uſe of his 
anvil and hammer; the anvil was portable, becauie the work was 
not laborious, Our modern travellcrs aſſure us, that it is at this 
day the practice in the eaſtern regions, as in Perſia, &c. for the ar- 
tiſt; in metals t. carry about with chem tne whole implements of 
trade, to the houſe oi the perſons where they find employment ; it 
is th-refore a ful v ndication of Homer, to obſerve that che gold 
this artiſt uſed in gilding, was nothing but gold beat into fine leaves, 
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Nor was Minerva abſent from the rite, 

She view'd her honours, and enjoy'd the ſight. 
With rev'rend hand the king preſents the gold, 
Which round th' intorted horns the gilder roll'd; 
So wrought, as Pallas might with pride behold. 556 
Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow'r 

Brought the full laver, o'er their hands to pour, 
And caniſters of conſecrated flour, 

Stratius and Echephron the victim led; 560 
The ax was held by warlike Thraſymed, 

In act o ſtrike: before him Perſeus ſtœod, 

The vaſe extending to receive the blood. 

The king him'elf initiates to the pow'r; 

Scatters with quiv'ring hand the ſacred flour, 565 
And the ſtream ſprinkles : from the curling brows 
The hair collected in the fire he throws. 

Soon as due vows on ev'ry part were paid, 

And ſacred wheat upon the victim laid, 

Strong Thraiy med diſcharge'd the ſpeeding blow 570 


Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. 


Down funk the heavy beaſt: the females round, 
Maids, wives, and matrons, mix a thrilling ſound, 


Ver. 560, Stratius and Echephron, &c,] Neſtor here makes uſe 
only of the miniſtry of his ſors; tae reaſon of it is, becau'e it was 
reckoned honourable to ſerve in the performance of ſacrifice, this 
being in ſome ſenſe an attending upon the gods: or becauſe it 
was the practice of ih-ſe aces for great perſons to do thoſe offices 
with their own hands, which in the latter have been performed 
by ſervants, 

Euftath1us reports a ſaying of Antigo us, who obſerving his ſon 
behaving himſelf imperiouſly to his ſubſets, “ Know'ſt thou 
ce nct,” ſays he, © that royalty itſelf is but illuſtrious ſervitude !”? _ 
An .:.(timation that he nimſelf was but a ſervant of the public, and 
theref re ſhon'd uſe his ſervants with moderation, 

But the true reaſon of Neſtor's aſſiſt ng in the ſacrifice is, be- 
cauſe kings anciently had the inſpection cf religion, and prieſthood 
was joined to royalty, according to that of Virgil, | 
« Rex Anius, rex idem hominum Phkevique ſacerdot.“ 
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Nor ſcorn'd the queen the holy choir to join, 
(The firſt born ſhe, of old Clymenus' line; 575 
In youth by Neſtor lov'd, cf ſpotleſs fame, 
And lov'd in age, Eurydice her name.) 
From earth they rear him, ſtruggling now with death; 
And Neltor's youngelt ſtops the vents of breath, 
The ſoul for ever flies: on all ſides round 580 
Streams the black blood, and ſmokes upon the ground. 
The beaſt they then divide, and diſunite 
The ribs and limbs, obſervant of tae rite: 
On theſe, in double cawls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part, 585 
The ſacred ſage before his altar ſtands, 
Turns the burnt- off ring with his holy hands, 
And pours the wine, and bids the flames aſpire : 
The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire. 
The thighs now ſacrifice'd, and eutrails dreſt, 590 
Th' aſſiſtants part, transfix, and broil the reſt, 
While theſe officious tend the rites divine, 
The laſt fair branch of the Neſlorean line, 
Sweet Polycaſte, took the pleaſing toil | 
To bathe the prince, and pour the fragrant oil. 595 
| O'er 

Ver. 594. Sweet Polycaſte, to:k the pleaſing teil 

To bathe the prince, &c.] 


It is very neceſſary to ſay ſomething about this practice of women 


bathing and anointing men; it frequently occurs through the whole 
Odyſſey, and is ſo contrary to the uſ-ge of te moderns, as to give 
offence to modeſty; neither is this done by women of inferior qua- 
lity, but we have her: a young princeſs, bathing, anoiuting, and 
eloa hing the naked Telemachus. Euſtathius indeed tells us, it 
was undoubtedly by her father's command : but if it was a piece of 
immodeſty, it does not ſolve the objection, whoever commanded 
it, I confeſs it would be immodeit in theſe ages of the world, and 
the only excuſe that occurs to me is, to ſay that cuſtom eſtabliſhed 
it, It is in manners, in ſome degree, as in dreſs; if a faſhion ne- 
ver ſo indecent prev. ils, yet no pcrſon is ridiculous, becauſe it is 
faſhionable: ſo in manners, if a practice prevails univerſally, 
| though 
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O'er his fair limbs a flow'ry veſt he threw, 

And iſſu'd, like a god, to mortal view. 

His former ſeat beſide the king he found, 

(His people's father with his peers around) 

All place'd at eaſe the holy banquet join, 600 

And in the dazzling goblet laughs the wine. 

The rage of thirſt and hunger now fuppreſt, 

The monarch turns him to his royal guelt ; 

And for the promis'd journey bids prepare 

The ſnoot h-hair'd horſes, and the rapid car, 605 

Obſervant af his word; the word ſcarce ſpoke, 

The ſons obey, and join them to the yoke. 

Then bread and wine a ready handinaid brings, 

And prelents, ſuch as ſuit the ſtate of kings, 

The ghtt'ring ſeat Telemachus aſcends ; 610 

His faithful guide Piſiuratus attends ; 
x With 

though not reconcileable to real modeſty, yet no perſon can be ſaid 


to be immodeſt who comes into it, becauſe it is agreeable to the 
cuſtom o the times and countries, 

Ver, 6:0, &c. The conclufien of the bock.] I ſhall lay together 
What I have further te obſerve on tae onclufton of this book: it 
13 remarkable, that the p et ds not amuſe himſelf in deſcribing 
the preſent Telem chus received from Neſtor, or the provißons 
for the journey, or even the journey itſelf at large; he diſpa ches 
the whole in a few lines very Judiciouſly ; he carries his hero di- 
rectly to Menel us, who js to furni: many incidents that contri- 
bute to the deſign of the poem, and paſſes ver other matters as un- 
neceſſary, | 

We have likewiſe a piece of poeti al geography and learn that 
it is exactly two days journey from Pyle to Lacedæmon. 

This book takes up three days; the firſt is ſpent in the inquiries 
Telemachus makes of Neſtor concerning Ulyſſes ; the two laſt in 
the morn 'ng-ſacrifice a Pylos, and in the journey of Telemachus 
to Lacedæmon; ſo that five days have now paſſed fin-e the open- 
ing of the poem. I have ſaid nothing abcut the ſacrifice, though 
it be the moſt exact deſcription of the ſacrifices, as practiſed by the 
ancients, perhaps extant in any author; I refer to the obſervations 


upon the firſt bock of the Ili ad. 
I would 
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Then ſunk the ſun, and darken'd all the way. 
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With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew: 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew, 
Beneath the bounding yoke alike they held 
Their equal pace, and ſmok'd along the field. 615 
The tow'rs of Pylos fink, its views decay, 

Fields aſter fields fly back, 'till cloſe of day: 


To Pherz now, Diocleus' ſtately feat, 
(Of Alpheus' race) the weary youths retreat. 620 
His houſe affords the hoſpitable rite, | 
And pleas'd they fleep (the bleſhng of the night.) 
But when Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn; 
Again they mount, their journey to renew, 625 
And from the founding portico they flew, 
Along the waving fields their way they hold, 
The fields receding as the chariot roll'd : 
Then ſlowly ſunk the ruddy globe of light, 
And o'er the ſhaded landſcape ruſh'd the night, 630 


I would here remark, that the three firt books are written with 
the utmoſt ſimplicity : there has been no room for ſuch exalted 
ſtrokes of poet:y as are to be found in the Iliad, or in the future 
parts of the Odyſſey: but this is not cwing to the decay of genius 
in Homer, as ſome critics have affirmed, (who look upon the O- 
dyſſey as bearing ma ks of his declining years), but to the nature 
of the ſubject. The characters of Achilles and Ulyſſes are both 
very great, but very different. The Iliad conſiſts cf battles and a 
continual commotion ; the Odyſſey in patience and wiſdom : and 
conſequently the ſtyle of the two poems muſt be as different as the 
characters of the two heroes. A noble fountain of poetry opens in 
the next book, and flows with an uninterrupted courſe almoſt thro' 
the whole Oqyſſey. 
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The conference with Menelaus. 


Telemachus with Piſiſtratus arriving at Sparta, is bo- 
ſpitably received by Menelaus, to whom he relates the 
cauſe of his coming, and learns from him many par- 
ticulars of what befel the Greeks ſince the deſtruction 
of Troy, He dwells more at large upon the prophecies 
of Proteus to him in his return, from which he ac- 
quaints Telemachus, that Ulyſſes is detained in the 
Hand of Calypſo. | 

In the mean time the ſuitors conſult to deſtroy Telemachus 
in his voyage home, Penelope is apprijed of this, but 
comforted in a dream by Pallas, in the ſhape of her 
Siſter Iptbima. | 


ND.now proud Sparta with their wheels reſounds, 
Sparta whoſe walls a range of hills ſurrounds :; 


At the fair dome the rapid labour ends; 


Where ſat Atrides *mid(t his bridal friends, 
With double vows invoking Hymen's pow'r, 5 
To bleſs his ſons and daughters nuptial hour, 


* Ariſtotle in his Poetics reports, that certain ancient critics re · 
proached Homer for an indecency in making Telemachvs take his 
abode with Menclaus, and not with his own grandfather Icatius : 
this Monſ.eur Dacier ſufficiently anſwers, by ſhewing that Icarius 
had ſettled himſelf in Acarnania, and not in Lacedæmon. 


I That 
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That day, to great Achilles' ſon reſign'd, 
Hermione, the faireſt of her kind, 
Was ſent to crown the long protracted joy, 
Eſpous'd before the final doom of Troy: 10 
With ſteeds and gilded cars, a gorgeous train 
Attend the nymph to Phthia's diſtant reign. 
Meanwhile at home, to Megapenthes' bed 
The virgin-choir Alector's daughter led. 
Brave Megapenthes, from a ſtol'n amour 15 
To great Atrides' age his hand- maid bore : 
To Helen's bed the gods alone aſſign 
Hermione, t' extend the regal line; 
On whom a radiant pomp of graces wait, 
Reſembling Venus in attractive ſtate, 20 
While this gay friendly troop the king ſurround, 


With feſtival and mirth the roots reſound: 


A bard amid the joyous circle ſings 
High airs, attemper'd to the vocal ſtrings; 
Whilſt warbling to the varied ſtrain, advance 25 
Two ſprightly youths to form the bounding dance, 
Twas then, that iſſuing thro! the palace gate 
The ſplendid car roll'd flow in regal ate : 
On the bright eminence young Neſtor ſhone, 
And faſt beſide him great Ulyſſes' ſon : 30 
Grave Eteoneus ſaw the pomp appear, 5 
And ſpeeding, thus addreſs'd the royal ear. 
Two youths approach, whoſe ſemblant features prove 
Their blood devolving from the ſource of Jove. 
Is due reception deign'd, er mult they bend 35 
Their doubtful courſe to ſeek a diſtant friend? 
Inſenſate! (with a ſigh the king replies) 
Too long, miſ-judging, have I thought thee wiſe: 
| | But | 


Ver, 37. Menelaus blames Eteoneus.)] This is the firſt appe rance 
of Menelaus ; a:d ſurely nothing can more reconcile him to the | 
fayotr of the ſpeRators, thun thoſe amiable colours in which the | 

Vor. I, H poet 
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But ſure relentleſs folly Reels thy breaſt, 
Obdurate to reject the ſtranger gueſt; 

To theſe dear hoſpitable rites a foe, 
Which in my wand'rings oft” reliev'd my woe : 
Fed by the bounty of another's board, 


Till pitying Jove my native realm reſtor'd 


Straight be the courſers from the car releaſt, 

Conduct the youths to grace the genial feaſt, 
The ſeneſchal rebuk'd in haſte withdrew ; 

With equal hafte a menial train purſue : 

Part led the courſers, from the car enlarge'd, 

Each to a crib with choiceſt grain ſurcharge'd, 

Part in a portico, profuſely grace'd 

With rich magnificence, the chariot place'd : 

Then to the doom the friendly pair invite, 

Who eye the dazzling roofs with vaſt delight; 

Reſplendent as the blaze of ſummer-noon, 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon, 


From room to room their eager view they bend ; 


Thence to the bath, a beauteous pile, deſcend ; 
Where a bright damſel-train attend the gueſts 
With liquid odours, and embroider'd veſts. 
Refreſh'd, they wait them to the bow'r of ſtate, 
Where circled with his peers Atrides ſat : 
Thron'd next the king, a fair attendant brings 


The pureſt product of the cryſtal ſprings ; 


High on a maſly-vaſe of filver mold, 
The burniſh'd laver flames with ſolid gold : 
In ſolid gold the purple vintage flows, 


And on the board a ſecond banquet roſe, 
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poet paints bim. There is an overflow of humanity and gratitude 


in his expreſſions, like that of Dido in Virgil, 


Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco,” 
They contain a fine piece of morality,. and teach that thoſe men 
are more tender-hearted and humane, who have felt the reverſe of 
fortune, than thaſe who haye only lived in a condition of proſperity. 


When 
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When thus the king with hoſpitable port: — 

Accept this welcome to the Spartan court; 70 
The waſte of nature let the feaſt repair, 

Then your high lineage and your names declare: 
Say from what ſcepter'd anceſtry ye claim, 

Recorded eminent in deathleſs fame? 

For vulgar parents cannot ſtamp their race 75 
With ſignatures of ſuch majeltic grace, 

Ceaſing, benevolent he ſtraight aſſigns 
The royal portion of the choiceſt chines 
To each accepted friend : with grateful haſte 
They ſhare the honours of the rich repaſt, 80 
Suffice'd, ſoft-whiſpering thus to Neſtor's ſon, 

His head reclin'd, young Ithacus begun. 

View'ſt thou unmov'd, O ever-honour'd moſt! 
Theſe prodigies of art, and wond'rous coſt! 
Above, beneath, around the palace ſhines : 
The ſumleſs treaſure of exhauſted mines: 

The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray: 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above 

My wonder dictates is the dome of Jove. 90 

The monarch took the word, and grave reply'd. 
Preſumptuous are the vaunts, and vain the pride 

Of 


Ver. 8 1. Soft whiſpering thus to Neflar*s ſon.] This may be thought 
a circumſtance of no importance, and very trivial in Telemachus; 
but it ſhews his addreſs and decency : he whiſpers, to avoid the 
appearance of a flatterer, or to conceal his own inexperience, in 
ſhewing too much ſurpriſe at the magnzificence of the palace of Me- 
nelaus. Euftathius, 


Ver. 91. The monarch took the wward, & c.] The ancients, ſays 
Euſtathius, obſerve the prudence of Menelaus, in his reply co Te- 
lemachus ; and the prudence of Telemachus in his tehayicur to 

| Menclaus : Menelaus denies not his riches and magniſicence; but 
to take off the envy which they might attract, he throws the cala- 
| H 2 mitics 
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Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove conteſt, 
Unchange'd, immortal, and ſupremely bleſt ! 
With all my affluence when my woes are weigh'd, 95 
Envy will own, the purchaſe dearly paid, 

For eight ſlow-circling years by tempeſt toſt, 

From Cyprus to the far Phoenician coaſt, 

(Sidon the capital) I ſtretch'd my toil 

Thro' regions fatten'd with the flows of Nile, 100 
Next, Æthiopia's utmoſt bound explore, 

And the parch'd borders of th' Arabian ſhore : 

Then warp my voyage on the ſouthern gales, - 

O'er the warm Libyan waves to ſpread my fails : 
That happy clime! where each revolving year 105 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear; 


And 


mities he has-undergone into the contrary ſcale, and balances his 
felicity with his misfortunes: and Tel:machus, coming into the 
palace at the time of an entertainment, chuſes to ſatisfy his curio- 
ſity rather than his appetite, Plutarch, I confeſs, condemns Te- 
lemachus of inexperience ; who, when he ſaw the palace of Neſtor 
furniſhed cnly with things uſeful to life, as beds, tables, &c, is 
ſeized with no admira ion; but the ſuperfluities of Menelaus, his 
ivory, amber, and gold, &c. carry him into tranſports : whereas 
a Socrates or a Diegenes would have exclaimed, What heaps of 
vanities hae I beheld ! It is true, ſuch a judgement might become 
philcſophers;z tut who, as Dacier obſcrves, can think the charac- 
ter of a Socrates or a Diogenes ſuitable to young Telemachus? 
What is decent in a prince, and a young man, would ill become 
the gravity and wiſdom f philoſopher, 

Ver, 105, 


I here (ach revelving year 
The ter ming exves, &c.] 

Theſe ſheep, as deſcribed by Homer, may be thought the creation 
of the poet, and not the production of nature: but Herodotus, ſays 
Euſtathius, writes, that in Scythia the oxen have no horns thro” 
the extremity of the cold : he quotes this very verſe, rightly inti- 
mating, adds Herodotus, that in hot regions the horns of cattle 
ſhoot very ſpeedily. Ariflotle directly aſſerts, that in Libya the 
young ones of herned cattle have horns immediately after they 
are brougut into the world, So that Ariſtotle and Herodotus vin- 
dicate 
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And two fair creſcents of tranſlucent-horn. 

The brows of all their young increaſe adorn : 

'The ſhepherd ſwains with ſure abundance bleſt, 

On the fat flock and rural dainties feaſt ; 110 
Nor want of herbage makes the dairy fail, 

But every ſeaſon fills the foaming pail, 

Whilſt heaping unwiſh'd wealth, I diſtant roam; 
The beſt of brothers, at his natal home, 

By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, 115 
Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life: 


dicate Homer. The poet adds, that the ſheep breed three times 
in the year; theſe words may have a ifferent interpretation, and 
imply that they breed in three ſeaſons of the year, and not only 
in the ſpring, as in other countries ; or that the ſheep have at once 
three lambs; but the firſt is the better interpretation. Atkenzuy 
upon this paſſage writes, that there are things in other countries 
no leſs ſtrange than what Hemer relates oi theſe ſtecp of Libya. 
Thus in Luſitania, a country of Spain, now Portugal, there is a 
wonderful fruiifulneſs in all cattle, by reaſon of the excellent tem- 
per of tue air; the fruits there never rot, and the roſes, violets, 
and aſparagus, never fail above three montas in the year, Xuftath, 

Ver. 114. The beſt of brothers 
A traitreſs wvife.] 
Menelaus neither mentions Agamem non, Clytemneſtra, nor E- 
gyſthus by name; a juſt indignation and reſentment is the occaſion 
of his ſuppreſſing the names of Clytemneſtra and gyſthas. 
Through the whole Iliad Menelaus is deſcribed as a very affection- 
ate brother, and tae love he bears Ag-memnan is the reaſon why 
he paſſes by his name in filence, We ſee that he diſpatches the 
whole in one verſe and a half; Neſtor had told the Rory pretty 
largely in the preceding book, and as he was a perſon leſs nearly 
concerned, might ſpeak of it with more eaſe and better temper 
than Menelaus; the poet avoids a necdleſs repetition, and a repe- 
tition too of a tory univerſally known to all the Greeks, The 
death of Agamemnon is diſtributed into four places in the Odyſſey; 
Neſtor, Menelaus, Proteus, and the ſhade of Agamemnon in the 
eleyenth book, all relate it, and every one very properly. Proteus 
as a prophet more fully than Neſtor and Menelaus, and Agamem- 
non more fully than them all, as being beſt acquainted with it. 
Euftathins, Ty "$22 
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Whence with inceſſant grief my ſoul annoy'd, 
Theſe riches are poſſeſs'd but not enjoy'd ! 
My wars, the copious theme of ev'ry tongue, 
To you, your fathers have recorded long: 
How fav'ring heav'n repaid my glorious toils 
With a ſack'd palace, and barbaric ſpoils, 
Oh! had the gods ſo large a boon deny'd, 
And life, the juſt equivalent, ſupply'd 


To thoſe brave warriours, who with glory fir'd, 


Far from their country in my cauſe expir'd ! 
Still in ſhort intervals of pleaſing woe, 
Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 

I to the glorious dead, for ever dear! 
Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear, 

But oh! Ulyſſes - deeper than the reſt 
That ſad idea wounds my anxious breaſt ! 


129 


125 


130 


My 


Ver. 119. My wars, the copicus theme, &c.] In the original Me- 
nelaus ſays, * have deſtroyed a houſe,” &c, There is an am- 
biguity in the expreſſion, as Euſtathius obſerves : for it may either 


ſigniſy the houſe of Priam, or his own in Argos; if it be under - 
ſtood of his own, then the meaning is, “ I have indeed great 


«© wealth, but bave purchaſed it with the loſs of my people; I 
« could be content with the third part of it, if I could reſtore thoſe 


ec to life who have periſhed before Troy.“ 


If it be underſtood of 


the kingdom of Priam, the regret he ſhews will ill appear the 
greater. He is enumerating his domeſtic happineſs, and his foreign 
conqueſt of Troy; but he throws the deſtruction of ſo many brave 
men who fell before it, in the contrary ſcale; and it ſo far out- 
weighs both his wealth and his glory, that they both are joyleſs 
to him, Either of theſe interpretations ſhew an excellent temper 
of bumanity in Menelaus, who thinks the effuſion of blood too 


dear a price for glory, 


At the ſame time the poet gives an admi- 
rable picture of human nature, which :s reſtleſs in the purſuit of 


wht it miſcalls happineſs, and, when in poſſeſſion of it, neglects 
it, But the diſquiet of Menelaus ariſes not from inconſtancy of 
temper, but wiſdom ; it ſhews that all happineſs is unſatis factory. 


Ver. 131, But ob! Ulyſſes, &c.] It is with admirable addreſs, 
that the poet falls into bis ſubject; it is art, but it ſeems to be 


nature; 
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My heart bleeds freſh with agonizing pain; 
The bowl, and taſteful viands tempt in vain, 
Nor fleep's ſoft pow'r can cloſe my ſtreaming eyes, 
When image'd to my ſoul his ſorrows riſe, 136 
No peril in my cauſe he ceas'd to prove, | 
His labours equall'd only by my love: 
And both alike to bitter fortune born, 
For him, to ſuffer, and for me to mourn ! 140 
Whether he wanders on ſome friendly coaſt, 
Or glides in Stygian gloom a penſive ghoit, 
No fame reveals; but doubtful of his doom, 
His good old fire with ſorrow to the tomb 
Declines his trembling Reps ; untimely care 145 
Withers the blooming vigour of his heir; 
And the chaſte partner of his bed and throne, 
Waſtes all her widow'd hours in tender moan. 

While thus pathetic to the prince he ſpoke : 
From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſſion broke: 
Studious to vell the grief, in vain repreſt,  15t 
His face he ſhrouded with his purple veſt : | 
The conſcious monarch pierce'd the coy diſguile, 
And view'd his felial love with valt ſurpriſe : 


Dubious to preſs the tender theme, or wait I55 


To hear the youth enquire his father's fate, 


nature: this conduct has a double effect; it takes away all ſuſpi- 
cion of flattery, fur Menelaus is ignorant that the perſon with 
whom he diſcuurſes is Telemachus; this gives him a manifeſt evi- 
dence ot the love he bears to Ulyſſes; che young man could not 

but be pleaſed with the praite of his rather, and with the fincerity 
ef it. It is alſo obſervable, that Mene.aus builds his friendſhip 
for Ulyiles upon a noble tcundation 3 I mean the ſufferings waich 
Ul fles underwent for his triend: Menelaus aſcribes not their af- 
fectiou to any familiarity or intercourſe of entert. inments, but to 
a more fincere cauſe, to the hazards which brave men und:rtake 
for a friend, In ſhort, the triend/tip of Menelaus and Uiyſles is 
the friendſhip of heroes, Euftathins, 


In 
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In this ſuſpenſe bright Helen grace'd the room ; 


Before her breath'd a gale of rich perfume, 
So moves, adorn'd with each attractive grace, 
The ſilver- ſhaſted goddeſs of the chace ! 

The ſeat of majeſty Adraſte brings, 

With art illuſtrious, for the pomp of kings, 
To ſpread the pall (beneath the regal chair) 
Of ſofteſt woof, 1s bright Alcippe's care, 


Ver. 157, ———Þrighbt Helen grace d the ram.] Menelaus 


onjeftured that the perſon he had entertained was he fun of Ulyſ- 


ſes, from the tears he ſhed at the name of his father, and from the 
reſcmblance there was between Ulyſſes and Telemachus ; it might 
therefore have been expected that Menelaus ſhould immediately 
have acknowled Telemachus, and not delayed a full diſcovery one 
moment, out of regard to h.s abſent friend; but Menelaus defers 
it upon a two-fold account, to give ſome time to Telemaciuz to 
indulze his ſorrow for his father, and recover himſelf from it, and 
alſo to avoid the repetition of a diſcovery upon the appearance of 
Helen, who would be curious to know the condition of the 
ſtrangers. 

It may be neceffary to ſay FEET YO concerning Helen, that 
fatal beauty that engaged G:eece and Aſia in arms; ſhe is drawn 
in the ſame colours in the Odyſſey as in the Iliad; it is a vicious 
character, but the colours are ſo admirably ſoftened by the art of 
the poet, that we pardon her infidelity, Menclaus is an uncom- 
mon inſtance of conjugal affection, he forgives a wife who had 
been falſe to him, and receives her into a full degree of favour, 


But perhaps the reader might have been ſhocked at it, and preju- 


diced againſt Helen as a perſon that cught to be forgot, or have 
her name only mentioned to diſgrace it: the poet therefore, to re- 
concile her to his reader, brings her in as a penitent, condemning 
her own infidclity in very ſtrong expreſſions ; ſhe ſhews true mo- 
deſty, when ſhe calls herſelf impudent, and by this conduct we 
are inclined, like Menelaus, to forgive her, 

Ver. 161, Kc. Adraſte, Al.ippe, Helen's maids, ] It has been ob- 


ſerved, that Helen has not the ſame attendants in the Odyſſey as 


ſhe had in the Iliad ; they perhaps might be Trojans, and conſe- 
quently be left in theis own country: or rather, it was an act of 
prudence in Menelaus, not to ſuffer thoſe ſervants about her who 
had been her attendants and copfidents in her infidelity. Euſtatb. 
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A filver caniſter divinely wrought, 165 

In her ſoft hands the beauteous Phylo brought : 

To Sparta's queen of old the radiant vaſe 

Alcandra gave, a pledge of royal grace: 

For Polybus her lord, (whoſe ſov'reign fway _ 

The wealthy tribes of Pharian Thebes obey) 170 

When to that court Atrides came, careſt 

With vaſt munificence th' imperial gueſt: 

Two lavers ſrom the 1icheſt ore refin'd, 

With ſilver tripods, the kind hoſt aſſign'd; 

And bounteous, from the royal teaſure told 175 

Ten equal talents of refulgent gold, X 

Alcandra, conſort of his high command, 

A golden diſtaff gave to Helen's hand ; 

And that rich vaſe, with living ſculpture wrought, 

W hich heap'd with wool the beauteous Phylo brought: 

The ſilken fleece impurpl'd for the loom, 181 

Rival'd the hyacinth in vernal bloom. 

The ſovereign ſeat then Jove-born Helen preſs'd, 

And pleaſing thus her fcepter'd lord addreſs'd. 
Who grace our palace now, that friendly pair, 185 

Speak they their lineage, or their names declare ? 

Uncertain of the truth, yet uncontroll'd 

Hear me the bodings of my breaſt unfold. 

With wonder wrapt, on yonder cheek I trace 

The feature of the Ulyſſean race: 190 

Diffus'd o'er each reſembling line appear, 

In juſt fimilitude, the grace and air 


of 


Ver. 192, The grace and air 

| Of young Telemachus ! 
It may ſeem ſtrange that Helen ſhould at firſt view reco!le the 
features of Ulyſſes in Telemachus; and that Menelaus, who was 
beiter acquainted with him, and his confiant friend, ſhou'd not 
make the ſame obſervation, But Athenæus, to reconcile this to 
probability, ſays, that women are curious and ſkilful obſcrvers of 


the likeneſs of children to parents, fer one particular reaſon, that 
they 
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Of young Telemachus ! the lovely boy, 
Who bleſs'd Uleſſes with a father's joy, 
Whit-time the Greeks combin'd their ſocial arms, 
T' avenpe the (tain of my ill-fated charms ! 196 
Juſt is thy thought, the king aſſerting cries, 
Methinks Ulyſies ſtrikes my wond'ring eyes: 
Full ſhines the father in the filial frame, 
His port, his features, and his ſhape the ſame: 2co 
Such quick regards his ſparkling eyes beſtow ; 
Such wavy rinplets o'er his ſhoulders flow! 
And when he heard the long diſaſtrous ſtore 
Of cares, which in my cauſe Ulyfles bore ; 
Diſmay'd, heart-wounded with paternal woes, 205 
Above reſtraint the tide of ſorrow roſe : 
Cautious tov-let the guſhing grief appear, 
His purple garment veil'd the falling tear. 
See there confeſt, Piſiſtratus replies, 
The genuine worth of Ithacus the wiſe | 210 
Of that heroic fire the youth is ſprung, 
But modeſt awe hath chain'd his tim'rous tongue, 
Thy voice, O king! with pleas'd attention heard, 
Is like the dictates of a god rever'd. 
With him at Neſtor's high command I came, 215 
Whoſe age I honour with a parent's name, 
By adverſe deſtiny conſtrain'd to ſue 
For counſel and redreſs, he ſues to you. 
Whatever ill the friendleſs orphan bears, 
Bereav'd of parents in his infant years, 330 
Still muſt the wrong'd Telemachus ſuſtain, 
If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain ; 
Aſhance'd in your friendly pow'r alone, 
The youth would vindicate the vacant throne, 
In Sparta bleſt, and theſe deſiring eyes 225 
View my friend's ſon ? (the king exulting cries). 
they may, up finding any diſſimilitude, have the pleaſure of 
hinting at the unchaſtity of others, | 3 


5 


— 
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Son of my friend, by glorious toils approv'd, 


W hoſe ſword was ſacred to the man he lov'd : 
Mirrour of conſtant faith, rever'd, and mourn'd !— 
When Troy was ruin'd, had the chief return'd, 230 
No Greek an equal ſpace had e'er poſſeſt. 


Of dear affection, in my grateful breaſt. 


I, to confirm the mutual joys we ſhar'd, 
For his abode a capital prepar'd; 
Argos the ſeat of ſovereign rale I choſe : 3435 
Fair in the plan the future palace roſe, 
Where my Ulyſſes and his race might reign, 
And portion to his tribes the wide domain. 
To them my vaſſals had reſign'd a ſoil, 
With teeming ptenty to reward their toil. 240 
There with commutual zeal we both had trove 
In acts of dear benevolence, and love: 
Brothers in peace, not rivals in command, 
And death alone diſſolv'd the friendly band! 
Some envious pow'r the bliſsful ſceae deſtroys; 245 
Vanilh'd are all the viſionary joys : | | 
The ſoul of friendſhip to my hope is loſt, 
Fated to wander from his natal coaſt! 
He ceas'd; a gult of grief began to riſe : 
Faſt ſtreams a tide from beauteous Helen's eyes; 250 
| Faſt 


Ver. 234. For his abode a capital prepar'd.] The poet puts theſe 
words in the mouth of Menelaus, to expreſs the ſincerity of his 
friendſhip to Ulyſſes; he intended him all advantage, and no detri- 
ment: we muſt therefore concluie, that Ulyſſes was till to retain 
his ſovereignty over Ithaca, and only remove to Argos, to live with 
ſo ſincere a friend as Menelaus, Euflathius, 


Ver. 249. A guft F grief began to riſe, & c.] It has been 
obſerved through the Iliad, and may be obſerved through the whole 
Odyſſey, that it was not a diſgrace to the greateſt heroes to ſhed 
tears; and indeed I cannot ſee why it ſhould be an honour to any 

man, to be able to diveſt himſelf of human nature ſo far as to ap- 


| pear inſenſible upon the moſt aF=Ating occaſions. No man is born 


| - a gneſt ; 
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Faſt for the ſire the filial ſorrows flow; 
The weeping monarch ſwells the mighty woe : 
Thy cheeks, Piſiſtratus, the tears bedew, 
While pictur d to thy mind appear'd in view 
Thy martial * brother : on the Phrygian plain 255 
Extended pale, by ſwarthy Memnon lain ! 
But filence ſoon the ſon of Neſtor broke, 
And melting with fraternal pity ſpoke. 
Frequent, O king, was Neſtor wont to raiſe 
And charm attention with thy copious praiſe: 260 
To crown thy various gifts, the ſage aſlign'd 
The glory of a firm capacious mind : 
With that ſuperiour attribute controul 
This unavailing impotence of ſoul. 
Let not your roof with echoing grief reſound, 265 
Now for the feaſt the friendly bowl is crown'd : 


„ But 


a ſtoic: it is art, not nature; tears are only a ſhame, when the 
cauſe from whence they flow is mean or vicious, Here Menelaus 
laments a frie:d, Telemachus a father, Pifitratus a brother: but 
from whzt cauſe ariſe the tears of Helen? It is to be remembered 
that Heien is dr-wn in the ſofteſt colours in the Odyſſey; the cha- 
racter of the adultereſs is loſt in that of the penitent: the name of 
Ulyfles throws her into teas, becauſe ſhe is the occaſion of all the 
ſufferings of that brave man; the poet makes her the firſt in ſor- 
row, as ſhe is the cauſe of all their tears, 

* Antlochus, 

Ver. 265. Let not your roof with echiing grief reſound, 

No ꝛo fer the feaſt the friendly borul is crewn'd.}] 
It may be aſked why ſorrow for the dead ſhould be more unſeaſon- 
able in the evening than the morning? Euſtathius anſwers, leſt 
others ſhould look upon our evening tears as the effect of wine, 
and not of love to the dead, 


e Intempeſtivus venit inter pocula fletus, 
“ Nec lacrymas dulci fas eſt miſcere falerno.“ 


T fancy there may be a more rational account given of this expreſ. 
ſi>n; the time af ſeaſtirg was ever looked upon as a time of joy and 
thankſziving to the gods; it bore a religious vencration among the 

. I ancients, 


r 
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But when from dewy ſhade emerging bright, 

Aurora ſtreaks the ſky with orient light, 

Let each deplore his dead : the rites of woe | 
Are all, alas ! the living can beſtow : 270 
O'er the congenial duſt injoin'd to ſhear 

The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. 

Then mingling in the mournful pomp with you, 

I'll pay my brother's ghoſt a warriour's due, 


And mourn the brave Antilochus, a name 275. 


Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame : 

With ſtrength and ſpeed ſuperior form'd, in fight 

To face the foe, or intercept his flight : 

Too early ſnatch'd by fate ere known to me 

I boaſt a witneſs of his worth in thee, 280 
| Young and mature! the monarch thus rejoins, 

In thee renew'd the ſoul of Neſtor ſhines : 

Form'd by the care of that conſummate ſage, 

In early bloom an oracle of age. 

 Whene'er his influence Jove vouchſafes to ſhow'r 285 
To bleſs the natal, and the nuptial hour; 

From the great fire tranſmiſhve to the race, 

The boon devolving gives diſtinguiſh'd grace. 

Such, happy Neſtor ! was thy glorious doom; 
Around thee full of years, thy offspring bloom, 296 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate; 

The gifts of heav'n to guard thy hoary ſtate, 

But now let each becalm his troubled breaſt, 

Waſh, and partake ſerene the friendly feaſt, 

To move thy ſuit, Telemachus, delay, 295 

Till heav'n's revolving lamp reſtores the day, 

He ſaid, Aſphalion ſwift the laver brings; 

Alternate all partake the grateful ſprings : 

Then from the rites of purity repair, 

And with keen guſt the ſav'ry viands ſhare, 300 
ancients, and conſequently to ſhed tears when they ſhould expreſs 
heir gratitude to the gods with joy, was eſteemed 2 profanation. 


Vor. I. 1 Meantime 
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Meantime with genial joy to warm-the ſon], 

Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inſpiring bowl : 
Temper'd with drugs of fov'reign uſe, t' aſſuage 
The boiling boſom of tumultuous rage; 

To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 205 
And dry the teartul ſluices of deſpair : 


Ver. 302. Bright Helen mix d a mirtb-ir ſpi ing begul, &c,] The 
conjectures about his cordial of Helen have been almoſt infinite. 
Some take nepenthes allegorically, to fignify hiſtory, muſic, or 


philoſophy, Plutarch in the firſt of the Sympoſiacs afhrms it to 


be, diſcourſe well ſuiting the preſent paſſions and conditions of the 
hearers. Macrobius is of the ſame opinior, © Delinimentum il- 
ce jud quod Helena vino miſcuit, non herba fuit, non ex India 
c ſuccus, ſed narrandi opportunitas, quæ hoſpitem maroris ob'i- 
cc tym flexit ad gaudium.”” What gave a foundation to this fic- 
tion of Homer, as Dacier obſerves, might be this, Diodorus 
writes that in /Egypt, and chiefly at Heliopolis, the ſame w'th 
Thebes, where Menelaus ſojourned, as has been alreadr. obſerved, 
there lived women who boaſted of certain potions, which not only 
made the unfortunate forget all their calamities, but drove away 
the molt violent ſallies of grief or anger, Euſ-bius directly affirms, 
that even in his time the women of Dioſpolis were able to calm 
the rage of grief or anger by certain potions. Now whether this be 
truth or fiction, it fully vindicates Homer, ſince a poet may make 
uſe of a prevailing, though falſe opinion. 

Milton mentions this nepenthes in his excellent maſque of Co- 
mus. 


Behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds! _ 
Not that nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
In Ægęypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Ts of ſuc pow'r as this to ſtir up joy, 

To life ſo friendly, or ſo cool to thirſt, 


But that there may be ſomething more than fiction in this is ve 
probable, ſince the ZEgyptians were ſo notoriouſly ſkilled i; phy- 
ſic; and particularly nce this very Thon, or Thonis, or Thoon, 
is reported by the ancients to have been the inventor of phy ſic a- 
raong the ZEgyptians, The deſcription of this nepenthes agrees 
admirably with what we know of the qualities and effects of opi- 
am. | 
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Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' exalted mind 
All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind; Fj 
Tho' on the blazing pile his parent lay, 1 
Or a lov'd brother groan'd his life away, 310 

Or darling ſon, oppreſs'd by ruffian- force, 


Fell breathleſs at his feet, a mangled corſe; 
From morn to eve, impaſſive and ſerene, 


The man entrance'd would view the deathful ſcene, 
Theſe drugs, ſo friendly to the joys of life, 315 
Bright Helen learn'd from Thone's imperial wife; 
Who ſway'd the ſcepter, where prolific Nile 
With various ſimples clothes the fatt'ned ſoil. 

With wholſome herbage mix'd, the direful bane | 
Of vegetable venom, taints the plain; 320 | 
From Pzon ſprung, their patron-god imparts | 
To ail the Pharian race his healing arts, 

The bev'rage-now prepar'd t inſpire the feaſt, 

The circle thus the beauteous queen addreſt. 

Thron'd in omnipotence, ſupremeſt Jove 325 

Tempers the fates of human race above ; 

By the firm ſanction of his ſov'reign will, | 
Alternate are decreed our good and il], | 
To feaſtful mirth be this white hour aſſigu'd, . j 4 
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And ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet of the mind. 330 0 
Myſelf aſſiſting in the ſocial joy, + 
Will tell Ulytles' bold exploit in Troy : TY 
Sole witneſs of the deed I now declare; | | 
Speak you (who ſaw) his wonders in the war, "8 
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| Ver, 331. Myſelf — 
Will tell Ulyſſes" bola exploit 


What is here related ſhews the neceſſity of the introduction of He- 
len, ana the uſe the poet makes of it: ſhe is not brought in merely- 
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as a muta perſona, to fill up the number of perſone ; but ſhe re- © | | 
lates ſeveral incidents, in which ſhe herſelf was concerned, and 1 
which the could only know; and conſeqũently not ony diverſifies, - ba 


but carries on the deſign of the tory, Euſtatbius. 
I 2 Seam'd - 
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Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own ſabre gave, 


In the vile habit of a village-ſlave, 336 
The foe deceiv'd, he paſs'd the tented plain, 

In Troy to mingle with the hoſtile train. 

In this attire ſecure from ſearching eyes, 

Till haply piercing thro' the dark diſguiſe 

The chief I challenge'd ; he, whoſe practis'd wit 
Knew all the ſerpent-mazes of deceit, 

Eludes my ſearch : but when his form I view 4 
Freſh from the bath with fragrant oils renew'd, 


Ver. 335. Seam'd o'er with wounds, &c.] The poet here ſhews 
his udgement in paſſing ove: many inſtances of the ſufferings of 
Ulyiles, and relatirg this piece of conduct, not mentioned by any 
other author. The art of Ulyiles in extr.cating Himſelf trom dif- 
ficu.tics is laid duwn as the ground work of the poem, This far- 
ther ſhews the neceſſity of the appearance of Helen, no otner per- 
ſon being acquainted with the ſtory, If this itz atagem be not a re- 
ality, yet it bears the reſemulance of it; and Megabyſus the Per- 
Gan (as Euſtatnius ubſerves), practiſed it, as we learn from hiſto- 
ry. We may reaſonably conjecture, that Ulyſſes was committed 
to Helen, in hopes that he would diſcover the affairs of the army 
more freely to her than any other perſon ; for what could be more 
agreeable to a Greek, than to be committed to the care of a Greek, 
as Uizſſ-s was to Helen? By the ſame conduct the port raiſes the 
character of Helen, by making her ſhew her repentance by an act 
of generolity to her county man, The original ſays ſhe gave an 
ain to Ulyſſes not ro diſcover him before he was in ſafety in the 
Grecian army : now this does not imply, that ſhe ever diſcovered 
to the Trojans that Ulyſſes had entered Troy: the contrary opi- 
nion is moſt probable, for it cannot be imagined but all Troy muſt 


have been incenſed greatly againſt her, had they known that the 


had concealed one of their mortal enemies, and diſmiſſed him in 
ſafety ; it was ſufficient for Ulyſſes to take her oath that ſhe would 
not diicover him, till he was in jecurity : he left her future con- 
duct to ber own diſcretion, It is probable that ſhe furniſhed Ulyſ- 
ſes with a ſword, for in his return he ſlew many Trojans ; he came 
to Troy, obſerves Euſtathius, in rags, and like a ſlave; and to 
have concealed a ſword, would have endangered his lite upon a 


diſcovery of it, and given ftrong ſuſpicions of an impoſtor. 
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His limbs in military purple dreſs'd ; 345 
Each brightning grace the genuine Greek confeſs'd. 

A previous pledge of ſacred faith obtain'd, 

Till he the lines and Argive fleet regain'd, 

To keep his ſtay conceal'd ; the chief declar'd 

The plans of war againſt the town prepar'd, 350 
Exploring then the ſecrets of the ſtate, 

He learn'd what beſt might urge the Dardan fate · 
And ſafe returning to the Grecian hoſt, 

Sent many a ſhade to Pluto's dreary coaſt. | 
Loud grief reſounded thro' the tow'rs of Troy, 355 
But my pleas'd boſom glow'd with ſecret joy: 

For then with dire remorſe, and conſcious ſhame, 

I view'd th' effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 

Which kindled by th' imperious queen of love, 


Conltrain'd me from my native realm to rove: 366 


And oft in bitterneſs of ſoul deplor'd 
My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord ; 


Ver. 351. Exploring then the ſecrets of the flate.] The word Qgoves 
is here uſcd in a large ſenſe: it takes in all the obſervation Ulyſ- 
ſes made during his «ontinua1ce in Troy, it takes in the deſigns 
and counſels of the enemy, his meaſuring the gates, the height of 
the walls, the eaſieſt place for an aſſault or ambuſh, the taking a- 
way the Palladium, or whatever elſe a wife man may be ſuppoſed 
to obſerve, or act, in execution of ſuch a ſtratagem. Euftatbirs, 

Ver. 357. For then with dire remorſe, &c.] The concluſion of this 
ſpeech is very artful : Helen aſeribes her ſeduction to Venus, and 
mentions nothing of Paris, Inſtead of naming Troy, ſhe conceals 
it, and only ſays ſhe was carried thither, leaving Troy to the ima- 
giration of Menelaus; ſhe ſuffers not herſelf to mention names ſo 
odious now to herſelf, and ever to Menelaus, as Paris and Troy. 
She compliments Menelaus very handſomely, and ſays, that he 
wanted no accompliſhment either in mind or body: it being the 
nature of man not to reſent the injuries of a wife ſo much upon 
the account of her being corrupted, but of the preference ſhe gives 
to another perſon; be looks upon ſuch a preference as the moſt af- 
fecting part of the injury. Euftatbius, 
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Admir'd among the firſt of human race, 
For ev'ry gift of mind, and manly grace. 

Right well, reply'd the king, your ſpeech diſplays 
The matchleſs merit of the chief you praiſe: 366 
Heroes in various climes myſelf have found, 

For martial deeds, and depth of thought renown'd : 
But Ithacus, unrival'd in his claim, 

May boaſt a title to the loudeſt fame : 370 
In bartle calm, he guides the rapid Rorm, 

Wiſe to reſolve and patient to perform, 

What wond'rous conduct in the chief appear'd, 
When the vaſt fabric of the ſteed we rear'd ! 

Some dzmon anxious for the Trojan doom, 375 
Urge'd you with great Deiphobus to come, 

T' explore the fraud; with guile oppos'd to guile, 
. Slow-pacing: thrice around th' inſidious pile; 

Each noted leader's name you thrice invoke, 


Your accent varying as their ſpouſes ſpoke : 380 


The pleaſing ſounds each latent wariour warm'd, 
But molt Tydides' and my heart alarm'd: 

To quit the ſteed we both impatient preſs, 
Threat'ning to anſwer from the dark receſs, 


Ver. 365. Menelaus's anſwer. ] The judgement of the poet in 
continuing the ſtory concerning Ulyſſes, is not obſerved by any 
commentator. Ulyſles is the chief hero of the poem, every thing 
ſhould have a reference to him, otherwiſe the narration ſtands Rill 
without any advance towards the concluſion of it, The poet there- 
fore, to keep Ulyſl. s in our minds, dweils upon his ſufferings and 
adventures: he ſupplies his not appearing in the preſent ſcene of 
action, b. ſeiting his character before us, and continually forcing 
his prudence, pati-nce, and valour upon our obſervation, He uſes 
the ſame art and judgement with relation to Achilles in the Iliad : 
the her» of the poem is abſent from the chief ſcenes of action dur- 


ing much of the time which that pzem compriſes, but he is con- 


tinually brougnt into the mind of the reader, by recounting his ex- 
ploits and glory, 
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Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd : 
And the vain ardours of our love reſtrain'd: 
But Anticlus unable to controul, 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning foul : 
Ulyſſes ſtraight with indignation. fir'd, 

(For ſo the common care of Greece requir'd) 


39 

Firm to his lips his forceful hands apply'd, 

Till on his tongue the flutt' ring murmurs dy'd. 

Meantime Minerva from the fraudful horſe, 

Back to the court of Priam bent your courſe. 
Inclement fate: Telemachus replies, 395 


Frail is the boaſted attribute of wiſe: 
The leader mingling with the vulgar hoſt, 
Is in the common maſs of matter loſt! 
But now let ſleep the painful waſte repair 
Of fad reflection, and corroding care, 400 

He ceas'd ; the menial fair that round her wait, 
At Helen's beck prepare the room of ſtate ; 
Beneath an ample portico, they ſpread 
The downy fleece to form the ſlumbr'ous bed; 
And o'er ſoft palls of purple grain, unfold 
Rich tapeſtry, ſtiff with inwoven gold: 
Then thro' th' illumin'd dome, to balmy reſt 
Th' obſequious herald guides each princely gueſt : 
While to his regal bow'r the king aſcends, 
And veauteous Helen on her lord attends, 

Soon as the morn, in orient purple dreſt, 
Unbarr'd the portal of the roſeate eaſt, 
The monarch roſe ; magnificent to view, 
Th' imperial mantle o'er his veſt he threw : 
The glitt'ring zone athwart his ſhoulder caſt, 
A ſtarry falchion low depending grace'd ; 
Claſp'd on his feet th* embroider'd ſandals ſhine ; 
And forth he moves, majeſtic and divine : 
Inſtant to young Telemachus he preſs'd, 
And thus benevolent his ſpeech addreſs'd. 
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Say, royal youth, ſincere of ſoul, report 
What cauſe hath led you to the Spartan court? 
Do public or domeſtic cares conſtrain 
This toilſome voyage o'er the ſurgy main ? 
O highly favour'd delegate of Jove ! 425 
(Replies the prince) inflam'd with fikal love, 
And anxious hope, to hear my parent's doom, 
A ſuppliant to your royal court J come. 
Our ſo;”reign ſeat a lewd uſurping race 
With lawleſs riot, and miſ- rule diſgrace ; 430 
To pamper'd inſolence devoted fall | 
Prime of the flock, and choiceſt of the ſtall : 
For wild ambition wings their bold deſire, 
And all to mount th' imperial bed aſpire, 
But proſtrate I implore, oh king ! relate 435 
The mournfal ſeries of my father's fate: 
Each known diſaſter of the man diſcloſe, 
Born by his mother to a wortd of woes 
Recite them ! nor in erring pity fear 
To wound with ſtoried grief the filial ear: 440 
If e er Ulyſſes, to reclaim your right, | 
Avow'd his zeal in council or in fight, 
If Phrygian camps the friendly toils atteſt, 
To the fire's merit give the ſon's requeſt. 
Deep from his inmoit ſoul Atrides ſigh'd, 445 
And thus indignant to the prince reply'd : 
Heav'ns ! would a ſoft, inglorious, daſtard train 


An abſent hero's nuptial joys profane ! 
So 


Ver. 447. Heav'ns! would a ſoft, inghrious, daſtard train] Me- 
nelaus is fired with indignation at the injuries offered his friend by 
the ſuitors: he breaks out into an exclamation, and in a juſt con- 
tempt vouchſafes not to mention them: he thinks he fully diſtin- 
guiſhes whom he intends, by calling them “ thoſe cowards. The 
compariſon which he introduces is very juit, they are the fawns, 
Ulyſſes is the lion. f | 


This is the firſt ſimile that Homer has inſerted in the Odyſſey; 
| but 
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So with her young, amid the woodland ſhades, 
A tim 'rous hind the lion's court inyades, 450 
Leaves in the fatal {air the tender fawns, 

Climbs the green cliff, or feeds the flow'ry lawns : 
_ Meantime return'd, with dire remorſeleſs ſway 
The monarch-ſavage rends the trembling prey, 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, 455 
Ulyſſes ſoon ſhall re- aſſert his claim. 
O Jove, ſupreme, whom gods and men revere! 
And “* thou, to whom 'tis given to gild the ſphere ! 
With pow'r congenial join'd, propitious aid 
The chief adopted by the martial maid ! 469 
Such to-our wiſh the warriour ſoon reſtore, 
As when contending on ihe Leſbian ſhure | 
His proweſs Philomelides confeſs'd, 
And loud acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſs'd : 2 
Then ſoon th' invaders of his bed and throne, 463 
Their love preſumptuous thall with life atone, 
With patient ear, oh royal youth, attend 
The ſtoried labours of thy father's friend: 
Fruitful of deeds, the copious tale is long, 
But truth ſevere ſhall diftate to my tongue: 470 
Learn what I heard the ſea-born ſeer relate, 
Whole eye can pierce the dark receſs of fate. 


but I cannot think it proceeded from a barrenneſs of invention, 
or through phlegm in the declenſion of his years, as ſome have 
imagined. The nature of the poem requires a difference of ſtyle 
from the Iliad ! The Iliad ruſhes along like a torrent; the Odyſſey 
flows gently on like a deep ſtream, with a ſmooth cranqilltyz 4 As 
chilles is all fire, Ulyſſes all wiſdom, 
Apollo. 

Ver. 462. As ben contending on the Leſbian ſpore. ] The poet here 
gives an account of one of Ulyſſes's adventures, Philomelides was 
king of Leſbos, and Euſtathius obſerves, that there was a tradition 
that Ulyſſes and Diomedes flew him, and turned a ſtately monu- 


ment he had raiſed for himſelf into a public place for the reception 
of ſtrangers, 
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Long on th' Egyptian coaſt by calms confin'd,. 
Heav'n to my fleet refus'd a proſp'rous wind; 
No vows had we preferr'd, nor victim ſlain ! 475 
For this the gods each fav'ring gale reitrain z 
Jealous, to ſee their high beheſts obey'd ; 
Severe, if men th' et-rnal rights evade, 
High o'er a gulfy ſea, the Pharian ifle 
Fronts the deep roar of ditemboguing Nile: 480 
Her diſtance from the ſhore, the courſe begun 
At dawn, and ending with the ſetting ſun, 
A galley meaſures ; when the ſtiffer gales 
Riſe on the poop, and fully ftretch the fails, 
There, anchor'd veſſels ſafe in harbour lye, 485 
W hilt limpid ſprings the faiting caik ſupply. 

And now the twentieth ſun dſcending, laves 
His glowing axle in the weſtern waves; 
Still with expanded ſails we court in vain 


Propitious winds, to waft us o'er the main: 490 


And the pale mariner at once deplores 

His drooping vigour, and exhanſted ſtores, 

When lo! a bright cœrulean form appears, 

The fair Eidothea ! to diſpel my fears : 

Proteus her fire divine. With pity preſs'd, 495- 


Me ſole the daughter of the deep addreſo'd; 
_ What-time with hunger-pin'd, my abſent mates 


Roam the wild iſle in ſearch of rural cates, . 

Bait the barb'd iteel, and from the fiſhy flood 

Appeaſe th' afflictive fierce deſire of food. 500 
Whoe'e 


Ver. 499. Bait the barb'd fteel, and from the fiſhy jiood.] Menelaus 
ſays, hunger was ſo violent among his companions, that they were 
compelled to eat fiſh, Plutarch in his Sympofiacs obſerves, that, 
among the Syrians and Greeks, to abſtain from fiſh was eſteemed 
a piece of ſanQity z that though the Greeks were encamped upon 
the H-leſpont, there is not the leaſt intimation that they eat fiſh, 
or any {ea proviſion; and that the companions of Ulyſſes, in the 

| twelfth 
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Whoe'er thou art (the azure goddeſs cries) 
Thy conduct ill deſerves the praiſe of wile : 
Is death thy choice, or miſery thy boaſt, 
That here inglorious on a barren coaſt 
Thy brave aſſociates droop, a meagre train 505 
With famine pale, and atk thy care in vain ? 
Strack with the kind reproach, I ſtraight reply ; 
W hate'er thy title in thy native ſky, 
A goddeſs ſure ! for.more than mortal grace 
Speaks thee deſcendant of ætherial race: 510 
Deem not, that here of choice my fleet remains; 
Some heav'nly pow'r averſe my ſtay conſtrains ; 
O, piteous of my fate, vouchſafe to ſhew, 
(For what's ſequeſter'd from celeſtial view ?) 
What pow'r becalms th' innavigable ſeas ? 515 
What guilt provokes him, and what vows appeaſe ? 
I ceas'd, when affable the goddeſs cry'd ; 
Obſerve, and in the truths I ſpeak confide : 
Th” oracl'ous ſeer frequents the Pharian coaſt, 
From whoſe high bed my birth divine I boaſt: 5 20 
Proteus, a name tremendous o'er the main, 
The delegate of Neptune's wat'ry reign. 
Watch with infiduous care his known abode 
There faſt in chains conſtrain the various god: 
Who bound, obedient to ſuperiour force, 525 
Unerring will preſcribe your deſtin'd courſe, 


twelfth book of the Odyſſey, never ſought for 6th till all their o- 
ther proviſions were conſumed, No fiſh is ever offered in ſacrifice; 
the Pythagoreans in particular command fiſh not to he eaten more 
ſtrictly than any other animal: fiſh afford no excuſe at all for their 
deſtruction, they live as it were in another world, diſturb not our 
air, conſume not cur fruits, or irjure the waters: and therefore 
the Pythagoreans, who were unwilling to offer violence to any ani- 
mals, fed very little, or not at all on fiſhes, I thought it necefſarp 
to inſert this from Plutarch, becauſe it is an obſeryation that ex- 
plains other paſſages in the ſequel of the Odyſſey. 
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If ſtudious of your realms, you then demand 
Their ſtate, ſince laſt you left your natal land ; 
Inſtant the god obſequious will diſcloſe 
Bright tracks of glory, or a cloud ef woes. $30 
She ceas'd, and ſuppliant thus I made reply; 
O goddeſs ! on thy aid my hopes rely : 
Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 
What arts can captivate the changeful ſeer ? 
For pertlous th' aſſay, unheard the coil, 535 
T” elude the preſcience of a god by guile. 
Thus to the goddeſs mild my ſuit I end, 
Then ſhe, Obedient to my rule, attend: 
When thro” the zone of heav'n the mounted ſun 
Hath journey'd half, and half remains to run; 540 
'The ſeer, while zephyrs curl the ſwelling deep, 
| Baſks on the breezy ſhore, in grateful ſleep, 
His oozy limbs, Emerging from the wave, 
The Phocz ſwift ſurround his rocky cave, 
Frequent and full ; the conſecrated train 545 
Of * her, whoſe azure trident awes the main: 
There wallowing warm, th' enormous herd exhales 
An oily ſteam, and taints the noon-tide pales. 
To that receſs, commodious for ſurpriſe, 
When purple light ſhall next ſuffuſe the ſkies, 550 
With me repair; and from thy warriour band 
Three choſen chiefs of dauntleſs ſoul command: 
Let their auxiliar force befriend the toil, | 
For ſtrong the god, and perfected in guile, 
Stretch'd on the ſhelly ſhore, he firſt ſurveys 555 
The flouncing herd aſcending from the ſeas; | 
Their number ſumm'd, repos'd in fleep profound 
The ſcaly charge their guardian god ſurround : 
So with his batt'ning flocks the careful ſwain 
Abides, pavilion'd on the graſſy plain. 560 


Amphitiite. 


2 With 
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With pow'rs united, obſtinately bold 
Invade bim, couch'd amid the ſcaly fold: 
Inſtant he wears, eluſive of the rape, 
The mimic force of ev'ry ſavage ſhape: 
Or glides with liquid lapſe a murm' ring ſtream, 565 
Or wrapt in flame, he glows at ev'ry limb. 
Yet flill retentive, with redoubled might 
Thro' each vain paſſive form conſtrain his flight, 
But when, his native ſhape reſum'd, he ſtands 
Patient of conqueſt, and your cauſe demands; 370 
The cauſe that urge'd the bold attempt declare, 
And ſoothe the vanquith'd with a victor's pray'r. 
The bands relax'd, implore the ſeer to ſay 
What godhead interdiQs the wat'ry way? 
Who ſtraight propitious, in propaetic ſtrain 575 
Will teach you to repaſs th' unmeaſur'd main, 
She ceas'd, and bounding from the ſhelfy ſhore, 
Round the deſcending nymph the waves redounding 
roar. 

High wrapt in wonder of the future deed, 
With joy impetuous, to the port I ſpeed : 580 
The wants of nature with repaſt ſuffice, 
Till night with grateful ſhade involv'd the ſkies, 
And ſhed ambrofial dews. Faſt by the deep, 
Along the tented ſhore, in balmy ſleep, | 
Our cares were loſt, When o'er the eaſtern lawn, 585 
In ſaffron robes the daughter of the dawn 
Advance'd her roſy ſteps ; before the bay, 
Due ritual honours to the gods I pay; 
Then ſeek the place the ſea-born nymph aſſign'd, 
With three aſſociates of undaunted mind. 590 
Arriv'd, to form along th' appointed ſtrand 
For each a bed, the ſcoops the hilly ſand ; 
Then from her azure car, the finny ſpoils 
Of ſour vaſt Phocæ takes, to veil her wiles: 


Vor. I. K Beneath 
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Beneath the finny ſpoils extended prone, 595 
Hard toil! the prophet's piercing eye to ſnlun: 
New from the corſe, the ſcaly frauds diffuſe 
Unſavoury ſtench of oil, and brackiſh ooze : 

But the bright ſea-maid's gentle pow'er implor'd, 

With nectar'd drops the fick'ring ſenſe reſtor'd. 600 
Thus 'till the ſun had travell'd half the ſkies, 

Ambuſh'd we lie, and wait the bold empriſe : 

When thronging quick to baſk in open air, 

The flocks of ocean to the ſtrand repair: 

Couch d on the ſunny ſand, the monſters fleep: 6og 

Then Proteus mounting from the hoary deep, 

Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit : 

(In order told, we make the ſum compleat.) 

Pleas'd with the falſe review, ſecure he lies, 

And leaden flumbers preſs his drooping eyes, 610 

Rulhing impetuous forth, we ſtraight prepare 

A turious onſet with the ſound of war, 

And ſhouting ſeize the god: our torce t' evade 

His various arts he ſoon reſumes in aid: 

A lion now, he curls a ſurgy mane ; 615 

Sudden, our bands a ſpotted pard reſtrain ; 


Ver. 613. And ſbeut ing ſeize the god: Proteus has, through 
the whole ſtory, been deſcribed as a god who knew all things; it 
may tlien be aſked, how comes it that he did rot foreknow the 
violence tbat was deſigned againſt his own perſon? and is it not a 
contradiction, that he who knew Menelaus without information, 
ſhouid not know that he lay in ambuſh to ſeize him? The only an- 
ſwer that occurs to me is, that theſe enchanters never pretend to 
have an inherent fore-knowledge of events, but learn things by ma- 
gical arts, and by recourſe to the ſecrets of their proteſhon z ſo hat 
Proteus having no ſuſpicion, had not conſulted his art, and conſe- 
quently might be ſurpriſed by Menelaus: ſo far is agreeable to the 
pretenſrons of ſuch deluders: the poet indeed has drawn him in co- 
lours ſtronger than life; but poetry adds or detracts at pleaſure, and 
is allowed frequently to ſtep out of the way, to bring a foreign or- 
nament into the ſtory. 


: Then 
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Then arm'd with tuſks, and light'ning in his eyes, 
A boar's obſcener ſhape the god belies : 
On ſpiry volumes, there, a dragon rides 
Here, from our ſtrict embrace a ſtream he glides: 620 
And laſt, ſublime his ſtately growth he rears, 
A tree, and well diſſembled foliage wears. 
Vain efforts! with ſuperiour pow'r compreſs'd, 
Me with reluctance thus the ſeer addreſs'd. 
Say, ſon of Atreus, ſay what god infpir'd 625 
This daring fraud, and what the boon deſir'd 2 

I thus, O thou, whoſe certain eye foreſees 
The fix'd event of fate's remote decrees ; 
After long woes, and various toil endur'd, 
Still on this deſert iſle my fleet is moor'd ; 630 
Unfriended of the gales, - All-knawing ! fay, - 
What godhead interdicts the wat'ry way? 
What vows repentant will the pow'r appeaſe, - 
To ſpeed a proſp'rous voyage o'er the ſeas ? 

To Jove (with ſtern regard the gol replies) 635- 
And all th' offended ſynod of the ſkies, 
Juſt hecatombs with due devotion {lain, 
Thy guilt abſolv'd, a proſp'rous voyage gain. 
To the firm ſanction of thy fate attend! 
An exile thou, nor cheering face of friend, 640 
Nor ſight of natal ſhore, nor regal dome 
Shalt yet enjoy, but ſtill art doom'd to roam. 
Once more the Nile, who from the ſecret ſource 
Of Jove's high ſeat deſcends with ſweepy force, 
Mutt view his billows white beneath thy oar, 645 
And altars blaze along his ſanguine ſhore. 


Ver. 635. To fJove——— Juſt becatombs &c.] Homer con- 
tinually inculcates morality, and piety to the gods; he gives in 
this place a great inſtance of the neceſſity of it, Menelavs cannot 
ſucceed in any of his actions, till he pays due honours to the gods 
the neglect of ſacrifice is the occaſion of all his calamity, and the 
performance of it opens a way to all his future proſperity, 
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Then will the gods, with holy pomp ador'd, 
To thy long vows a ſafe return accord. 

He ceas'd : heart-wonnded with affliftive pain, 
(Doom'd to repeat the perils of the main, 65 
A ſhelfy tract. and long!) O ſeer, I cry, 

To the ftern ſanction of th' offended ſky 

My prompt obedience bows, But deign to ſay, 
What fate propitious, or what dire diſmay 

Suftain thoſe peers, the reliques of our hoſt, 655 
Whom I with Neſtor on the Phrygian coaſt 
Embracing left? Muſt [ the warriours weep, 
Whelm'd in the bottom of the monſtrous deep ? 

Or did the kind domeſtic friend deplore 


The breathleſs heroes on their native ſhore ? 660 


Preſs not too far, reply'd the god; but ceaſe 
To know, what known will violate thy peace : 
Too curions of their doom ! with friendly woe 
Thy breaſt will heave, and tears eternal flow, 
Part live! the reſt, a lamentable train! 665 
Range the dark bounds of Pluto's dreary reign, 
Two, foremoſt in the roll of Mars renown'd, 
W hoſe arms with conqueſt in thy cauſe were crown'd, 
Fell by diſaſtrous fate; by tempeſts toſt, _ 
A third lives wretched on a diſtant coaſt. _ 670 
By Neptune reſcu'd from Minerva's hate, 
On Gyre, ſafe Oflean Ajax fat, 
His ſhip o'erwhelm'd ; bur frowning on the floods, 
Impious he roar'd defiance to the gods; 
To his own proweſs all the glory gave, 675 
The pow'r drefrauding who vouchſaf d to ſave. 
This heard the raging ruler of the main; 
His ſpear, indignant for ſuch high diſdain, 
He lanch'd ; dividing with his forky mace 
TH aerial ſummit from the marble baſe: 680 
The 
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The rock ruſh'd ſea-ward with impetuous roar 
Ingulf'd, and to th' abyſs the boalter bore, 

By Juno's guardian aid, the wat'ry valt 
Secure of ftorms, your royal brother paſt: 
Till coalting nigh the cape, where Malea ſhrouds 
Her ipiry cliffs amid ſurrounding clouds; 686 
A whirling guſt tumultuous from the thore, 
Acroſs the deep his lab'ring veſſel bore. 
In an ill-fated hour the coalt he gain'd, 
Where late in regal pomp Thyeſtes reign'd ; 690 
But when his hoary honours bow'd to fate, 
Agyſthus govern'd in paternal ftate, 
The ſurges now ſubſide, the tempeſt ends; 
From his tall thip-the king of men deſcends : 
There fondly thinks the gods conclude his toil ! 695 
Far from his own domain ſalutes the ſoil: 
With rapture oft'. the verge of Greece reviews, 
And the dear turf with tears of joy bedews, 
Him thus exultiog on the diſtant ſtrand, 


A ſpy diſtinguith'd-from his airy Rtand ; . 700 


Ver. 682. ——— And to tb' abyſs the boaſter bore.] It is in the o- 
riginal, “ He died, aving drunk the ſalt water.“ This verſ« has 
been omitted in many editions of Homer; and the ancients, ays 
Euſtatiius, blame Ariſtarchus for not marking it as a verſe that 

+ Ough: to be rejected; the ſimplicity of it conſi.is in the enſe, more 
than in the terms, and it is unworthy of Proteus to ticat tie 
death of Ajax with pleatan:ry, as he ſeems to do, by adding“ ha- 
c ving arunk ſalt water: but wi:y may not Proteus be ſuppoſes to 
be terious, and the term AAhves? ve, o imply no more than 
thai he was drowned in the waves ot che ocean? 1 know only one 
reaſon thai can give any colour d the ubjection, viz, its being poſ- 
fibly becom- a vulgar expreſſion, and uſed c:mmonly in a ludicrous 
ſenſe ; then indeed it is to be avoided in poetry, but it does not 
follow, becauſe perhaps it might be uſed in this manner in the 
days of theſe critics, that therefore it was ſo uſed in the days of 
Homer, What was poetical in the time of the poet, might be 
grown vu!gar in the time of the critics, 
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To bribe whoſe vigilance, Ægyſtus told 


A mighty ſum of ill perſuading gold: 

There watch'd this guardian of his guilty fear, 

Till the twelfih moon had wheel'd her pale career; 
And now admonith'd by his eye, to court 705 
With terror wing'd conveys the dread report, 

Of deathful arts expert, his lord employs 

The miniſters of blood in dark ſurpriſe : 

And twenty youths in radiant mail incas'd, 

Cloſe ambuſh'd nigh the ſpacious hall he place'd. 710 
Then bids prepare the hoſpitable treat: 

Vain ſhews of love to veil his felon-hate ! 

To grace the victor's welcome from the wars, 

A train of courſers, and triumphal cars 

Magnificent he leads: the royal gueſt _ 715 
Thoughtleſs of ill, accepts the fraudful feaſt, 

The troop forth iſſuing from the dark receſs, 

With homicidal rage the king oppreſs ! 

So, whilſt he feeds luxurious in the ſtall, 

The ſov'reign of the herd is doom'd to fall, 720 


The partners of his fame and toils at Troy, 


Around their lord, a mighty ruin! lie: 
Mix'd with the brave, the baſe invaders bleed; 


 Z£gyſthus ſole ſurvives to boaſt the deed, 


He ſaid ; chill horrours ſhook my ſhiv'ring ſou], 
Rack'd with convulſive pangs in duſt J roll; 726 
And bate, in madneſs of extreme deſpair, 

To view the ſun, or breathe the vital air, 

But when ſuperiour to the rage of woe, 

I ſtood reſtor'd, and tears had ceas'd to low; 730 
Lenient of grief, the pitying god began— 

Forget the brother, and reſume the man: 

To fate's ſupreme diſpoſe the dead reſign, 

That care be fate's, a ſpeedy paſlage thine, 

Still lives the wretch who wrought the death deplor'd, 
But lives a victim for thy vengeful ſword ; 736 


Unleſs 
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Unleſs with filial rage Oreſtes glow, 

And ſwift prevent the meditated blow: 

You timely will return a welcome gueſt, 

With him to ſhare the ſad funereal feaſt, 740 
He faid : new thoughts my beating heart employ, 

My gloomy ſoul receives a gleam of joy, 

Fair hope revives ; and eager I addreſt 

The preſcient godhœad to reveal the reſt, 

'The doom decreed of thoſe diſaſtrous two 

I've heard with pain, but oh! the tale purſue; 

What third brave ſon of Mars the fates conſtrain. 

To roam the howling deſart of the main: 

Or in eternal ſhade if cold he lies, 

Provoke new ſorrow from theſe grateful eyes. 750 
That chief (rejoin'd the god) his race derives 

From Ithaca, and wond'rous woes ſurvives ; 

Laertes' ſon : girt with circumfluous tides, 

He ſtill calamitcus conſtraint abides. 

Him in Calypſo's cave of late I view'd, 755 

When ſtreaming grief his faded cheek bedew'd. 

But vain his pray'r, his arts are vain to move 

Th' enamour'd goddeſs, or elude her love: 


Ver. 749. Or in eternal ſhade if cold he lies.] Proteus in the be- 
. ginning of his relation had ſaid, that © one perſon was alive, and 
„remained encloſed by the ocean: how then comes Menelaus 
here to ſay, Give me an account of that other perſon who is alive, 
or dead? Perhaps the ſorrow which Menelaus conceived for his 
friend Ulyſſes, might make him fear the worſt ; and Proteus ad- 
ding, © encloſed by the ocean,“ might give a ſuſpicion that he 
was dead, the words being capable of ambiguity, However this 
be, it ſets the friend/bip of Menelaus in a firong light: where 
friendſhip is ſincere, a ſtate of uncertainty is a ſtate of fears, we 
dread even poſſibilities, and give them an imaginary certainty. 
Upon this, one of the fineſt compliments that a poet ever made to 


a patron turns, that of Horace to Mecenas, in the firſt of the 
Epodes, 
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His veſſel ſu k, and dear companions loſt, 

He lives reluctant on a foreign coaſt. 7 60 

But oh belov'd by heav'n ! reſerv'd to thee 

A happier lot the ſmiling fates decree : 

Free from that law, beneath whoſe mortal ſway 

Matter is change'd, and varying forms decay; 

Elyſium ſhall be hine; the bliſstul plains 765 

Of utmoſt earth, where Rhadammthus reigns, 

Joys ever young, unmix'd with pain or fear, 

Fill the wide circle of th' eternal year: 

Stern winter {miles on that auſpicious clime : 

The fields are florid with unfading prime: 770 

From the bleak ple no winds inclement blow, 

Mould the round hail, or flake the flec cy ſnow ; 

But from the breezy deep the bleſt inhale 

The fragrant murmurs of the weltern gale, 

This grace peculiar will the gods aftord 775 

To thee the ſon of Jove, and beauteous Helen's lord. 
He ceas'd, and plunging in the vaſt profound, 

Beneath the god the whirling billows bound, 

Then ſpeeding back, involv'd in various thought, 

My friends attending at the ſhore 1 ſought, 780 

Arriv'd, the rage ot hunger we controll, 

Till night with ſilent ſhade invelts the pole; 


Ver. 765. Elyſium ſball be thine ; the bliſsful plains 
Of utmoſt earth, &c. ] 

This is the only place in which the Elyfian field is mentioned in 
Homer. The coniectures of the ancients are very various about it. 

Strabo, ſays Euſtatius, places it not far from Mauruſia, that 
lies near the Streights: it is ſuppoſed by Bochar:, as Dacier ob- 
ſerves, that the fable is of Phœnician extract on, that Alizutu in 
Hebrew ſignifies joy or exultation, which word the Greeks, ad- 
apting io their way of pronunciation, called Es. If this be 
true, I ſhould come into an opinion that has much pr-vailed, that 
the Greeks had heard of Paradiſe from the Hebrews ; and that the 
Hebrews deſcribing Paradiſe as a place of Alizuth, or joy, gave 
occaſion to all the fables of the Grecian Elyſium, 


Then 


- 
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Then loſe the cares of life in pleaſing reſt. — 
Soon as the morn reveals the roſeate eaſt, 
With ſails we wing the maſts, our anchors weigh, 
Unmoor the fleet, and ruſh into the ſea, 786 
Range'd on the banks, beneath our equal oars 
White curl the waves, and the vex'd ocean roars, 
Then ſteering backward from the Pharian iſle, 
We gain the ſtream of Jove-deſcended Nile : 790 
There quit the ſhips, and on the deſtin'd ſhore 
With ritual hecatombs the gods adore : 
Their wrath aton'd, to Agamemnon's name 
A cenotaph I raiſe of deathleſs fame. 
Theſe rites to piety and grief diſcharged 795 
The friendly gods a ſpringing gale inlarge'd : 
The fleet ſwift tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 
Till Grecian cliffs appear'd, a bitSiul view! 
Thy patient ear hath heard me long relate 
A ſtory, fruitful of diſaſtrous fate: 800 
And now, young prince, indulge my fond requeſt; 
Be Sparta honour'd with his royal gueſt, 
Till from his eaſtern goal, the joyous ſun 
His twelfth diurnal race begins to run. 
Meantime my train the friendly gifts prepare, 805 
Three ſprightly courſers, and a poliſh'd car: 
With theſe, a goblet of capacious mould, 
Figur'd with art to dignify the gold, 
(Form'd for libation to the gods) ſhall prove 
A pledge and monument of ſacred love, 810 
My quick return, young Ithacus rejoin'd, 
Damps the warm wiſhes of my raptur'd mind: 
Did not iny fate my needful haſte conſtrain, 
Charm'd by your ſpeech, ſo graceful and humane; 


Ver. 806, Three ſprightly courſers.] How comes it to paſs that 

* Menelaus profters three horſes to Telemachus? This was a com- 
pleat ſet among the ancients, they uſed one pote-horſe and two 

leaders. Euſtatbias. 


Loſt 
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Loſt in delight the circling year would roll, 815 
While deep attention fix'd my liſt'ning ſoul, 
But now to Pyle permit my deitin'd way, 
My lov'd aſſociates chide my long delay: 
In dear remembrance of your royal grace, 
I take the preſent of the promis'd vale; 820 
The courſers for the champaign ſports, retain 
That gift our barren rocks will render vain : 
Horrid with cliffs, our meagre land allows _ 
Thin herbage for the mountain goat to browze, 
But neither mead nor plain ſupplies, to feed 825 
The ſprightly courſer, or indulge his ſpeed : 
To ſea-ſurrounded realms the gods aſſign 
Small tract or fertile lawn, the leaſt to mine. 
His hand the king with tender paſſion preſs'd, 
And ſmiling thus, the royal youth adireſs'd; 830 
O early worth ! a ſoul ſo wiſe, and young, 
Proclaims you from the ſage Ulyſles tprung. 
Selected from my ſtores, of matchleſs price 
An urn ſhall recompence your prudent choice : 
Not mean the maſſy mould of filver, graced 835 
By vulcan's art, the verge with gold enchas'd; 
A pledge the ſcepter'd pow'r of Sidon gave, 
When to his realm I plough'd the orient wave. 
Thus they alternate; while with artful care 
The menial train the regal feaſt prepare: 840 
The firitlings of the flock are doom'd to dye ; 
Rich tragrant wines the chearing bowl ſupply ; 
A female band the gift of Ceres bring j 
And the gilt roofs with genial triumph ring. 
Meanwhile, in Ithaca, the ſuitor- pow'rs 845 
In active games divide their jovial hours: 


Ver. 822. That gift our barren rocks will render vai n.] This paſ- 
ſage where Telemachus refuſes the horſes has been much obſerved, 
and turned to a moral ſenſe, viz. as a leſſon to men to deſire no- 
thing but what is ſuitable to their conditions, 


In 
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In areas vary'd with moſaic art, 
Some whirl the diſk, and ſome the jav'lin dart. 
Aſide, ſequeſter'd trom the valt reſort, 


Antinous ſat ſpectator of the ſport ; 850 
With great Eurymachus, of worth confeſt, 

And high deſcent, ſuperiour to the relt ; 5 
Whom young Noëmen lowly thus addreſt. 


My ſhip equipp'd within the neighb'ring port, 
The prince, departing tor the Pylian court, 855 
Requeſted for his ſpeed ; but courteous, ſay 
When ſteers he home, or why this long delay ? 
For Elis I ſhould ſail with utmoſt ſpeed, 
T' import twelve mares which there luxurious feed, 
And twelve young mules. a ſtrong laborious race, 860 
New to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. 

Unknowing of the courſe to Pyle defign'd, 
A ſudden horrour ſeiz'd on either mind: 
The prince in rural bow'r they fondly thought, 
Numb'ring his flocks and herds, not far remote, 865 
Relate, Antinous cries, devoid of guile, 
W hen ſpread the prince his ſail for diſtant Pyle ? 
Did choſen chiefs acroſs the gulfy main | 
Attend his voyage, or domeſtic train ? 
_ Spontaneous did ycu ſpeed his ſecret courſe, 870 
Or was the veſſel ſeiz d by fraud or force? 

With willing duty, not reluctant mind, 
(Noemon cry'd) the veſſel was reſign'd. 
Who in the balance, with the great affairs 
Of courts preſume to weigh their private cares? 875 
With him, the peerage next in pow'r to you: 
And Mentor, captain of the lordly crew, 
Or ſome celeſtial in his rev'rend torm. 
Sale from the ſectet rock and adverſe ſtorm, 
Filots the courſe : for when the glimm'ring ray 880 
Of yeſter dawn diſclos'd the tender day, 

Mentor 
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Mentor himſelf I ſaw, and much admir'd.— 
Then ceas'd the youth, and from the court retir'd, - 

Confounded and appall'd, th' unfiniſh'd game 
The ſuitors quit, and all to council came: 885 
Antinous firſt th' aſſembled peers addreſt, 

Rage ſparkling in his eyes, and buraing in his breaſt. 

O ſhame to manhood ! ſhall one daring boy 
The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtroy ? | | 
Fly unperceiv'd, ſeducing halt the flow'r 890 
Of nobl-s, and invite a foreign pow'r ? 

The pond'rous engine rais'd to cruſh us all, 
Recoiling, on his head is ſure to fall. 

Inſtant prepare me, on the neighb'ring ſtrand, 

With twenty choſen mates a veſſel mann'd; 895 
For ambuſh'd cloſe beneath the Samian ſhore 

His ſhip returning ſhall my ſpies explore: 

He ſoon his raſhneſs ſhall with life atone, 

Seek for his father's fate, but find his own. 

With vaſt applauſe the ſentence all approve ; 900 
Then riſe, and to the feaſtful hall remove: 5 


. WIAETCY TOY 


Ver. 896. For ambuſb'd cliſe, &c.] We have here another uſe Tr 
which the poet m:kes of the voyage of Telemachus, Euſtathius 
remarks that theſe incidents not only diverſify but enliven the po- 
em, But it may be aſked why the poet makes not uſe of ſo fair an 
1 opportunity to inſert a gallant action of Telemachus, and draw him 
. not as eluding, but defeating his adverſaries? The anſwer is eaſy; 

| That the ſuitors ſailed compleatly armed, and Telemachus unpro- 
| vided of any weapons : and therefore Homer conſults credibilty, 
1 and forbears to paint his ycung hero in the colours of a knight in 
J romance, ho upon all di ſadvantages engages and defeats his op- 
| poſers, But then to what purpoſe is this ambuſh of the ſuitors, and 
| what part of the deſign of the poem is carried on by it? The very 
| chief aim of it; To ſhew the ſufferings of Ulyſſes : he is unfortu- ( 
nate in all relations of life, as a king, as an kuſband, and here ve- af. 
1 ry eminently as a father; theſe ſufferings are laid down in the pro- out 
1 poſition of the Odylley as eſſential to the poem, and conſequently - ' %Fe: 
this ambuſh laid by the ſuitors againſt the life of Telemachus is an ther 


eſſential ornament, Uly 
| 2 Swift 
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Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 

Who heard the conſult of the dire divan : - 

Before her dome the royal matron ſtands, 

And thus the meſſage of his haſte demands, 905 
What will the ſuirors ? muſt my ſervant train 

Th' allotted labours of the day refrain, 

For them to form ſome exquiſite repalt ? 

Heav'n grant this feſtival may prove their laſt ! 

Or if they ſtill muſt live, from me remove 910 

The double plague of luxury and love | 

Forbear ye ſons of inſolence ! forbear, 

In riot to conſume a wretched heir, 

In the young ſoul illaftrious thought to raiſe, 

Were ye not tutor'd with Ulyſles? praiſe ? 915 

Have not your fathers oft' my lord defin'd, 

Gentle of ſpeech, beneficent of mind ? 

Some kings with arbitrary rage devour, 

Or in their tyrant-minions velit the pow'r: 


Ver, 906. The ſpeech of Penelope.] Longinus in particular com- 
mends this ſpeech as a true picture of a perſon that feels various 
emotions of ſoul, and is borne by every guſt of paſſion fr. m ſcnti- 
ment to ſentiment, with ſuaden and unexpected tranſitions. There 
is ſome obſcurity in the Greek ; this ariſes from the warmih with 
which ſhe ſpeaks, ſhe has not leiſure to explain herſelf fully, a 

circumſtance natural to a perſon in anger, 
Penelope gives a very beautiful picture of Ulyſſes: © The beſt 
of princes are allowed to h :ve thcir favourites, and give a great- 
ce er ſhare of affection than ordinary to paiticular perſons. But 
« Ulyſſes was a father to all his people alike, and !oved tacm all 
as his children; a father, though he bears a more tender affec- 
tion to one child than to another, yet thews them all an equal 
treatment; thus alſo a good king is not ſwayed b. inclination, 
ce hut juſtice, towards all his ſubjeQs,” Das ier. 

One circumſtance is very remarkable, and gives us a full view 
of a perſon in anger; at the very fight of Medon, Penelope flies 
out into paſſion ; ſhe gives him not time to ſpeak one ſyllable, but 
*ſpeaks herſelt as if all the ſuitors were preſent, and reproaches 
them in the perſon of Medon, though Medon is juſt to her and 
Ulyſſes; but anger is an undiſtinguiſhing paſſion, Ss 


Vor. I. L | Ulyſſes 
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Ulyſſes let no partial favours fall: 920 
The people's parent, he protected all: 

But abſent now, profidious and ingrate ! 

His ſtores ye ravage, and uſurp his Rate, 

He thus; O were the woes you ſpeak the worſt ! 
They form a deed more odious and accurſt; -925 
More dreadful than your boding foul divines : 

But pitying Jove avert the dire deſigns ! 
The darling object of your royal care 
Is mark'd to periſh in a deathful ſnare ; 
Before he anchors in his native port, 930 
Prom Pyle re- ſailing and the Spartan court; 
Horrid to ſpeak ! in ambuſh is decreed 
The hope and heir of Ithaca to bleed ! 
Sudden ſhe ſunk beneath the weighty woes, 
The vital ſtreams a chilling horrour froze : 935 
The big round tear ſtands trembling in her eye, 
And on her tongue imperfect accents dye. 
At length, 1n tender language, interwove 
Wich fighs, ſhe thus expreſs'd her anxious love, 
Why raſhly wou'd my ſon his fate explore, 940 
Ride the wild waves, and quit the ſafer ſhore ? 
Did he with all the greatly wretched, crave 
A blank oblivion, and untimely grave ! 
'Tis not, reply'd the ſage, to Medon giv'n 
To know, if ſome inhabitant of heav'n, 945 


Ver. 941. Ride the wild waves——)] Were this paſſage to be 
rendered literally, it would run thus, “ climb the ſwift ſhips, 
«© which are horſes to men on the ſeas.” Euſtathius obſerves the 
allufion is very juſt, and that the only doubt is, whether it be 
brought in opporiunely by Penelope ? It may be doubted, if the 
mind could find leaſure to introduce ſuch alluſions? Dacier anſwers, 
that Penelope ſpeaks thus through indignation : the grief that ſhe 
conceives at the hardineſs of men, in finding out a way to paſs the 
ſeas as well as land, furniſhed her with theſe figures very natural- 
ly ; for figures are agrecable to paſſion, 


In 
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In his young breaſt the daring thought inſpir'd ; 
Or if alone with filial duty fir'd, 

The winds and waves he tempts in early bloom, 
Studious to learn his abſent father's doom, 

The ſage retir'd : unable to controul 950 
The mighty griefs that ſwell her lab'ring ſoul, 
Rolling convulſive on the floor, is ſeen 
The piteous object of a proſtrate queen. 

Words to her dumb complaint a pauſe ſupplies, 

And breath, to waſte in unavailing eries. 955 
Around their ſov'reign wept the menial fair, 

To whom ſhe thus adareſs'd her deep deſpair. 

Behold a wretch whom all the gods conſign 
To woe ! Did ever ſorrows equal mine ? 

Long to my joys my deareſt lord is loſt, 968 j 
His country's buckler, and the Grecian boaſt : 
Now from my fond embrace, by tempeſts torn, | 
Our other column of the Rate is borne : 
Nor took a kind adieu: nor ſought conſent !— 
Unkind confed'rates in his dire intent! 965 . 
ö Ill ſuits it with your ſhews of duteous zeal, Ii 
From me the purpos'd voyage to conceal : it 
Tho' at the ſolemn midnight hour he roſe, by 
Why did you fear to trouble my repoſe ? 


He either had obey'd my fond deſire, 970 1 
; Or ſeen his mother pierce'd with grief expire. 1 
Bid Dolius quick attend, the faithful ſlave 1 


Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, 
T' attend the fruit groves : with inceſſant ſpeed 


— 
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: He ſhall this violence of death decreed, 975 
5 To good Laertes tell. Experience'd age 

4 May timely intercept the ruffian-rage, 

Convene the tribes, the murd'rous plot-reveal, 

e And to their pow'r to ſave his race appeal. 

' Then Euryclea thus. My deareſt dread! 980 


Tho' to the ſword 1 bow this hoary head, 
| L' 2 | Or 
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Or if a dungeon be the pain decreed, 

I own me conſcious of th' unpleaſing deed : 
Auxiliar to his flight, my aid implor'd, 
With wine and viands I the veſſel Ror'd : 

A ſolemn oath, impos'd, the ſecret ſeal'd, 
Till the twelfth dawn the light of heav'n reveal'd. 
Dreading th' effect of a fond mother's fear, 

He dar'd not violate your royal ear, 

But bathe, and in imperial robes array'd, 990 
Pay due devorions to the“ martial maid, 
And reſt affiance'd in her guardian aid, 
Send not to good Laertes, nor engage 

In toils of ſtate the miſeries of age: 

»Tis impious to ſurmiſe, the pow'rs divine 


985 


5 
To ruin doom the Jove-deſcended line: & 
Long ſhall the race of juſt Arccfius reign, 
And iſles remote eularge his old domain, 
The 


* Minerva. 


Ver. 998. And iſles romote enlarge bis old domain.] Pacier offers a 
criticiſm upon theſe laſt words of Euryclea: it cannot be imagined 
theſe fertile fields can be ſpoken of Ithaca; Plutarch's deſcrip- 
tion of it is entirely contradictory to this: * Ithaca, ſays he, is 
« rough and mountainous, fit only to breed goats; upon cultiva- 
« tion it ſcarce yields any fruits, and theſe ſo worthleſs, as ſcarce 
« to recompenſe the labour of gathering.” Homer therefore by 
this expreſſion intended the other dominions of Ulyſſes, ſuch as 
Cephalenia, &c, | 

But I queſtion not, that the whole dominions of Ulyſſes are in- 
cluded, Ithaca as well as Cephaleniaz for though Ithaca was 
mountainous, yet the vallies were fruitful, according to the de- 
ſcription of it in the thirteenth of the Odyſſey. 


'The rugged ſoil allows no level ſpace 
For flying chariots, or the rapid race; 
Yet not ungrateful to the peaſant's pain, 
Suffices fulneſs to the ſwelling grain : 
The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And cluſt ring grapes afford a gen'rous juice, &c. 6 
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The queen her ſpeech with calm attention hears, 
Her eyes reſtrain the filver-ſtreaming tears: 1000 
She bathes, and rob'd, the ſacred dome aſcends: 

Her pious ſpeed a female train attends: 

The ſalted cakes in caniſters are laid, 

And thus the queen invokes Minerva's aid. 

Daughter divine of Jove, whoſe arm can wield 1c0 

Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ! 

If e'er Ulyſſes to thy fane preferr'd 

The belt and choiceſt of his flock and herd; 
Hear, goddeſs, hear, by thoſe oblations won ; 
And for the pious ſire preſerve the ſon : 

His wiſh'd return with happy pow'r befriend, 
And on the ſuitors let thy wrath deſcend. 

She ceas'd ; {ſhrill extaſies of joy declare 
The fav'ring goddeſs preſent to the pray'r : 
The ſuitors heard, and deem'd the mirthful voice 101 $ > 
A ſignal of her hymenzal choice : 


Whilſt 


As for her remark upon & Si it is of no vali lity ; the word 
ſtands in oppoſition io AwpeaTe, and implics no more than here, 
or at a diſtance in general. 
Ver, 1015. The ſuitors heard, and deew'd the mirthful voice 
A figrial of her hymenæal choice. ] 
It may be aſked whence this conjecture of the ſuitors ariſes? Pe- 
nelope is deſcribed as weeping grievouſly, and fainting away, aid 
yet immediately the ſuitors conclude ſhe is preparing tor the nup- 
tials. Euſtathius anſwers, that undoubtedly the ſuitors underſtood 
the queen had purificd herſelf with water, and ſupplicated tue god- 
deſs Migerva, though the poet omits the relation of ſuch little par- 
ticularities, But whence is it that the poet gives a greater ſhare 
of wiſdom to Euryclea than to Penelope? Penelope commands a 
fervant to fly with the news of the abſence of Telemachus to Laer- 
tes, which could not at all advantage Telemachus, and only grieve 
Laertes: Euryclea immediately diverts her from t at vain inten- 
tion, adviſes her to have recourſe to heaven, and not add miſery to 
the already miſerable Laertes : this is wiſdom in Euryclea. But 
it muſt be confeſſed that the other is nature in Penelope: Evuryclca 
L 3 10 


10198 
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Whilſt one moſt jovial thus accoſts the board ; 
« 'Too late the queen ſeleQs a ſecond lord : 
«* Tn evil hour the nuptial rite intends, 
«© When o'er her ſon diſaſtrous death impends.” 1020 
Thus he unſkill'd of what the fates provide! 
But with ſevere rebuke Antinous cry'd, 
Theſe empty vaunts will make the voyage vain ; 
Alarm not with diſcourſe the menial train : 
The great event with ſilent hope attend; 1025 
Our deeds alone our counſel mutt commend, | 
His ſpeech thus ended ſhort, he frowning roſe, 
And twenty chiefs renown'd for valour choſe : 
Down to the ſtrand he ſpeeds with haughty ſtrides, 
Where anchor'd in the bay the veſſel rides, 1039 
Replete with mail and military ſtore, 
In all her tackle trim to quit the ſhore. 
The deſp'rate crew aſcend, unfurl the fails ; 
(The ſea- ward prow invites the tardy Sales 
Then take repaſt, till Heſperus diſplay'd 103 5 
His golden circlet in the weſtern ſhade. 
Meantime the queen without refection due, 
Heart-wounded, to the bed of ftate withdrew : 
In her ſad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, 
And hope aud doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul, 1040 


is calm, Penelope in a paſſion : and Homer would have been a ve- 
ry bad painter of human nature, if he had drawn Penelope, thus 
heated with paſſion, in the mild temper of Euryclca ; grief and re- 
ſentment give Penelope no time to deliberate, whereas Euryclea is 


leſs concerned, and conſequently capable of thinking with more 


tranquillity. 


Ver. 1022. With rebuke ſevere Anti nous cry'd.] Antincus ſpeaks 
thus in return to what had been before ſaid by one of the ſuitors 
concerning Telemactus, viz, © the queen ittle imagines that her 
„ ſon's death approaches; he fears leſt Penelope ſhould know 
their intentions, and hinder their meaſures by raiſing the ſubjects 
of Ikea that ſtill retained their fidelity, Dacter, 
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So when the wood man's toil her cave ſurrounds, 


And with the hunter's cry the grove reſounds ; 

With grief and rage the mother lion ſtung, 

Fearleſs herſelf, yet trembles for her young. 
While penſive in the ſilent ſlumb'rous ſhade, 


Sleep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade; 


Minerva, life-like on imbody'd air 


Impreſs'd the form of Iphthima the fair: 
(Icarius' daughter ſhe, whoſe blog ming charms 


Allur'd Eumelus to her virgin- arms; 
A ſcepter'd lord, who o'er the fruitful plain 


Of Theſſaly, wide firetch'd his ample reign :) - 


As Pallas will'd, along the ſable ſkies 
To calm the queen the phantom: ſiſter flies, 
Swift on the regal dome deſcending right, 
The bolted valves are pervious to her flight, 
Cloſe to her head the pleaſing viſion ſtands, 
And thus performs Minerva's high commands, 
O why, Penelope, this cauſeleſs fear, 
To render ſleep's ſoft bleiling unfincere ? 
Alike devout to ſorrow's dire extreme 
The day- reflection, and the midnight-dream! 
Thy ſon, the gods propitious will reſtore, 
And bid thee ceaſe his abſence to deplore, 


1045 


1050 


1055 


1060 


Ver. 104 1. So when the woodman's toil, &c.] The poet, to ſhew 
the majeſty and high ſpirit of Penelope, compares her to a lioneſs : 
he manages the alluſion very artfully : he deſcribes the lioneſs not 
as exerting any dreadful acts of violence, (for ſuch a compariſon is 
only proper to be applied to a hero) but incloſed by her enemies; 
which at once ſhews both her danger and nobleneſs of ſpirit under 
it: it is in the Greek V x1x Av, which may ſignify either a 
circle of toils or nets, or a circle of enemies: the former is per- 


haps preferable, as correſponding befl with the condition of Pene- 
lope, who was ſurrounded with the ſecret ambuſhes and ſoęres of 


the ſuitors, Euftatbius, 


To 
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To whom the queen, (whilſt yet her penſive mind 


Was in the ſilent gates of ſleep confin'd) 1066 


O ſiſter, to my ſoul for ever dear, 
Why this firſt viſit to reprove my fear? 
How in a realm ſo diſtant ſhould you know 
From what deep ſource my ceaſeleſs ſorrows flow ? 
To all my hope my royal lord is loſt, 1071 
His country's buckler, and the Grecian boaſt : 
And with conſummate woe to weigh me down, 

The heir of all his honours, and his crown, 
My darling ſon 1s fled ! an eaſy prey 1075 
To the fierce ſtorms, or men more fierce than they : 
Who in a league of blood affociates ſworn, 
Will intercept th' unwary youth's return. 

Courage reſume, the ſhadowy form reply'd, 
In the protecting care of heav'n confi de: 1080 
On him attends the blue-ey'd martial maid ; 
W hat earthly can implore a ſurer aid ? 


Ver. 1073. And with conſummate <voe, etc.] In the original, Pe- 
nelope ſays plainly, ſhe is more concerned for her ſon than her 
huſband. I ſhall tranſlate Dacier's obſervations upon this paſſage, 
We ought not to reproach Penelope for this ſeemingly ſhocking de- 
dlaration, in preferring a ſon to a huſband : her ſentim-nt is na- 
tura) and juſt; ſhe had all the reaſon in the world to believe that 
Ulyſſes was dead, ſo that all her hopes, all ber affection was en- 
tirely placed upon Telemachus : his loſs therefore muſt unavoida- 
bly touch her with the higheſt degree of ſenſibility; if he is loſt, 
the can have recourſe to no ſecond comfort, But why may we not 
allow the reaſon which Penelope herlielf gives for tuis ſuperiority 
of ſorrow for Telemachus ? © Telemachus, (ſays ſhe), is unex- 
« perienced in the world, and unable to contend with difficulties : 
« whereas Ulyſſes knew h-w to extricate himſelf upon all emer- 
« gencies.“ This is a ſufficient reaſon why ſhe ſhould fear more 
for Telemachus than Ulyſſes: her affection might be greater for 
Ulyſſes than Telemachus, yet her fears might ve greater for the 
ſon than the buſband, Ulyſſes being capable to ſurmount dangers by 
experience, Telemachus being new to all difficulties, 
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Me now the guardian goddeſs deigns to ſend, 
To bid thee patient his return attend. 
The queen replies: If in the bleſt abodes 1085 
A goddeſs, thou haſt commerce with the gods; 
Say, breathes my lord the bliſsful realm of light, 
Or lies he wrapt in ever during night ? 
Enquire not of his doom, the phantom cries, 
I ſpeak not all the counſel of the ſkies : 1090 
Nor muſt indulge with vain diſcourſe, or long, 
The windy ſatisfaction of the tongue. 
Swift thro' the valves the viſionary fair 
Repaſs'd, and viewleſs mix'd with common air. 
The queen awakes, deliver'd of her woes: 16 
With florid joy her heart dilating glows: 
The viſton, manifeſt of future fate, 
Makes her with hope her ſon's atrival wait, 
Meantime the ſuitors plough the wat'ry plain, 
Telemachus in thought already lain ! 1100 
When ſight of leſs'ning Ithaca was loſt, 
Their ſail directed for the Samian coaſt, 


Ver, 1089, The aQtion of this book takes up the ſpace of tws 
nights and one day, ſo that from the opening of the poem to the 
introduction of Ulyſſes are fix days completed, 


But how long a time Telemachus aftcrwards ſtaid with Mene- 
laus is a queſtion, which ha: employed ſome modern French cri- 
tics; one of which maintains, that he ſtaid no longer than theſe 
two nights at Lacedeman : but it is evident from the ſequel of 
the Odyſſey, that Telemachus arrived a; ain at Ithaca two days af- 
Ulyſſes 3 but Ulyſſes was twenty-nine days in paſſing from Ogygia 
to Ithaca, and conſequently during that whole time Telemachus 
muſt have been abſent from Ithaca. The ground of that critic's 
miſtake was from the ſilence of H mer as to the exact time of his 
ſtay, which was of no importance, being diſtinguiſhed by no action, 
and only in an epiſodical part. The ſame thing led me into the 
like error in the note on v. 421 of the ſecond book, where it was 
ſaid that Telemachus returned to Ithaca in leſs than twelve days. 
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A ſmall but verdant iſle appear'd in view, 

And Aſteris th' advancing pilot knew: 

An ample port the rocks projected form, 1105 
To break the rolling waves, and ruffling ſtorm: 
That ſafe receſs they gain with happy ſpeed, 

And in cloſe ambuſh wait the murd'rous deed, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
The departure of Ulyſſes from Calypſo, 


Pallas in a council of the gods complains of the detention 


of Ulyſſes in the iflands of Calypſo; whereupon Mer- 


cury is ſent to command his removal, The ſeat of Ca- 


lypſo deſcribed, She conſents with much difficulty, and 


Ulyſſes builds a veſſel with his own hands, on which he 
embarks. Neptune overtakes bim with a terrible tem- 
peſt, in which he is ſhipwrecked, and in the laſt dan- 
ger of death ; till Leucothea a ſea-goddeſs aſſiſts him, 
and after innumerable perils he gets aſhore on Pha- 
cia. : 


HE ſaffron morn, with early bluſhes ſpread, 
Nov roſe refulgent from Tithonus' bed; 


With new- born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heav'n with facred light. 


Then 


* Ulyſſes makes his firſt entry in this book, It may be aſked 
where properly is the beginning c the action? It is not neceſſary 
that the beginning of the action ſhould be the beginning of the 
poem; there is a natural and an artificial order, and Homer makes 
uſe of the latter. The action of the Odyſſey properly begins nei- 
ther with the poem, nor with the appearance of U!yſſes here, but 
with the relation he makes of his departure from Troy in the 
ninth book. Boſſa has very judicioully remarked, that in the 


conſtitution of the fable, the poet ought not to make the departure 
8 of 
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| Then met th' eternal ſynod of the ſky, 5 
Before the god who thunders from on high, 
Supreme in might, ſublime in majeſty, 
Pallas, to theſe, deplores th' unequal fates 
Of wiſe Ulyſſes, and his toils relates; 
Her hero's danger touch'd the pitying pow'r, 10 
| The nymph's ſeducements, and the magic bow'r. 
| i Thus 


of a prince from his own country the foundation of his poem, but 
his return, and his ſtay in ether places involuatary, For if the 
ſtay of Ulyſſes had been voluntary, he would have been guilty in 
fome degree of all the diſorders that happened during his abſence, 
Thus in this book Ulyſſcs firſt appears in a deſolate iſland, fitting 
in tears by the fide of the occan, and looking upon it as the obſta- 
cle to his re: urn, | | 
This a:tificia! order is of great uſe ; it cuts off all languiſhing 
and unentertaining incidents, and paſſes over thoſe intervals of time 
that are void of action; it gives continuity to the ſtory, and at firſt 
tranſports the reader into the middle of the ſubject. In the be- 
- ginning ofthe Odyſſey, the gods command Mercury to go down to 
the iſland of Ogygia, and charge Calypſo to diſmiſs Ulyſſes : one | 
would think the poem was to end in the compaſs of a few lines, ] 
the poet beginning the action ſo near the end of the ſtory; and : 
we wonder how he finds matter to fill up his poem, in the little 


| ſpace of time that intervenes between his firſt appearance and his 
| re · eſtabliſhment. 


This book, as well as the firſt, opens with an aſſembly of the . 

gods, This is done to give an importance to his poem, and to \ 

| prepare the mind of the reader to expect every thing that is great 
and noble, when heaven is engaged in the care and protection of 
his heroes, Both theſe aſſ mblies are pla ed very properly, ſo as 
not to interrupt the ſeries of action: the firſt aſſembly of the gods 
is only preparatory to introduce the action: and the ſecond is no 
more than a bare tranſition from Telemachus to UlyſT's ; from the 
recital of the tranſations in Ithaca, to what more immediately re- - 
gards the perſon of Ulyſſcs. 


F Y N «a. TY __— 1 


In the former council, both the voyage of Telemachus and the 


| f 
return of Ulyſſes were determined at the ſame time: the day of 5 
that aſſembly is the Frft day both of the principal action (which : 


* — — 
* —— —— — — 


is the return of Ulyſſes), and of the incident, which is the voyage | 
I of * 
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Thus ſhe began her plaint. Immortal Jove! 
And you who fill the bliſsful ſeats above! 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 
Or bleſs a people willing to obey, 15 
But cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 
And ev'ry monarch be the ſcourge of God : 
If from your thoughts Ulyſſes you remove, 
Who rul'd his ſubjects with a father's love. 
Sole in an iflz, encircled by the main, 20 
Abandon'd, baniſh'd from his native reign, 
Unble!t he fighs, detain'd by lawleſs charms, 
And preſs'd unwilling in Calypſo's arms. 
Nor friends are there, nor veſlels to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th' immeaſurable way. 25 
And now fierce traitors, ſtudious to deſtroy 
His only ſon, their ambuſh'd fraud employ ; 
Who, pious, following his great father's fame, 
To ſacred Pylos and to Sparta came. 29 
What words are theſe (reply'd the pow'r who forms 
The clouds of night, and darkens heav'n with ſtorms) 
Is not already in thy ſoul decreed, 


The chief's return ſhall make the guilty bleed ? | þ 
What cannot wiſdom do? Thou may'k reſtore 3 
The ſon in ſafety to his native ſhore ; 35 4 
While the fell foes who late in ambuſh lay, y 
With fraud defeated meaſure back their way. by 


of Telemachus ; with this difference, that the incident was im- 
mediately put in practice, by the deſcent of Minerva to Ithaca 
and the execution of it takes up the four preceding books; where- 
as the principal action was only taen prepared, and the execution 
deferred to the preſent book, where Mercury is actually ſent to 
Calypſo. | | 
Enſtathias therefore judges rightly wken he ſays, that in the 
firſt council, the ſaf<ty alone of Ulyſſes was prop-ſed ; but the 
means how to bring it about are here undet conſultation, whick 
makes the neceſſi. y of the ſecond council. 


x Vor. I. | M | Then 
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Then thus to Hermes the command was giv'n, 
Hermes, thou choſen meſſenger of heav'n! 
Go, to the nymph be theſe our orders borne : 40 
'Tis Jove's decree Ulyſles ſhall return: 
The patient man ſhall view his old abodes, 
Nor help by mortal hand, nor guiding gods : 
In twice ten days ſhall fertile Scheria find, 
Alone, and floating to the wave and wind, 45 
The bold Phzacian there, whoſe haughty line 
Is mixt with gods, half human, half divine, 
The chief ſhall honour as ſome heav'nly gueſt, 
And ſwift tranſport him to his place of reſt. 
His veſſels loaded with a plenteous ſtore 50 
Of braſs, of veſtures, and reſplendent ore; 
(A richer prize than if his joyful iſle 
Receiv'd him charge'd with Ilion's noble ſpoil) 
His ſriends, his country, he ſhall ſee, tho' late; 
Such is our ſovereign will, and ſuch is fate. 55 

He ſpoke. The god who mounts the winged winds 
Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, 
That high thro' fields of air his flight ſuſtain N 85 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main. 5 
He graſps the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, 60 
Or in ſoft ſlumber ſeals the wakeful eye: 
Then ſhoots from heav'n to high Pieria's ſteep, 
And ſtoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 


Ver. 46. M boſe baughty line 
Is mixt with gods, — 

The Phæacians were the inhabitants of Scheria, ſometimes called 
Drepane, afterwards Corcyra, now Corfu, in the poſleflion of the 
Venetians, But it may be aſked in what theſe people reſemble the 
gods? They are deſcribed as a moſt effeminate nation : whence 
then this godlike quality? Euftathius anſwers, that is either from 
their uodif.urbed felicity, or from their divine quality of general 
benevolence-: he prefers the latter; but from the general character 
of the Pheacians, I ſhould prefer the former, 
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So wat'ry fowl, that ſeek their fiſhy food, 

With wings expanded o'er the foamipg flood, 65 
Now failing ſmooth the level ſurface ſweep, 

Now dip their pinions in the briny deep, 

Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes flew, - 

Till now the diſtant ifland roſe in view: 


Then ſwift aſcending from the azure wave, 70 


He took the path that winded to the cave. 

Large was the grot, in which the nymph he found, 
(The fair hair'd nymph with ev'ry beauty crown'd) 
She ſat and ſung ; the rocks reſound-her lays : 


The cave was brighten'd with a riſing blaze: 75 


Cedar and frankincenſe, an od'rous pile, 
Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfum'd the iſle; 


While ſhe with work-and ſong the time divides, 
And thro' the loom the golden ſhuttle guides. 


Ver. 72, ———— The nympb' be found.] Homer here introdu- 
ces an epiſode of Calypſo: and, as every incident ought to have 


ſome relation te the main deſign of the poem, it may be aſked what 


relation this bears to the other parts of it? A-very eſſential one: 


. the ſufferings of Ulyſſes are the ſubject of the Odyſſey: here we 


find him mcloſed-in an iſland: all his calamities ariſe from his ab- 
fence from his own country: Calypſo then, who detains him, is 
the cauſe of all his calam ties. It is with great judgement that 
the poet feigns him to be reſtrained by a deity, rather than a mor- 
tal, It might have appeared ſomewhat derogato:y from the pru- 
cence and courage of Ulyſſes, not to have been able by art or 
ſtrength to have freed himſelf from the power of a mortal: but by 
this conduct the poet at once excuſes his hero, and agegravates his 
misfortunes : he is detained involuntarily, .bu: it is a goddeſs who 
detains him, and it is no ilgrace for a man not to be able to o- 


verpower a deity, 
Boſſu obſerves, that the art of diſguiſe is part of the character 


of Ulyſſes: now this is implied in the name of Calypſo, which 


ſigniſies concealment, or ſecret, The poet makes his hero ſtay 
ſeven whole years with this goddeſs; ſhe taught him ſo well, that 
he afterwards loſt no opportunities of putting her inſtructions in 
practice, and does nothing without diſguiſe, - 
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Without the grot, a various ſilvan ſcene 80 


Appear'd around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and alder ever quiv'ring play'd, 

And nodding eypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade; 

On whole high branches, waving with the ſtorm, 
The birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form, 
The cough, the ſea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And ſcream aloft, and ſkim the deeps below. 
Depending vines.the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 

With purple cluſters bluſhing thro? the green, 
Four limpid fountains from the clefts diltil, 90 


85 


And ev'ry fountain pours a ſev'ral rill, 


In mazy windings wand'ring down the hill: 
Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were crown'd, 
And glowing violets threw odours round, 

A ſcene, where if a god ſhould caſt his fight, 95 
A god might gaze, and wander with delight ! 

Ver. 80. The bower of Calypſo, ] It is impoſſible for a painter to 
draw a more admirable rural landichape: the bower of Calypſo is 
the principal figure, ſurrounded wich a ſhade of d fferent trees: 
green meadows adorned with flowers, beautiful fountains, and 
vines loaded with cluſters of grapes, and birds hovering in the air, 

are ſeen in the livelieft colours in H mer's poetry, But whoever 
| obſerves the particular trees, plants, birds, &c. will find another 
beauty of propriety in this deſcription, every part being adapted, 
and the whole ſcene drawn agreeable to a country ſituate by the 
en. | 


% 

Ver. 89. The purple clufires bluſhing thro" the green, ] Euſtathius 
endeavours to fix the ſenſon of the year when Ulyſſes departed 
from that iſland : he concludes it to be in the latter end of au- 
tumn, or the beginning of winter; for Calypſo is deſcribed as 
making i ſe of a fire; ſo is Arete in the fixth book, and Eumæus 
and Ulyſſes in other parts of the Odyſſey. This gives us reaſon to 
conclud-, that the ſummer heats were paſt ; and what makes it 
fill more probable is, that a vine is in this place ſaid to be loaded 
with grapes, which plainly confines the ſeaſon of the year to the 
autumn, 


Joy 
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Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n: he ſtay'd 
Entrance'd, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey'd, 
Him, ent'ring in the cave, Calypſo knew; 


For pow'rs celeſtial to each other's view 100 


Stand ſtill confeſt, tho' diſtant far they lie 

To habitants of earth, or ſea, or ſky, 

But fad Ulyſſes, by himſelt apart, 

Pour'd the big ſorrows of his ſwelling heart; 

All on the lonely ſhore he ſat to weep, 105 

And roll'd his eyes around the reltlefs deep; 

Tow'rd his lov'd coaſt he roll'd his eyes in vain, 

Till dimm'd with rifing grief, they fiream'd again, 
Now graceful ſeated on her ſhining throne, 


To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun, 110 


God of the golden wand ! on what beheſt 


Arriv'ſt thou here, an unexpected gueſt ? 


Lov'd as thou art, thy free injunctions lay; 
'Tis mine, with joy and duty to obey. 


Ver. 103. But ſad Uh, by hiniſe!f apart.] Euſtathius ima- 
gines, that the poet deſcribes Ulyſſes abſent from Calypſo, to the 


end that Calyſo might lay a ſeeming obligation upon Ulyſles, by 
appearing to diſmiſs him voluntarily : tor Ulyſſes being abſear, 
could not know that Mercury had commanded nis departure; ſo 
that this favour appears to procted from the ſole kindneſs of the 
goddeſs, Dacier diſlikes this obſervation, and ſhews that decency 
requires the abſence of Ulyſles; if the poet had deſcribed him in 
the company of Calypſo, it might have given ſuſpicion of an a 10+ 
rous diſpoſition, and he might ſeem content with his abſence from 
his country : but the very nature of the poem requires that he 
ſhould be continually endeavouring to return to it: the poet there- 


fore with great judzement deſcribes him agreeably to his character; 


his mind is entirely taken up with his misfortunes, and negleQing, 


all the pleaſures which a goddeſs could confer, he entertains himſelf 


with his own melancholy reflections, fitting in ſolitude upon the 
ſea ſhore. 
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Till now a ſtranger, in a happy hour 115 
Approach, and taſte the dainties of my bow'r. 
Thus having ſpoke, the nymph the table ſpread, 
(Ambroſial cates, with nectar roſy red) 
Hermes the ho{pitable rite partock, 
Divine refection! then recruited, ſpoke. 120 
What mov'd this journey from my native ſky, 
A goddeſs aſks, nor can a ged deny: 
Hear then the truth. By mighty Jove's command. 
Unwilling, have I trod this pleaſing land; 
For who, ſelf mov d, with weary wing wound ſweep 
Such lengih of ocean and unmeaſur'd deep: 126 
A world of waters! far from all the ways 
Where men frequent, or ſacred altars blaze? 
But to Jove's will ſubmiſſion we muit pay; | 
What pow'r ſo great, to dare to diſobey? 1.30 
A man, he ſays, a man. reſides with thee, 
Ot all his kind moſt worn with miſery : 
The Greeks (whoſe arms for nine long years employ'd 
Their force on Ilion, in the tenth deſtroy'd) | 
At length embarking in a luckleſs hour, 135 
With conqueſt proud, incens'd Minerva's pow'r : 
Hence on the guilty race her vengeance hurl'd 
With ſtorms purſu'd them thro' the liquid world, 
There all his veſſels ſunk beneath the wave! 
There all his dear companions found their grave! 140 
Sav'd from the jaws of death by heav'n's decree, 
The tempeſt drove him to theſe ſhores and thee. 
Him, Jove now orders to his native lands 
Straight to diſmiſs ; ſo deſtiny commands : 
Impatient fate his near return attends, 145 
And calls him to his country, and his friends, 
Ev'n to her inmoſt ſoul the goddeſs ſhook ; 
Then thus her anguiſh and her paſſion broke. 
Uugcacious gods! with ſpite and envy curſt! 
Still to your own #therial race the worſt ! 150 
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Ye envy mortal and immortal joy, 

And love, the only ſweet of life, deſtroy, 

Did ever godde!is by her charms engage 

A favour's mortal, and not feel your rage? 

So when Aurora {ought Orion's love, 155 
Her joys diſturb'd your bliſstul hours above, 

Till in Ortygia, Dian's winged dart 

Had pierce'd the hapleſs hunter to the heart, 

So when the covert of the thrice-car'd field 

Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſſion yield, 160 
Scarce could lifton taſte her heav'nly charms, 

But Jove's ſwift lightning ſcorch'd him in her arms, 


Ver. 15 5. 0:ion. ] The love of Calypſo to Ulyſſes might ſeem 
too bold 4 tiftion, and coatriry to all credibility, Ulyſſes being a 
mortal, ſhe + goddeſs: Homer therefore, to ſoften the relation, 
brings in inſtances of the like peſſion, in Orion and lifion; and. 
by thi: + e tuliy juſtifies tis own conduct, the poet being at liberty 
to make uſe of any prevailing ſtory, though it were all fable and 
fiction. 

But why ſhould the death of Orion be here aſcribed to Diana; 
whereas in other places ſhe is ſaid to exerciſe her power only over 
women ? The reaſon 1s, ſhe flew him tor otering violence to her 
chaſtuy; for thougn Homes be ulent about his crime, yet Horace 
re la: es it, 


— — e Integræ 
« Tentator Orion Dianæ 
© Virginea domitus ſagittâ.“ 


Euſtathius gives another reaſon why Aurora is ſaid to be in love 
with Orion. He was a great hunter, as appears from the eleventh 
book cf the Odyſſey; and the morning, or Aurora, i is moſt fa- 
vourable to i hoſe diverſions. 

Ver. 161, Scarce could Iifien, &c.] Ceres i is here underſtood al- 
legorically, to f gnify the earth; Iäſion was a great huſbandman, 
and conſequently Ceres may aal be feigned to be in love with 
him : the thunderbolt with which he is ſlain ſignifies the exceſs of 
heat, which requently diſappoints the hopes of the labourer, Eu- 
falbius. 
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And is it now my turn, ye mighty pow'rs ! 

Am | the envy of your bliſsful bow'rs ? 

A man, an ontcaſt to the torm and wave, 165 

It was my crime to pity and to ſave; | 

When he who thunders rent his bark in twain, 

And ſunk his brave companions in the main, | 
Alone, abandon d, in mid ocean toſt, 

The ſport of winds and driv'n from ev'ry coaſt, 170 
Hither this man ot miſeries T led, 

Receiv'd the friendleſs, and the hungry fed; 

Nay promis'd (vainly promis'd !) to beſtow - 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe, 

Tis paſt and Jove decrees he ſhall remove; 175 
Gods as we are, we are but ſlaves to Jove. 

Go then he may ; (he mult, if he ordain, 

Try all thoſe dangers, all thoſe deeps, again) 

But never, never ſhall Calypſo ſend 

To toils like theſe, her huſband and her friend. 180 


Ver, 165. A man, an outcaſt to the florm and wave, 

Ir vas my crime te pity, and to ſave, & c.] 

Homer in this ſpeech of Calypſo ſhews-very naturally how paſſion 
miſguides the underſtanding, She views her own cauſe in the moſt 
advantageous, but falſe light, and thence conclules, that Jupiter 
offers a piece of injuſtice in commending the departure of Ulyſſes: 
| the tell Mercury, that it is ſhe who had preſerved his life, who 
had entertained him with affection, and offered him immortality 
and would Jupiter thus repay her tenderneſs to. Ulyſſes ? Would 
Jupiter force nim from a place where nothing was wanting to his 
happineſs, and expoſe him again to the like dangers from which 
ſhe had preſerved him ? This was an aQ of cruelty, But on the 
contrary, ſhe ſpeaks not one word concerning the truth of the cauſe, 
viz. that ſhe offered violence to the inclinations of Ulyſſes; taat 
ſhe made him miſerable by detaining him, not only from his wife, 
but from his whole dominions; and never conſiders that Jupiter 
3s juſt in delivering him from his captivity. 'This is a very lively, 
though unhappy picture of human nature, which is too apt to fall 
into error, and then endeavours to juſſify an. error by a ſeeming 
reaſon, Dacier, | 


What 
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What ſhips have I, what ſailors to convey, 
W hat oars to cut the long laborious way? 
Yet, I'll direct the ſafeſt means to go: 
That laſt advice is all I can beſtow, 

To her, the pow'r who bears the charming rod, 
Diſmiſs the man, nor irritate the god; 186 
Prevent the rage of him who reigns above, 

For what ſo dreadful as the wrath of Jove ? 

Thus having faid, he cut the cleaving ſky, 

And in a moment vaniſh'd from her eye. 199 

The nympb, obedient to divine command, 

To ſeek Ulyſſes, pace'd along the ſand. 

Him penſive on the lonely beach ſhe found, 

With fireaming eyes in briny torrents drown'd, 

And inly pining for his native ſhore ; ' 195 

For now the ſoft enchantreſs vlewd- no more: 

For now, reluctant, and conſtrain'd by eharms, 

Abſent he lay in her deſiring arms, 

In ſlumber wore the heavy night away, 

On rocks and ſhores conſum'd the tedious day; 200 
wh There 


Ver. 198. Abſe:t be lay in her defiring arms.] Th.s paſſage has 
fallen under the ſevere cenſure of the cruics; they condemn it as 
an act of conjugal inficelity, and a breach of morality in Ulyſſes: 
it would be ſufficient to anſwer, that a poet is not obliged to draw: 
a pertect character in the perſon of his hero: perfection is not to 
be found in human life, and conſequently ought not to be aſcribed: 
to it in poetry: neither Achilles nor /Eneas are perfect charac- 
ters: ZEneas, in particular, is as guilty, with reſpect to Dido, in 
thc deiertion of her, (for Virgil tells us they were married, © con- 
„ nubic. jungam ſtabili),” as Ulyſſes can be imagined by the moſt 
ſevere criuc, w.th reſpect to Calypſo, | 

But thoſe who have blamed this paſſage, n their judgements 


from the morality of theſe ages, and not from the theology of the 


ancients: polygamy was then allowed, and even concubinage, 
without being eſtzemed any breach of conjugal fidelity: if this be 
not admitted, th- heathen gods are as guiliy as the heathen heroes, 
and Jupiter and Ulyſſes are equally criminals, . 

| This 
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There ſat all deſolate, and ſigh'd alone 
With echoing ſorrows made the mountains groan, 


And roll'd his eyes o'er all the reſtleſs main, 
Till dimm'd with rifing grief, they ſtream'd again. 
Here, on the muſing mood the goddels preſt, 205 


Approaching ſoft; and thus the chief addreſt. 
Unbappy man! to walting woes a prey, 
No more in ſorrows languiſh life away: 
Free as the winds I give thee now to rove 
Go fell the timber of yon' lofty grove, 210 
And form a raft, and build the riſing ſhip, 


Sublime to bear thee o'er the gloomy deep, 
To ſtore the veſſel let the care be mine, 


With water from the rock, and roſy wine, 

And life-ſultaining bread, and fair array, 215 

And proip'rous gales to wait thee on the way. 

Theſe if the gods with my deſires comply, 

(The gods alas more mighty far than I, 

And better ſkill'd in dark events to come) 

In peace ſhall land thee at thy native home. 220 
With ſighs, Ulyſſes heard the words ſhe ſpoke, 

Then thus his melancholy filence broke. 


- Some 

This very paſſage ſhews the ſincere affection which Ul, ſſes re- 
tained for his wife Penelope; even a goddeſs cannot perſu de him to 
forget her; his perſon is in the power of Calypſo, but his heart is 
with Penelope. Tully had this book of Homer in his thought, 
when he ſaid of Ulyfits, ©* Vetulam ſuam prætulit immortali- 
5 ea.”? © - 

Ver. 222. Then thus his melancholy filence brake.) It may be aſked 
what occafions this conduct in Ulyſſes ? He has been long deſtrous 
to return to his country, why then his melancholy at the propoſal 
of it? This proceeds from his apprebenſions of infincerity in Ca- 
lypſo : he had long been unable to obtain his diſmiſſion with the 
moſt urgent entreaties: this voluntary kindneſs therefore ſeems 


ſuſpicious, He is ignorant that Jupiter had commanded his de- 


parture, and therefore fears leſt tiis- obſtinate deſite of leaving her 
ſhould have provoked her to deſtroy him, under a ſhew of com- 


plying 
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Some other motive, goddeſs ! ſways thy mind, 
(Some cloſe deſign, or tura of womankind) 
Nor my return the end, nor this the way, 225 
On a flight raft to paſs the ſwelling ſea 
Huge, horrid, vaſt ! where ſcarce in ſafety ſails 
The beſt built.ſhip, tho? Jove inſpire the gales. 
The bold propoſal how fhall J fulfil; 
Dark as I am, unconſcious of thy will? 230 
Swear then, thou mean'ſt not what my ſoul forebodes; 
Swear by the ſolemn oath that binds the gods. 
Him, while he ſpoke, with ſmiles Calypſo ey 'd, 
And gem:ly graſp'd his hand, and thus reply'd. 
This ſhews thee, friend, by old experience taught, 
And learn'd in all the wiles of human thought. 236 
How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe ? 
But hear oh earth, and hear ye ſacred ſkies! 
And thou, oh Styx ! whoſe formidable floods 
Glide thro' the ſhades, and bind th' atteſting gods 
No form'd deſign, no meditated end 241 | 
Lurks in the counſel of thy faithful friend; ' 
Kind the perſuaſion, and fincere my aim; | 
The ſame my practice, were my fate the ſame. 
Heav'n has not curſt me with a heart of ſteel, 245 
But. giv'n the ſenſe to pity, and to feel. 
Thus having ſaid, the goddeſs march'd before : 
He trod her footſteps in the-ſandy ſhore, 
At the cool cave arriv'd they took their ſtate ; 
He fill'd the throne where Mercury had ſat. 250 


— — wel. ou * 


plying with his inclinations. This is an inſtance that Ulyſſes is not 
only wiſe in extricating himſelf from difficulties, but cautious in 
guarding againſt dangers, | 
Ver. 238. But hear, ob earth, and bear, ye ſacred ſtics !] The 
oath of Calypſo is introduced with the utmoſt ſolemnity. Rapin 
allows it to be an inſtance of true ſublimity. The ancients atteſt- | 
ed all nature in their oaths, that all nature might conſpire to pu- | 
niſh their perjuries, 


| For 
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For him, the nymph a rich repaſt ordains, 
Such as the mortal life of man ſuſtains; 
Before herſelf were place'd the cates divine, 
Ambroſial banquet, and celeſtial wine. 
Their hunger ſatiate, and their thirſt repreſt, 255 
Thus ſpoke Calypſo to her god-like guelt. 

Ulyſſes ! (with a ſigh ſhe thus began) 
O ſprung from gods! in wiſdom more than man. 
Is then thy home the paſſion of thy heart? 
Thus wilt thou leave me, are we thus to part? 260 
Farewell! and ever joyful may'ſt thou be, 
Nor break the tranſport with one thought of me, 
But ah, Ulyffes ! wert thou giv'n to know 
What fate yet dooms thee, yet, to undergo ; 
Thy heart might ſettle in this ſcene of eaſe, 265 
And ey'n theſe {lighted charms might learn to pleaſe, 
A willing goddeſs and immortal life, 
Might baniſh from thy mind an abſent wife, 

Ver, 251. For bim, the nymph a rich repaſt ordains.] The paſſion 


of love is no where deſcribed in all Homer, but in this pa'age be- 
tween Calypſo and Ulyſſes; and we find that the poet is not un- 


ſucceſ:fu} in drawing the tender, as well as the fiercer paſſi ens. 


This ſcemingly trifling circumſtance is an inſtance of it; love de- 
lights io oblige, and the leaſt offices receive a value from the per- 
ſon who performs: this is the reaſon why Calypſo ſerves Ulyſſes 
with her own hands: her damſels attend her, but love makes it 
a pleaſure t her to attend Ulyſſes, 
Ver. 263. But ab Ulyſſes! wert thou giv'n to know 

e What fate yet docms thee, + | 
This is another 1nfance of the tyranny of the paſſion of love ;- Ca- 
lypſo had received a command to diſmiſs Ulyſſ's ; 8 had 
laid before her the fatal conſequences of her tefuſal, and the had 
promiſed to ſend him away ; but her lov 
her reaſon ; ſhe frames excuſes ſtill to Main him, and t:.uuzh the 
dares not keep him, ſhe knows not how to part with him, This 
is a true picture of nature; love this moment refolves, the next 
breaks theſe reſs}utions : ſhe had promiſed to obey Jupiter, in not 
detaining Ulyſſes ; but ſhe endeayours to perſuade Ulyſſes not to 
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Am I inferiour to a mortal dame ? 

Leſs ſoft my feature, leſs auguſt my frame? 270 

Or ſhall the daughters of mankind compare 

Their earth-born beauties with the heav'nly fair ? 
Alas! for this (the prudent man replies) 

Againſt Ulyſſes ſhall thy anger riſe ? 

Lov'd and ador'd, oh goddeſs as thou art, 275 

Forgive the weakneſs of a human heart, 

Tho' well I ſee thy graces far above 

The dear, tho' mortal, object of my love, 

Of youth eternal well the diff rence know, 

And the ſhort date of fading charms below 280 

Yet ev'ry day, while abſent thus I roam, 

I languiſh to return, and die at home, 

Whate'er the gods ſhall deſtine me to bear 

In the black ocean, or the wat'ry war, 

'Tis mine to maſter with a conſtant mind; 285 

Enur'd to perils, to the worſt reſign'd. 

By ſeas, by wars, ſo many dangers run; 

Still I can ſuffer : their high will be done! 

Thus while he ſpoke, the beamy ſun deſcends, 
And rifing night her friendly ſhade extends, 290 
To the cloſe grot the lonely pair remove, 

And ſlept delighted with the gifts of love, 

When roſy morning call'd them from their reſt, 
Ulyſſes rob'd him in the cloak and veſt, 

The nymph's fair head a veil tranſparent grace'd 195 
Her ſwelling loins a radiant zone embrace'd 


Ver. 277. Th: evell I ſee thy graces far abave + 
The dear, the" mar tal, abject f my love.] 
Ulyſſes ſhews great addreſs in this anſwer to Calypſo ; he firſt ſoft- 
ens the ſeverity of it, by firſt aſking a favourable acceptance of u hat 
he is about to ſay ; he calls her his adored goddels, and places Pe- 
nelope in every degree below the perfections of Cilypſo. As it is 
the nature of women not to endure a rival, Ulfl:s afligns the de- 


x lire of his return to another cauſe than che love of Pe elope, and 
aſcribes it ſolely to the love he bears his ccuntry, Euftathias, 


N With 
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With flow'rs of gold: an under robe, unbound, 

In frowy waves flow'd glitt'ring on the ground, 

Forth iſſuing thus, ſhe gave him firit to wield 

A weighty ax, with truelt temper ſteel'd, 300 

And double edg'd ; the handle ſmooth and plain, 

Wrought of the clouded olive's eaſy grain; 

And rext, a wedge to drive with ſweepy ſway : 

Then to the neighbcuring foreſt led the way. 

On the lone iſland's utmoſt verge there Rood 305 

Of poplars, pines, and firs, a lofty wood, 

W hoſe leafleſs ſummits to the ſkies aſpire, 

Scorch'd by the ſun, or ſear'd by heav'nly fire: 

(Already dry'd). Theſe pointing out to view, 

The nymph juſt ſhew'd him, and with tears withdrew, 
Now toils the hero; trees on trees o'erthrown 311 

Fall crackling round him, and the foreſt groan : 

Sudden, 


Ver, 311, &c, L ſſes Bui ds Lis ſoip.] This paſſage has fallen 
under cenſure, as outraging all probability: Rapin believes it to 
be impoſſible for one man alone to build ſo compleat a veſſel in the 
compaſs of fcur days; and perhaps the ſame opinion might lead 
Boſſu into a miſtake, who allows twenty days to Ulyſſes in build · 
ing it; he applies the word £4004, or twenty, to the days, which 
ought to be applied to the trees; 0:v0ptc, is ungerſtocd, for the 
poet iramediately after declares that the whole was completed in 
the ſpace of four days; neither is there any thing incredible in the 
deſcription, I have obſerved already that this veſſcl is but T XU, 
a float, or raft; it is true, Ulyſſes cuts down twenty trees to build 
it ; this may ſeem too great a proviſion of materials for ſo ſmall an 
undertaking : but why ſhould we imagine theſe to be large trees? 
The deſcription plainly ſhews the cuntrary, for it had been impoſ- 
ſible to have felled twenty large trees in the ſpace of four days, 
much more to have built a veſſel proportionable to ſuch materials: 
but the veſſel was but ſmall, and conſequently ſuch were the trees. 
Homer calls theſe “ dry trees;“ this is not inſerted without rea- 

ſon, for green wood 1s unfit for navigation. 
Homer in this paſſage ſhews his ſill in mechanics; a ſhip- 
wright could not have deſcribed a veſſel more exactly; but what is 
| chiefly 
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Sudden, full twenty on the plain are ſtrow'd, 

And lopp'd, and lighten'd of their branchy load. 

At equal angles theſe diſpos'd to join, 315 
He ſmooth'd and ſquar'd 'em, by the rule and line. 
(The wimbles for the work Calypſo found) 


With thoſe he pierce'd em, and with clinchers bound. 


Long and capacious as a ſhipwright forms 


Some bark's broad bottom to out- ride the ſtorms, 320 


So large he built the raft : then ribb'd it ſtrong 
From ſpace to ſpace, and nail'd the planks along ; 
Theſe form'd the ſides: the deck he faſhion'd laſt; 
Then o'er the veſſel rais'd the taper maſt, 


With croſſing ſail-yards dancing in the wind; 325 


And to the helm the guiding rudder join'd. 

(With yielding oſiers fence'd, to break the force 

Of ſurging waves, and ſteer the ſteady courſe) 

Thy loom, Calypſo! for the future ſails 

Supply'd the cloth, capacious of the gales. 330 

With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg'd the ſhip, 

And, roll'd on levers, lanch'd her in the deep, 
Four days were paſt, and now the work compleat, 

Shone the fifth mora : when from her ſacred ſeat 


chiefly valuable is the inſight it gives us to what degree this art of 
ſhip-building was then arrived: we find likewiſe what uſe naviga- 
tors made of aſtronomy in thoſe ages; ſo that this paſſage deſerves 
a double regard, as a fine piece of poetry, and a valuable remain of 
antiquity, | 

Ver. 317. (The wimb/es for the work Calypſo feand,) And 

Ver. 329. Thy loom, Calypſo ! for the future ſails 

Supply'd the clath,] + 

It is remarkable that Calyp © brings the tools to Ulyſſes at ſeveral 
times: this is another inſtance of the nature of love; it ſzeks op- 


portuni ies to be in the company of the beloved perſon. Calyſo is 


an inſtance of it: ſhe frequently goes away, and frequently re- 
turns : ſhe delays the time, by not bringing all the implements at 
once to UlyſT:s ; ſo that though the cannot divert him from the 
reſolutions of leaving her, yet ſhe protracts his Ray, 
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The nymph diſmiſt him, (od'rous garments giv'n) 335 
And bath'd in fragrant oils that breath'd of heav'n: 
Then fill'd two goat ſkins with her hands divine, 
With water one, and ons with ſable wine: 
Of ev'ry kind, proviſions heav'd aboard; 
And the full decks with copious viands ſtor'd. 340 
The goddels, laſt, a gentle breeze ſupplies, 
To curl old ocean, and to warm the ſkies. 

And now rejoicing in the proſp'rous gales, 
With beating heart Ulyſles ſpreads his ſails ; 
Place'd at the helm he fat, and mark'd the ſkies, 345 
Nor clos'd in fleep his ever-watchful eyes, 
There view'd the Pleiads, and the northern team, 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 
To which, around the axle of the fky 
The bear revolving, points his golden eye: 350 
Who ſhines exalted on th' #therial plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main, 
Far on the left thoſe radiant fires to keep 
The nymph directed, as he fail'd the deep. 
Full ſev'nteen nights he cut the foamy way; 355 
'The diſtant land appear'd the following day : 

Then 


Ver, 344. —— Uh ſpreads his ſails.] It is obſervable that 
the poet paſſes over the parting of Calypſo and Uiyſles in filence 
he leaves it to be imagined by the reader, and proſecutes his main 
action. Nothing bu: a cold compliment could have preceeded from 
Ulyſſes, he being overjoyed at the proſpe& of returning to his 
country: it was therefore judicious in Homer to omit the relation; 
and not draw Calypſo in tea:s, and Ulyfſ.s in a tranſport of joy. 
Beſides, it was neceſſary to ſhorten the epiſode : the commands of 
Jupiter were immediately to be obeyed; and the ſtory being now 
turned to Ulyſſes, it was requiſite to put him immediately upon ac- 
tion, and deſcribe him endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh his own affairs, 
which is the whole deſign of the Odyſſey. 


Ver. 355. Full ſevntcen nights he cut the ſoamy way.] It may ſeem 
incredible that one per.on ſhould be able to manage a veſſel ſeven- 
teen 
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Then ſwell'd to fight Phzacia's duſky coaſt, 

And woody mountains, halt in vapours loſt: 

That lay before him, indiltin& and vaſt, 

Like a broad ſhield amid the wat'ry waſte, 360 
But him, thus voyaging the deeps below, 

From far, on Solymé's aerial brow, 

The king of ocean ſaw, and ſeeing bura'd, 

(From Æthiopia's happy climes return'd), 


The raging monarch ſhook his azure head, 365 


And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſaid, 

Heav'ns ! how uncertain are the pow'rs on high ? 
Is then revers'd the ſentence of the ſky, 
In one man's favour ; while a diſtant gueſt 


I ſhar'd ſecure the Athiopian ſeaſt? 370 


Behold how near Phzacia's land he draws ! 
The Iaad, affix'd by fate's eternal laws 


teen days without any aſſiſtance; but Euſtathins vindicates Homer 


by an iaſtance that very mu.h reſembles this of Ulyſſes, A certain 


Pa nphylian being taken priſoner, and carried to Taraiathis (af- 
terwards Damietta) in ZEgypt, continued there ſeveral years z but 
being continu iliy defirous to return to his country, he pretends a 
ſkill ia ſca-affarrs: this ſucceeds, and he is immediately employed 
in maritime buſine.s, and permitted the liberty to follow 1: accor- 
ding to his own inclination, without any inſpection. He made 
uſe ot this opportu tx, and, furagiſking himſelf with a fail, and 
proviſions for a leng voyage, committed himſetf to the ſea all 
alone; he croſſed that vaſt extent of waters that lies betucen E- 
gypt and Pamphylia, and arrived ſafely in his own country: in me- 
mory of this prodigious event he changed his name, and was Called 


MovoveeuTxs, or the Sole ſailor; and the family was not extin® 


in the days of Euſtathius. 


It may not be improper to obſerve, that this deſcription of Ulyſ- 
ſes ſailing alone, is a demonſtration of the ſmallneſs of his veſſel ; 
for it is impoſſible that a large one could be managed by a lingle per- 
ſon, It is indeed ſaid that twenty trees were taken down for the 
veſſel, but this does not imply that all the trees were made uſe of, 
but only ſo much of them as was neceſſary to his purpoſe, | 
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To end his toils, Is then our anger vain ? 
No; if this ſceptre yet commands the main, 

He ſpoke, and high the forky trident hurl'd, 375 
Rolis clouds on clouds, and ſtirs the wat'ry world, 
At once the face of earth and fea deforms, 

Swells all the winds, and rouſes all the ſtorms, 
Down ruſh'd the night: eaſt, weſt, together roar ; 
And ſouth, and north, roll mountains to the ſhore ; 
Then ſhook the hero, to deſpair reſign'd, 381 
And queſtion'd thus his yet unconquer'd mind. 

Wretch that I am! what farther fates attend 
This life of toils, and what my deſtin'a end? 

Too well alas! the iſland goddeſs knew, 385 
On the black ſea what perils ſhou'd enſue, 
New horrours now this deſtin'd head encloſe ; 
Unfill'd is yet the meaſure of my woes; 
With what a cloud the brows of heav'n are crown'd ? 
What raging winds? what roaring waters round? 390 
?Tis Jove himſelf the ſwelling tempeſt rears ; 
Death, preſent death, on ev'ry ſide appears, 
Happy ! thrice happy! who, in battle flain, 
Preſt, in Atrides' cauſe, the Trojan plain: 

Oh! 

Ver. 393. Happy ! thrice bappy ! wwhr, in battle flain, 

P el, in Aries cauſe, the Trojan plain,] 
Piutarch in his Sympoſiics rela'es a memorable ſtory concerning 
Memmius, the R ma general: when he had ſacked the city Co- 
rinth, and made ſlaves of thoſe who ſurvived the ruin of it, he 
command: d one of h y uths of a liberal education to write down 


ſome ſenten e in his preſence, according to his own inclinations, 
The youth immediately wrote this paſſage from Homer. 


Happy ! thrice happy ! who, in battle ſlain, 

Preft, in Atrides“ cauſe, the Trojan plain, 
Memmius immediately burſt into tears, and gave the youth and 
all his relations their liberty, 

Virgil bas tranſlated this paſſage in the firſt book of his ZAEneis, 

The ſtorm and the behaviour of ZE neas are copied ex ctiy irom it. 
The ſtorra, in both the poets, is deſcribed conciſely, but the ima- 
ges 
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Oh ! had I dy'd before that well-fought wall; 395 


Had ſome diitingui{h'd day renown'd my fall; 
(Such as was that, when ſhow'rs of jav'lins fled 
From conqu'ring Troy around Achilles dead) 
All Greece had paid me folemn fun'rals then, 


And ſpread my glory with the ſons of men. 400 
A ſhametul fate now hides my hapleſs head, 
Un-wept, un- noted, and for ever dead ! 

A mighty wave ruſh'd o'er him as he ſpoke, 
The raft it cover'd, and the malt it broke; 
Swept from the deek, and from the rudder torn, 405 
Far. on the ſwelling ſurge the chief was borne: 
While by the howling tempeſt rent in twain 
Flew ſail and ſail- yards rattling o'er the main, 


ges are full of terrour; Homer leads the way, and Virgil treads in 
his ſteps without any deviation, Uiyſles fall; into lamentation, ſs 
does /Eneas: Ulyſſes wiſhes he had found a nobler death, ſo does 
ZE,neas : this diſcovers a bravery of ſpirit ; they lament not that 
they are to die, but only the inglorious manner of it. This fully 
anſwers an objection that has been made both againſt H:mer and 
Virgil, who have been blamed for deſcribing their heroes with ſuch 
an air of m:an-ſpiritedneſs, Drowning was eſteemed by the an- 
cients an accurſcd death, as it deprived their bodies of the rites 
of ſepulture ; it is therefore no wonder that this kind of death was 
great y dreaded, fince it barred their entrance into the happy regi- 
ons of the dead for many hundreds of years. 


Ver. 397. (Such as wat that, when fhow'rs of jav'lins fled 
Frem congqu ring Trey around Achilles dead ).] 
Theſe words have relation to an action, no where deſcribed in the 
Iliad or Odyſſey. When Achilles was ſlain by the treachery of 
Paris, the Trojans made a ſally to gain bis body, bu UlyfT.s car- 
ried it off upon his ſhoulders, while Ajax protected him with his 
ſhield. The war of Troy is not the ſubject of the Odyſſey, and there- 
fore relates not the death of Achilles; but, as Longinus remarks, 
he inſerts ma y actions in the Odyſſey, which ore the ſequel of 
the ſtory of the Liad. This conduct has a very happy effect; he 
aggrandizes the character of Ulyſſes by thoſe ſhort hiftories, and 
has found out the way to make him praiſe himſelf, without vanity, 
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Long preſs'd, he heav'd beneath the weighty wave, 
Clogg'd by the cumbrous veſt Calypſo gave: 410 
At length emerging, from his noſtrils wide 

And guſhing mouth, effus'd the briny tide, 

Ev'n then not mindleſs of his laſt retreat, 

He ſ:iz'd the raft, and leapt into his ſear, | 
Strong with the fear of death. The rolling flood 415 
Now here, now there, impell'd the floating wood, 
As whea a heap of gather'd thorns is caſt 

Now to, now fro, before th' autumnal blaſt ; 
Together clung, it rolls around the field; 

So roli'd the float, and fo its texture held: 42D 
And now the ſouth, and now the north, bear ſway, 
And now the eaſt the foamy floods obey, 5 
And now the weſt wind whirls it o'er the ſea, 

The wand'ring chief, with toils on toils oppreſt, 
Leucothea ſaw, and pity touch'd her breaſt: 425 
(Herſelf a mortal once, of Cadmus. train, 

But now an azure ſiſter of the main) 
Swift as a ſca-mew ſpringing fro:n the flood, 
All radiant on the raft the goddeſs ood : 


Ver. 424. The ⁊oond v ing cbia, with tcils on toili oppreſt, 

Leucalea ſatv, and pity touch d ber breaſt, ] 
It is not probable that UlyMes could eſcape ſo great a danger by his 
own ſtrength alone; and therefore the poet introduces Leucothea 
to aſſiſt in his preſervation. But it may be aſked, if this is not 
contradictory to the command of Jupiter in the beginning of the 
book ? Ulyiles is there forbid all aſſiſtance either from men or 
gods , whence then is it that Leucothea preſerves him ? The for- 
mer paſſage is to be underſtood to imply an interdiction only of all 
aſſiſtance, until Ulyſſes was ſhipwrecked ; he was to ſuifer, not to 
die: thus Pallas afterwards calms the ftorm ; ſhe may be imagined 
to have a power over the winds, as ſhe is the daughter of Jupiter, 
who denotes the air, according to the obſervation of Euſtathius : 
here Leucothea is very properly introduced to preſerve Ulyſſes; ſhe 
is a ſea-goddeſs, and had been a mortal, and therefore intereſts 
herſclf in the cauſe of a mortal, 


Then 
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Then thus addreſt him. Thou, whom heav'n decrees 
To Neptune's wrath, ſtern tyrant of the ſeas, 431 
(Unequal conteſt) ; not his rage and pow'r, 
Great as he is, ſuch virtue ſhall devour, 
What I ſuggeſt thy wiſdom will perform! 
Forſake thy float, and leave it to the {torm 435 
Strip off thy garments; Neptune's fury brave 
With naked ftrength, and plunge into the wave, 
To reach Phæacia all thy nerves extend, 
There fate decrees thy miſeries ſhall end, 
This heav'nly ſearf beneath thy boſom bind, 440 
And live; give all thy terrours to the wind, 
Soon as thy arms the happy thore {hall gain, 
Return the gift, and caſt it in the main 
Obſerve my orders, and with heed obey, 
Caſt it far off, and turn thy eyes away, 445 
With that, her hand the ſacred veil beſtows, 
Then down the deeps ſhe div'd from whence ſhe roſe; 
A moment inatch'd the ſhining form away, 
And all was cover'd with the curling ſea, 
Struck with amaze, yet ſtill to doubt inclin'd, 450 
He ſtands ſuſpended, and explores his mind, 
What thail I do? Unhappy me! who knows 
But other gods intend me other woes ? 
Whoe'er thou art, I ſhall not blindly join 
Thy pleaded reaſon, but conſult with. mine : 455 


For 


T ſhall not blindly join 
Thy pliaded reaſon —————}] 

Euſtaihius obſerves, that this paſſage is a leſſon to inſtru vs, that 
ſecond reflections are preferable to cut firſt thoughts; and the poet 
maintains the character of Uly es by dec. ibing bim thus doubt - 
ful and cautious. But is not Ulyſſis tov inczedulous, who will 
not belic ve a g ddeſs? and diſobedient io her, by not committing 
himſelf to the ſeas? Leucothea does nat confine Uh ſſas to an im- 
mediate compliance with her injunctions: ſhe commands him to 
forſake the raft, but leaves the time to bis own diſcretion : and 
Ulyiles 


Ver. 454. 
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For ſcarce in ken appears that diſtant iſle 

Thy voice foretells me ſhall conclude my toll. 

Thus then I judge ; while yet the planks ſuſtain 

The wild waves fury, here I fix'd remain: 

But when their texture to the tempelt yields, 460 
I launch advent'rous on the liquid fields, 

Join to the help of gods the ſtrength of man, 

And take this method, ſince the beſt I can, 

While thus his thoughts an anxious council hold, 
The raging god a wat'ry mountain roll'd ; 465 
Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread, 

Burlt o'er the float, and thunder'd on his head, 
Planks, beams, diſ-parted fly: the ſcatter'd wood 
Rolls diverſe, and in fragments ſtrows the flood, 

So the rude Boreas, o'er the field new-ſhorn, 470 
Toſſes and drives the ſcatter'd heaps of corn. 

And now a ſingle beam the chief beſtrides ; 

There, pois'd a-while above the bounding tides, 

His limbs diſ-cumbers of the clinging veſt, 

And binds the ſacred cincture round his breaſt: 475 
Then prone on ocean in a moment flang, 

Stretch'd wide his eager arms, and ſhot the ſeas along. 
All naked now, on heaving billows laid, 

Stern Neptune ey'd him, and contemptuous faid : 

Go, learn'd in woes, and other woes aſſay! 480 
Go, wander helpleſs on the wat'ry way : 


Ul ſſes might very july be ſomewhat incredulous, when he knew 
that Neptune was his enemy, and contriving his deſtruction, The 
doubts therefore of Ul ſſes are the doubts of a wiſe man: but then, 
is not Ulyſſes deſ-ribed with a greater degree of prudence, than the 
goddeſs ? She commands him to leave the raft, he chuſes to make 
uſe of it till he arrives nearer the ſhores. Euſtaihius directly aſ- 
ſcribes more wiſdom to Uh ſſes than to Leucothea, This may ap- 
pear too partial; it is ſufficient to -obſerve, that the command of 
Leucothea was genera), and left the manner of it to his own pru- 
dence, 


Thus, 
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Thus, thus find out the deſtin'd ſhore, and then 
(If Jove ordains it), mix with happier men, 
Whate'er thy fate, the ills our wrath could raiſe 
Shall laſt remember'd in thy beſt of days, 485 
This ſaid, his ſea-green ſteeds divide the foam, 
And reach high Agz and the tow'ry dome. 
Now, ſcarce withdrawn the fierce earth-ſhaking 
pow'r, 
Jove's daughter Pallas watch'd the fav ring hour, 
Back to their caves ſhe bade the winds to fly, 490 
And huſh'd the bluſt'ring brethren of the ſky, 
The drier blaſts alone of Boreas ſway, 
And bear him ſoft on broken waves away; 
With gentle force impelling to that ſhore, 
Where fate has deſtin'd he ſhall coil no more. 495 
And now two nights, and now two days were paſt, 
Since wide he wander'd on the wat'ry waſte ; 
Heav'd on the ſurge with intermitting breath, 
And hourly panting in the arms of death, 
The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main; 500 
Then glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 
The winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curl'd, 
And a dead ſilence ſtill'd the wat'ry world, 
When lifted on a ridgy wave, he ſpies 
The land at diſtance, and with ſharpen'd eyes. 505 


Ver. 496. And now tte nights, and now tus days are paſt.] It 
may be thought incredible, that any perſon ſhculd be able to con» 
tend ſo long with a violent ſtorm, and at laſt ſu vive it: it is al- 

lowed that this could ſcarce be done by the natural ſtrength of U- 
lyſſes; but the poet has ſoftened the narration, by aſcribing his 
preſervation to the cinure of Leu othea, The poet likewiſe very 
Judiciouſly removes Neptune, that Ulyſſes may not appear to be 
preſerved againſt the power of that god ; and, to reconcile it en- 
tirely to credibility, he introduces Pallas, who calms the winds 
and compoſes the waves, to make way for his preſervation. 


As 
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As pious children joy with vaſt delight 

When a lov'd ſire revives before their ſight, 

(Who ling'ring long has call'd on death in vain, 

Fixt by tome demon to the bed of pain, 

Till heaven by miracle his life reſtore); 510 
So joys Ul fles at th' appearing ſhore ; 

And ſees (and labours onward as he ſees), 

The riſing foreits, and the tufted trees, 

And now, as near approaching as the ſound 

Of human voice the liſt'ning ear may wound, 315 


Amidſt the rocks he hears a hollow roar 


Of murm'ring ſurges breaking on the ſhore : 

Nor peaceful port was there, nor winding bay, 

To ſhield che veſſel from the rolling ſea, 

But cliffs, and ſhaggy ſhores, a dreadful fight! 520 


All- rough with rock, vith foamy billows white, 


Fear ſeiz d his flacken'd limbs and beating heart; 
As thus be commun'd with his ſoul apart. 
Ah me! when o'er a length of waters toſt, 
Theſe eyes at laſt behold th' unhop'd- for coaſt, 525 
No 


Ver. 506, As pious children joy with vaſt. delight.] This is a very 
beautiful compariſon, and well adapted to the occaſion, We miſ- 
take the intention of it, as Euſtathius obſerves, if we imagine that 
Homer intended to compare the perſon of Ulyſſes to theſe e ildren: 
it is introduced ſolely to expreſs the joy which he conceives at the 
Gght of land: if we look upon it in any other view, the reſemblance 
is loſt; for the children ſuffer not themſelves, but Ulyſſzs is in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs. Theſe images drawn from e mmon life are par- 
ticularly aFeQ.ng; they have relation to every man, as every man 
may poſſibly be in ſuch circumſtances: other images may be more 
noble, and yet lcſs ple.fing :; they may raiſe our admiration, but 
theſe engage our aſſections. 

Ver. 524. Ab me !- when ver a length of waters tot.] Ulyſſes in 
this place calls as it were a council in his own breaſt; conſiders 
his danger, and how to free himſelf from it, But it may be aſked 
if it be probable that he ſhould have leiſure for ſuch a conſultation, 
in the time of ſuch imminent danger ? The anſwer is, that no- 

| 6 thing 
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No port receives me from the angry main, 
But the loud deeps demand me back again. 
Above ſharp rocks forbid acceſs ; around 
Roar the wild waves ; beneath, is ſea profound ! 
No footing ſure affords the faithleſs ſand, 530 
To tem too rapid, and too deep to Rand, 
If here I enter, my efforts are vain, 
| Daſh'd on the cliffs, or heav'd into the main; 
,Or round the ifland if my courſe I bend, 
Where the ports open, or the {ſhores deſcend, 535 
Back to the ſeas the rolling ſurge may ſweep, 
And bury all my hopes beneath the deep. 
Or ſome enormous whale the god may ſend, 
(For many ſuch on Amphitrite attend) 
Too well the turns of mortal chance | know, 540 
And hate relentleſs of my heav'nly foe.” 

While thus he thought, a monſt'rous wave up-bore . 
The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore : 
Torn was his ſkin, nor had the ribs been whole, 

But inſtant Pallas enter'd in his ſoul, 545 
Cloſe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 

And ſtuck adherent, and ſuſpended hung; | 
Till the huge ſurge roll'd off: then, backward ſweep 
The refluent tides, and plunge him in the deep. 

As when the Polypus, from forth his cave 550 
Tora with full force, reluctant beats the wave; 


— 


His 
thing could be more happily imagined, to exalt his character: he 
is drawn with a great preſence of mind, in the myſt deſpera'e cir- 
cumſtances: fear does not prevail over his reaſon : his wiſdom 
dictates the means of his preſervation; and his bravery of ſpirit 
ſupports him in the accompliſhment of it. 

The poet is alſo very judicious in the management of the ſpeech: 
it is conciſe, and therefore proper to the occaſion, there being no 
leiſure for prolixity; every image is drawn from the ſi vation of 


the place, and his preſent condition; he follows nat Ws and na- 
| ture 18 the foundation of true poetry, 


Ver. 550. An when the Polypus. ] It is very ſurpriſing to ſee the 
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His ragged claws are ſtack with ſtones and ſands: 


So the rough rock had ſhagg'd Ulyſſes“ hands. 


And now had periſh'd, whelm'd beneath the main, 
Th' vnhappy man; ev'n fate had been in vain: $555 
But all ſubduing Pallas lent her pow'r, | 
And prudence fav'd him in the needful hour. 
Beyond the beating ſurge his conrſe he bore, 
(A wider circle, but in fight of ſhore) 


With longing eyes, obſerving, to ſurvey 560 


Some ſmooth aſcent, or ſafe - ſequeſter'd bay. 
Between the parting rocks at length he ſpy d 
A falling ſtream with gentler waters glide ; 


prodigicus variety with which Hymer enlivens his poetry : he viſes 
or falls as his ſubjects lead him, and finds alluſions proper to re- 
preſent an hero in battle, or a perſon in calamity. We have here 
an inſtance of it; he compares Ulyiles to a Poly pus; the fimili- 
tude is ſuited to the element, and to the condition of the perſon. 
It is obfervable, that this is the only full deſcripticn of a perſon 
ſhipwrecked in all his poems: he therefore gives a looſe to his 
imagination, aud enlarges upon it very copioully, There appears 
a ſurpriſ ing fertility of invention through the whole of it: in what 
a variety of attitudes is Ulyſſes drawn, during the ſtorm, and at his 
eſcape from it? His ſoliloquies in the turns of his condition, while 
he is ſometimes almoſt out of danger, and then again involved in 
new difficulties, engage our hopes and fears. He ennobles the 
whole by his machinery, and Neptune, Pallas, and Leucothea, in- 
te:eſt themſclves in his ſafety or deſtiuction. He has likewiſe 
choſen the moſt proper occaſion for a copious deſctiption ; there 
is leiſure for it. The propuſition of the poem requires him to de- 
ſcribe a man of ſufferings in the perſon of Ulyffes : he therefore no 
ſooner introduces him, but he throws him into the utmoſt calami- 
ties, and defcribcs them largely, to ſhew at once the greatneſs of 
his diftreſs, and his wiſdom and patience under it, In what are 
the ſufferings of ZEne-s in Virgil comparable to thefe of Ulyſſes, 
#ncas ſuffers littie perſonally in compariſon of Ulyſſes; his 
incidents have leſs variety, and conf.quently leſs beauty. Ho- 
mer draws his images from nature, but embelliſhes thoſe images 
with the utmoſt art, and fruiifulneſs cf invention, 


Where 
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Where to the ſeas the ſhelving ſhore declin'd, 


And form'd a bay, impervious to the wind, 565 


To this calm port the glad Ulyſſes preit, 
And hail'd the river, and its god addreſt. 

W hoe'er thou art, before whoſe ſtream unknown 
1 bend, a ſuppliant at thy wat'ry throne, 


Hear, azure king! nor let me fly in vain 579 


To thee from Neptune and the raging main. 

Heav'n hears and pities hapleſs men like me, 

For ſacred ev*n to gods f is miſery : 

Let then thy waters give the weary "hh 

And ſave a ſuppliant, and a man diſtreſt, 575 


He pray'd, and ſtraight the gentle ſtream 2 | 


Detains the ruſhing current of his tides, 

Before the wand'rer ſmooths the wat'ry way, 

And ſoft receives him from the rolling ſea, 

That moment, fainting as he touch'd the ſhore, 580 
He dropt his ſinewy arms: his knees no more 

Per form'd their office, or his weight upheld : 

His ſwol'n heart heav d; his bloated body ſwell'd: 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran ; 


And loſt in laſſitude lay all the man, 583 


Ver, 381, He drofs his ſirecuy arns: his knees nz mare 

Perfern;"d their office, | 
Evſta'!hius appears to me to give this paſſage a very forced interpre- 
tation; he imagines that the poet, by ſaying that Ulyſſæs bent his 
knees and arms, ſpoke pi.iloſophically, and intended toexpreſs that 
he contra ted his limbs, ibat had been fatigued with the long ex- 
tenſion in ſwimming, by a voluntary remiflion ; leſt they ſhould 
grow ſtiff, and loſe their natural faculty, But this is an impoſſi- 
bility : how could this be done, when he is ſpeechleſs, fainting, 
without pulſe ard reſpiration ? Undoubtedly Homer, as Dacier ob- 
ſerves, means by the expreflion of &xxpe2 y8vzTH& 2 xeigæs, 
no more than that his limbs failed him, or he fainied, If the ac- 
tion was voluntary, it implies that he intended to refreſh them, 
for venv xανEmf7 i is generally uſed in that ſenſe by H mer; if 
involuntary, it ſignifies he fainted, 


O 2 Deprivd 
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Depriv'd of voice, of motion, and of breath ; 
The ſoul ſcarce waking in the arms of death, 
Soon as warm life its wonted office found, 
The mindful chief Leucothea's ſcarf unbound ; 
Obſervant of her word, he turn'd aſide $90 
His head, and caſt it on the rolling ride. 
Behind him far, upon the purple waves 
The waters waft it, and the nymph receives, 

Now parting from the ſtream, Ulyſſes found 


A moſly bank with pliant ruſhes crown'd ; 595 
The bank he preſs'd, and gently kiſs'd the ground; | 
Where on the flow'ry herb as ſoft he lay, | 
'Thus to his ſoul the ſage began to ſay. I 
What will ye next ordain, ye pow'rs on high! F- 


And yet; ah yet, what fates are we to try ? 600 
Here by the ſtream, if I the night out-wear, 

Thus fpent already, how ſhall nature bear 2 
The dews deſcending, and nocturnal air; 


Or chilly vapours, breathing from the nd 

When morning riſes ? — If I take the wood; 60g 

And in thick ſhelter of innum'rous boughs 

Enjoy the comfort gentle fleep allows ; 

Tho' fence'd from cold, and tho' my toil be paſt, 

What ſavage bealt may wander in the waſte ? 

Perhaps I yet may fall a bloody prey 610 

To prowling bears, or lions in the way. 

Thus long debating in himſelf he ſtood : 

At length he took the paſſage to the wood, 

Whoſe ſhady horrours on the riſing brow 

Wav'd high, and frown'd upon the ſtream below. 615 

There grew two olives, cloſeſt of the grove, | 

With roots entwin'd, and branches interwove ; 

Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil'd 

With ſiſter-fruits ; one fertile, one was wild. 

Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had pow'r 620 

Nor wind ſharp piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhow'r ; 
55 | The 
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The verdant arch ſo cloſe its texture kept: 
Beneath this covert, great Ulyſſes crept. 

Of gather'd leaves an ample bed he made, 

(Thick ſtrown by tempeſt thro” the bow'ry ſhade) 625 
Where three at leaſt might winter's cold defy, 

Tho” Boreas rage'd along th' inclement ſky, 

This ſtore, with joy the patient hero found, 

And ſunk amidſt 'em, heap'd the leaves around. 

As ſome poor peaſant fated to reſide 636 
Remote from neighbours in a foreſt wide, 

Studious to ſave what human wants require, 

In embers heap'd, preſerves the ſeeds of fire: 

Hid in dry foliage thus Ulyſles lies, 

Till Pallas pour'd ſoft ſlumbers on his eyes; 635 
And golden dreams (the gift of ſweet repoſe) 
Lull'd all his cares, and baniſh'd all his woes. 


Ver. 630. As ſome poor peaſant, Fated to refde 
Remove from neighbours a 
Homer is very happy in giving dignity to low images. What can 
be more unpromiſingz tha this compa iſon, aad what more ſuc- 
ceſsfully execu ed? Ulyſſes, in whom remains as it were but a 
ſpark of life, the vital heat being ex inguiſhed by the ſhipwreck, is 
very juſtly compared to a brand, that retains only ſome ſma!l re- 


mains of fire; the leaves tnat cover Ulyſſes, are repreſented by the 


embers, and the preſervation of the fire all night, paints the revival 
of his ſpirits by the repoſe of the night; the expreſſion, 
—-Fated to refide - 
Remote from neighbours 


is not added in vain; it gives, as Euſtathius further obſerves, ag * 


air of credibility to the alluſion, as if it had feally been drawn 


from ſome particular obſervation z a perſon that lives in a defart be- 
ing obliged to fuch circumſtantial cares, where it is impoſlible to 
have a ſupply, for want of neighbours. * 

The concluſion.] This book begins with the ſeventh day, and com- 
prehends the ſpace of twenty-five days; the firſt of wh ch is taken 


up in the meſſage of Mercury, and interview between Calypſo and ' 


Ulyſſes; the four following in the building of the veſſel ; eightcen 
before the ſto · m, and two after it. So that one and thirty days are 


| I ſince the opening of the poem. 
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O OK VI. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


Pallas appearing in a dream to Nauſſcaa ( the daughter 
of Alcinous king of Pheacia ) commands her to de- 

| ſeend to the river, and waſh the robes of ſtate, in pre- 
paration to ber nuptials, Nauſicaa goes with ber 
hanamaids to the river; where, while the garments 

are ſpread on the bank, they divert themſelves in ſports, 
Their voices awake Ulyſſes, who addreſſing himſelf to 
the princeſs, is by her relieved and clothed, and re- 
ceives directions in what manner to apply to the king 
and queen of the iſland. x 


'HILE thus the weary wand'rer ſunk to reſt, 

and peaceful ſlumbers calm'd his anxious breaſt; 
The martial maid from heav'n's ærial height 
Swift to Phæacia wing'd her rapid flight, 
In elder times the ſoft Phæacian train 5 
In eaſe poſſeſt the wide Hyperian plain; 
Till the Cyclopean race in arms aroſe, 
A lawleſs nation of gigantic foes: 
Then great Nauſithous. from Hyperia far, 
'Thro' ſeas retreating from the ſound of war, 10 
The recrzant nation to fair Scheria led, 
Where never ſcience rear d her laurel'd head: 


L There, 


Ver. 12. Where never ſcience rear'd ber laurel'd bead, The Phæ- 
acians having a great ſhare in the ſucceeding parts of the Odyſſey, 


yy 
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There, round his tribes a ſtrength of wall he rais'd ; 
To heav'n the glitt'ring domes and temples blaz'd : 
Juſt to his realms, he parted grounds from grounds, 15 
And thar'd the lauds, and gave the lands their bounds, 
Now in the ſilent grave the monarch lay, 
And wiſe Alcinous held the regal ſway. 

To his high palace thro' the fields of air 
The goddeſs thot ; Ulyſſes was her care, 20 
There as the night in ſilence roll'd away, 
A heav'n of charms divine Nauſicaa lay: 


it may not be improper to enlarge upon their character. Homer 
has here deſcribe them very diſtinctiy: he is to make uſe of the 
Phæacians to convey Uiyſſes to his country; he therefore, by this 
ſhort character, gives the reader uch an image of them, that he is 
not ſurpriſed at their credulity and fimplicity, in believing ail choſe 
fabulous recitals which Ulyſſes makes in the progreſs of the poem. 
The place likewiſe in which he deſcribes them is well choſen; it 
is before they enter upon action, and by this method we know 
what to expect from them, and ſee how every action is naturally 
fuited to their character. 

- Boſlu obſerves that the poet has i ſerted this verſe with great 
judgement : Ulyſſes, ſays he, knew that tne Phæacians were ſim- 


ple and credulous; and that they had all the qualities of a lazy peo. 


ple, who acmire nothing ſo much as romantic adventures: he 
therefore pleaſes them by recitals ſuited to their own humour: but 
even here the poet is not unmindtul of his more underſtanding rea- 
ders; and the truth intended to be taught by way of moral is, (hat 
a ſoft and effeminate life breaks the ſpirit, and renders it incapa- 
ble of manly ſentiments or actions. = | 
This Phæacia of the ancients is the iſland now called Corfy, 
The inhabitants of it were a colony of the Hyperians : Euſtathius 
remarks, that it has been a queiiion whether Hyperia were a city 
or an iſland; he judges it to be a (city: it was infeſted by the Cy. 
clops; but they had no ſhipping, as appears ſrom the niath of the 
Odyſſey, and conſequently if it had been an iſland, they c-uld not 
have moleſted the Phæacians; he therefore concludes it to be a ci- 
ty, afterwards called Camarina in Sicily. | 
Mr. Barnes has here added a verſe that is not to be found in any 


| other edi. jon; and I have rendered it is the tranſlation. 


Thro' 
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Thro' the thick gloom the ſhining portals blaze; 
Two nymphs the portals guard, each nymph a gtace_ 
Light as the viewleſs air, the warriour-maid 2 
Glides thro' the valves, and hovers round her head; 
A fav'rite virgin's blooming form lhe took, 
From Dymas ſprung, and thus the viſion ſpoke : 

Oh indolent! to waſte thy hours away! 
And fleep't thou careleſs of the bridal day? 30 
Thy ſpouſal ornament neglected lies; 


Ariſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe ! 
A juſt 
Ver. 24. Tv» nymphs the portals guard, each nemph a grace. ] The 
poet, as Euſtathius obſerves, celebrates the beauty of theſe two at- 
tendiag virgins to raiſe their characters, that they may not be eſ- 
teemed common ſervants, or the poet thought extravagant, hen 
he compares Nauſicaa and her damſels to Diana and her nymphs, 
The judgement with which he introduces the viſion is remark- 
able: in the Iliad, when he is to give an air of importance to his 
viſion, he clothes it in the likeneſs of Neſtor, the wiſeſt perſon of 
the army; a man of leſs c-nfideration had been unſuitable to the 
greatneſs of the occaſion, which was to perſuade kings and heroes. 
Here the poet ſends a viſion to a young lady, under the reſem- 
blance of a young lady : he adapts the circumſtances to the perſon, 
and deſeribes the whole with an agreeable propriety, Euſlathius, 


Ver, 31. The ſpouſal ornament neglected liet; 
Ariſe, prepare the bridal train ] 

Here is a remarkable cuſtom of antiquity. Euſtathius obſerves, that 
it was uſa] for the bride to give changes of drefs to the friends of 
the bridegroom at the celebration of the marriage, and Homer di- 
rectly affirms it. Dacier quotes a paſſage in Judges concerning 
Sampſon's giving changes of garments at his marriage feaft, as an 
inſtance of the like cuſtom amongſt the Iſraelites; but I believe, 
if. there was ſuch a cuſtom at all amongſt them, it is not evident 
from the paſſage alledged : nothing is plainer, than that Sampſon 
had not given the garments, if his riddle had not been expounded: 
nav, inſtead of giving, he himſelf had received them, if it had not 
been interpreted. I am rather of opinion, that what is ſaid of 
Sampſon, bas relation to another cuſtom amongſt the ancients, of 
propoſing an ænigma at feſtivals, and adiudging a reward to bim 
that ſolved it, Theſe the Greeks called yeiPes EveuroTings 5 

« g:iphos 
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A juſt applauſe the cares of dreſs impart, 

| And give ſoft tranſport to a parent's heart, 
Haſte, to the limpid ſtream direct thy way, 35 
When the gay morn unveils her ſmiling ray: 
Haſte to the ſtream ! companion of thy care, 
Lo, I thy ſteps attend, thy labours ſhare, 


Virgin 


1 X 
ö ce priphos convivales ;** Athenæus has a long diſſertation about 
5 this practice in his tenth book, and gives a number of inſtances 
of the ænigmatical propofitions in uſe at Athens, and of the for- 
feitures and rewardy upon the ſolution, and non ſolution of them; 
and Euſtathius in the tenth book of the Odyſley comes into the 
ſame opinion, So that if it was a cuſtum amongſt the Iſraelites 
as well as Greeks, to give gar.nents (as it appears to be to give 
other gifts) this paſſage is no inſtance of it: it is indeed a proof 
that the Hebrews as well as Greeks had a cuſſom of entertaining 
themſelves at their feſtivals, with theſe ““ griphi convivales: IL 
theretore belicve that theſe changes of farments were no more 
than, rewards or foricits, accurdiug to the tu.ccis of the interpre- 
tation. | 
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Ver. 35. Haſle, to the limpid ſtream. J. This-paTage has not eſcaped 
the raillery of the critics; H. mer, ſy they, brings the goddeſs 
of wi dom ddwr: from heaven, only to adv.ie Nauſicaa to make 
haſte to waſh her cloaihs ageinſt her wedding: what neceſſity is 
there tor a conduct jo extraordinary upon ſo riviel an occaſion ? 
Euſtathius ſufficiently anſwers the ob;eQti..n, by oblerving that the 
poet very naturally brings ab.ui the ſatety ot Ulyſſes by it; the 
action of the wa ing is the me ns, the protection of Ulyſies the 
end of the deſcent of that goddeſs; ſo that ſhe is nut introduced 
lightly, or without contribuiing to an important action: and it 
malt be allowed, that the means made uſe of are very natural; 
they grow out of thc. occaſion, and at once give the fable a foeti- 
tical turn, and an air of probability, 

It has been turther objected, that the poet gives an unworthy 
' employment to Nauticaa, the Jaugiter of a king; but ſuch eritics 
form their idea of ancient from modern greatneſs: ir would be 
now a meanneſs to deſcribe a perton of quality thus employed, be- 
cauſe cuſtom has made it the work of perſuns of I, condition: 
it would now be thought diſhonourable for a lady af high ftatton to 
attend the flocks ; yet we find in the moſt ancient hiſtory exianty 
« | | chat 
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Virgin awake ! the marriage hour is nigh, 
See! from their thrones thy kindred monarchs ſigh | 
The royal car at early dawn obtain, 41 
And order mules obedient to the rein ; 
For rough the way, and diſtant rolls the wave, 
Where their fair veſts Phæacian virgins lave, 
In pomp ride forth; for pomp becomes the great, 45 
And majeſty derives a grace from ſtate, 
Then to the palaces of heav'n ſhe fails, 
Incumbent on the wings of wafting gales : 
The ſeat of gods; the regions mild of peace, 
Full joy, and calm-eternity of caſe. 50 
There no rude winds preſume to ſhake the ſkies, 
No rains deſceud, no ſnowy vapours riſe ; 
But on immortal thrones the bleſt repoſe : 
The firmament with living ſplendours glows, 
Hither the goddeſs wing'd the aerial way, 55 
Thro' heav'n's eternal gates that blaz'd with day, 
Now from. her roſy car Aurora ſhed - 
The dawn, and all the orient flam'd with red. 
Uproſe the virgin with the morning light, | 
Obedient to the viſion of the night. 60 
The queen ſhe ſought : the queen her hours beſtow'd 
In curious works; the whirling ſpindle glow'd 


that the daughters of Laban and Jethro, perſons of power and diſ- 
tinction, were ſo employed, without any diſhonour to their quali- 
ty. In ſhort, theſe paſſages art to be looked upon as exact pictures 
of the old world, and conſequently a5 valuable remains of antigui- 
ty. | 
Ver. 61, —— The queen ber hours beflow'd 
In curious 200 —1 | 

This is another image of ancient life: we ſee a queen amidſt * 
attendants at work at the dawn of day: de nacte ſurrexit, et di- 
c giti ejus apprehenderant fuſum,” This is a practice as ccntrary 
to the manners of our ages, as the other of waſhing the robes: it 
is the more remarkable in this queen, becauſe ſhe lived amongſt an 
idle effeminate people, that loved nothing but pleaſures, Dacier. 


Wirth 


| 
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| 
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With crimſon threads, while buſy damſels cull 


The ſnowy fleece, or twiſt the purpled wool. 


Meanwhile Pheacia's peers in council fat ; 65 
From his high doom the king deſcends in ſtate, 
Then with a filial awe the royal maid 
Approach'd him paſling, and ſubmiſſive ſaid; 

Will my dread ſire his ear regardful deign, 
And may his child the royal car obtain? 70 
Say, with thy garments ſhall I bend my way, 
Where thro” the vales the mazy waters ſtray ? ? 
A dignity of dreſs adorns the great, 
And kings draw luſtre from the robe of ſtate, 


Five ſons thou haſt ; three wait the bridal day, 75 | 


And ſpotleſs robes become the young and gay : 
So when with praiſe amid the dance they ſhine, 


By theſe my cares adorn'd, that praiſe is mine, 


Thus ſhe : but bluſhes ill reſtrain'd betray 
Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day: 80 
The conſcious fire the dawning bluſh ſurvey'd, 
And ſmiling thus beſpoke the blooming maid. 
My child, my darling joy, the car receive; 


That, and whate'er our daughter aſks, we give, 


Swift at the royal nod th' attending train. 85 
The car prepare, the mules inceſſant rein. 
The blooming virgin with diſpatchful cares 


Tunics, and ſtoles, and robes imperial bears. 


Ver. 88. Tunic, and ftoles, and r.bes imperial heart.] It is not 
without reaſon that the poet deſcribes Nauficaa carrying the whole 
wardrobe of the family to the river: he inferts theſe circumſtances 
fo particularly, that ſhe may be able to clothe Ui ſſes in the ſequel 
of the ſtory : he further obſerves the modeſty and ſimplicity of thoſe 
early times, When the whole dreſs of a ki:g and his family (who 
reigned over a people that delighted in dreſs) is witbout gold: for 


we ſee Nauſicaa carrics with her all the. habits that were uſed at 


the greateſt ſolemnities; which had they been wrought with gold 
could not have been waſhed, E::flatbing, 
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The queen, aſſiduous, to her train aſſigns 
The ſumptuous viands, and the flav'rous wines. 90 
The train prepare a cruiſe of curious mould, 
A cruiſe of iragrance, form'd of burniſh'd gold; 
Odour divine! whoſe ſoft refreſhing ſtreams 
Sleek the ſmooth Kin, and ſcent the ſnowy limbs. 
Now mounting the gay feat, the ſilken reins 95 
Shine in her hand : along the ſounding plains | 
Swift fly the mules : nor rode the nymph alone; 
Around, a bevy of bright damſels ſhone, 
They ſeek the ciſterns where Phæacian dames 
Waſh their fair garments in the limpid ſtreams; 100 
W here gathering into depth from falling rills, - 
The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon fills. 
The mules unharneſs'd range beſide the main, 
Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 
Then emulous the royal robes they lavg, 105 
And plunge the veſtures in the cleanſing wave 


Ver. 95. Now mounting the gay feat, &c.] This image of Nau- 
ficaa riding in her car to the river, has exerciſed the pencils of ex- 
cellent painters. Pauſanias in his fifih book, which is the firſt of 
the Eliacs, ſpeaks of a picture of two virgins drawn by mules, of 
which the one gu des the reins, the other has her head covered 
with a veil : it is believed that it repreſents Nauſicaa, the daugh- 
ter of Alcinous, going with one of her vir ins to the river. The 
words of Pauſanias have cauſed ſome doubt with relation to the 
piQure ; he ſays, ker. AE, or“ upon mules, but Homer de- 
ſcribes her upon a car; how then can Nauſicaa be intended by the 

painter? but Romulus Amaſæus, who comments upon Pauſanias, 
ſolves the difficulty, by obſervi g that £4 uo does not ſignify 
upon mules, but a car drawn by mules, by a figure frequent in all 
authors. Pliny is alſo thus to be underſtood in his thirty fifth 
book; Protoge es the Rhodian painter at A hens, P-ralus, and 
likewiſe Hemionida, who is ſaid to repreſent Nauſicaa; Hemionida 
is uſed (as Hermolaus Barbarus obſerves upon that ee 28 Aa 


term of art to Expreſs a virgin riding upon, or more properly drawn 
by mu'es, or w i. Spondanzus, 


1 (The 
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(The veſtures cleans'd o'erſprea the ſhelly ſand, 
Their ſnowy lultre whitens all the ſtrand:) 
Then with a ſhort repaſt relieve their toil, 
And o'er their limbs diffuſe ambroſial oil; 110 
And while the robes imoibz tac ſolar r:y, 
O'er the green mead the ſporting virgins play : 
(Their ſhining veils unboun4)) Along the ſkies 
Toſt, and retoit, the ball inceſſant flies. 
They ſport, they feaſt; Nauſic ia lifts her voice, 115 
And warbling ſweet, makes earth and heav'n rejoice, 
As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves, 

Or wide Taygetus reſounding groves ; 
A ſilvan train the huntreſs queen ſurrounds, 
Her rattling quiver from her ſhoulder ſounds: 120 
Fierce in the ſport, along the mountain's brow 
They bay the boar, or chaſe the bounding roe : | 
High o'er the lawn, with more majeſtic pace, I b 
Above the nymphs ſhe treads with ſtately grace; 5 
Dittinguith'd excellence the goddeſs proves; 125 | 
Exults Latona, as the virgin moves, 

With equal grace Nauſicaa trod the plain, 
And ſhone tranſcendent o'er beauteous train. 

Meantime (the care and fav'rite of the ſkies) 

Wrapt in embow'ring ſhade, Ulyſſes lies, 130 
His woes forgot ! but Pallas now addreſt 
To break the bands of all compoſing reſt. 
Forth from her ſnowy hand Nauſicaa threw 
The various ball; the ball erroneous flew, 


And 
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Ver. 123. Forth from ber ſnowy band Nauſicaa threrv 
The wa*i.us ball ] 


This play with the ball was called ©», and perirdæ, by the an- 
cients; and from the fignification of the word, which is deception, 

we may learn the nature of the play: the ball was thrown to ſme 

one of the players unexpectedly, and he as une xpectedly threw it 


to ſome other of the company to catch, from which ſurpriſe upon 
Vor. J. P | one 
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And ſwam the ſtream : loud ſhrieks the virgin train, 
And the loud ſhriek redoubles from the main, 136 


Wak'd by the ſhrilling ſound, Ulyſſes roſe, 


And to the deaf woods wailing, breath'd his woes, 
Ah me ! on what inhoſpitable coaſt, 

On what new region is Ulyſſes toſt: 140 

Pa ſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms; 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 

W hat ſounds are theſe-that gather from the ſhores : 

The voice of nymphs that haunt the filvan bow'rs, 

The fair-hair'd Dryads of the ſhady wood ; 145 

Or azure daughters of the ſilver flood; | 

Or human voice? but, iſſuing from the ſhades, 

Why ceaſe I ſtraight to learn, what ſound invades ? 
Then, where the grove with leaves umbrageous 

bends ; 

With forceful ſtrength a branch the hero rends ; 150 

Around his loins the verdant cinctur ſpreads 

A wreathy foliage and concealing ſhades, 


As 


one another it took the name of P4y1/;, It was a ſport much in 
uſe among the ancients, both men and women; it cauſed a variety 
of motions in throwing and running, and was therefore a very 
healthful exerciſe. The LacedzmG6nians were remarkable for the 
uſe of it; Alexander the Great frequently exerciſed at it; and So- 
phocles wrote a play, called II Aurxgias, or Lotrices ; in which he 


repreſented Nauſicaa ſporting with her damſels at this play: it is 


not now extant, 
Ver. 151. Around his loins the werdant cinftwe ſpreads 
A vreatby foliage and concealing ſhades, ] 

This paſſage has given great offence to the critics. The iaterview 
between Ulyſſes and Nauſicaa, ſays Rapin, ontrages all the rules 
of decency : ſhe forgets her modeſty, and betrays her virtue, by 
giving too long an audience: the yields too much to his complaints, 
and indulges her curioſity too far at the fight of a perſon in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, Bu perhaps Rapin is too ſevere ; Homer has guard- 
ed cvery Circumſtance with as much caution as if he had been a- 
ware of the objection: he covers his loins with a broad foliage, 

| (for 
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As when a lion in the midaight hours, 

Beat by rude blaſts and wet with wint'ry ſhow'rs, 
Deſcends terrific from the mountain's brow : 155 
Wich living flames his rolling eye- balls glow; __ 
With 


(for Euſtathĩus obſerves, that TT» ſignifies ZAGID? FAXTVS, 

or“ a broad branch, ) he makes Ulyſſes ſpeak at a proper diſ- 
tance, and introduces Minerva to encourage her virgin modeſty, 
Is there here any outrage of decency? Beſides, what takes off his 


objection of immodeſty in Nauſicaa, is, that the fight of a naked 


man was not unuſyal in thoſe ages; it was cuſtomary for virgins of 
the higheſt quality to attend heroes to the bath, and even to aſſiſt 
in batning them, without any breach of modeſty ; as is evident 
from the conduct of Polycaſte in the concluſion of the third book 
of the Odyſſey, who bathes and perfumes Telemachus, If this be 
true, the other objections of Rapin about her yielding too much to 
his complaints, &c. are of no weight; but ſo many tenimonies of 
her virtuous and compaſſionate diſpoſition, which induces her to 
pity and relieve calamity, Yet it may ſeent that the other dam- 
ſels had a different opinion of this interview, ard that through 
modeſty they ran away, while Nauſicaa alone talks with Ul, ſſes: 
but this only ſhews, not that ſhe had leſs modeſty, but more pru- 
dence, than her retinue, The damſels fled not cut of modeſty, 


but fear of an enemy: whereas 'Nauficaz' wiſely reflects, that no 
ſuch perſon could arrive there, the country being an ifland; and 
from his appearance, ie rightly concluded him to be a man in ca- 


lamity. This wiſdom is the Pallas in che allegory, which makcs 
her to ſtay when the other damſels ly for want of equal reflection. 
Adam and Eve covered themielves after the ſame manner as Ulyt- 

ſes, i 
Ver. 153. As aben a lien in the midnight beurs.] This is a very 
noble compariſon, yet has not eſcaped cenſure : it has been object- 
ed that it is improper for the occaſion, as bearing images of too 
much terror, only to fright a few timorous virgins, and that the 
poet is unſeaſonably ſublime, Tais is only true in burleſque poetry, 
where the moſt noble images are frequently afſembled to diſgrace 
the ſubje&t, and to ſhew a riviculuus diſpreportion between the al- 
luſion and the principal ſubject; but the ſame reaſon will not hold 
in epic poetry), where the poet raiſes a low circumſtance into dig- 
nity by a ſublime compariſon, The ſimile is not introduced merc- 
Px. ly 
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With conſcious ſtrength elate, he bends his way 
Majeſtically fierce, to ſeize his prey; 
( ! he ſteer or ſtag :) or with keen hunger bold 
Springs o'er the fence, and diflipates the fold, 160 
No leſs a terrour from the neighb'ring groves 
(Rough from the toſſiag ſurge) Ulyſſes moves; 
Urge'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms; 
The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. 
Wide o'er the ſhore with many a piercing cry 165 
To rocks, to caves, the frighted virgins fly ; 
All but the nymph: the nymph ſtood fix'd alone, 
By Pallas arm'd with boldneſs not her own. 
Meantime in dubious thought the king awaits, 
And felf-conſidering, as he ſtands, debares ; 170 
Diſtant his mourntul ſtory to declare, 
Or proſtrate at her knee addreſs the pray'r. 
But fearful to offend, by wiſdom ſway'd, 
At awful diſtance he aceoſts the maid, 

If from the ſkies a goddeſs, or if earth 175 
(Imperial virgin) boaſt thy glorious birth, 
To thee I bend ! if in that bright diſguiſe 
Thou viſit earth, a daughter of the ſkies, 
Hail, Dian, hail ! the huntreſs of the groves 
80 ſhines majeltic, and ſo ſtately moves, 130 


So 


ly to ſhew the impreſſion it made upon the virgins, but paints U- | 


lyſles himſelf in very ſtrong colours: Ulyſſes is fatigued with the 
terr peſts and waves; the lion with winds and ſtorms: it is hun- 
ger that drives t}.e lion upon his prey; an equal neceſſity compels 
Uiyſſes to go down to the virgins: the lion is deſcribed in all his 
terrors, Ul»ſſes arms himſelf as going upon an unknown adven- 
ture; ſo tha the compariſon is very noble and very proper. 


Ver, 175. If frm the ſkies a goddeſs, or if earth, 


( Imperial virgin) boaſt thy glerious birth, 
To thee I bend ] | 


. There never was a more agre 


rand infinuating piece of flattery, 
ind e both ing mean appears in it, 
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So breathes an air divine ! But if thy race 

Be mortal, and this earth thy native place, 

Bleſt is the father from whoſe loins you ſprung, 

Bleſt is the mother at whoſe breaſt you hung, 

Bleſt are the brethren who thy blood divide, 18; 

To ſuch a miracle of charms allay'd : 

Joyful they ſee applauding princes gaze, 

When ſtately in the dance you ſwim th' harmonious 
maze, | 

But bleſt o'er all, the youth with heav'nly charms, 

Who claſps the bright perfection in his arms! 190 


Never, I never view'd 'till this bleſt hour 


Such finiſh'd grace! I gaze and I adore ! 
Thus ſeems the palm with ſtately honours crown'd 
By Phoebus altars; thus o'erlooks the ground; 


The 


28 is uſual in almoſt all flattery. The only part that ſeems liable 
to any imputation, is that exaggeration at the beginning, of calling 


her a goddeſs ; yet this is propoſed with modeſty and doubt, and hy- 


pothetically, Euſtathius aſſigns two reaſons why he reſembles her 
to Diana, rather than to any other deity; either becauſe he found 
her and her damſels in a ſolitary place, ſuch as Diana is ſuppoſed - 
to frequent with her rural nymphs; or perhaps Ulyſſes might have 
ſcen ſome ſtatue or picture of that goddeſs, to which Nauſicaa bore 
a likeneſs, 

Ver. 193. Thus ſeems the ery This alluſion is introduced to 
image the ſtatelineſs and exactneſs of ſhape in Nauſicaa, to the 
mind of the reader; and ſo Tully, as Spondanus obſerves, under- 
ſtands it, Cicero, 1. de legibus. © Aur quod Homericus Ulyſſes 
« Deli ſe proceram et teneram palmam vidiſſe dixit, hodie mon- 
e ftrant eandem.” Pliny alſo mentions this palm, lib, xiv, cap, 
44. * Necnon palma Deli ab ejuſdem Dei ætate confpicitur,” 
The tory of the palm is this:“ Wuen Latona was in travail of 
% Apollo in Delos, the earth that inſtant produced a large palm, 
« againſt which ſhe refted in her labour. Homer mentions it in 


his Hy maus. 


Aſxera r Poirn®>. 750 
P 3 45 5 And 
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The pride of Delos. (By the Delian coaſt, 195 

I voyage d, leader of a warriour-hoſt, 

But ah how change'd ! from thence-my ſorrow flows; 

O fatal voyage, ſource of all my woes!) 
| Raptur'd. 

And alſo Callimachus. 
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This alluſion is after the oriental manner. Thus in the Pſalms, 
how frequently are perſons compared to cedars? And in the ſame 
author, children are reſembled to olive- brauches. 

This palm was much celebrated by tke ancients; the ſuperſtition 
of the age had given it a religious veneration, and even in the times 
of Tully the natives eft-emed it immer al; (tor ſo the above-men- 
tioned words imply), This gives weight and beauty to the addreſs 
of Ulyſles; and it could not but be very acceptable to a young la- 
dy, to hear herſelf compared to the greateſt u onder in the crea» 
tion, 

Dionyſus Halicarnaſſus obſerves the particular beauty of theſe 
two verſes, 


Anu ole Toior AR rage Buped, 
Þoi1,x05 Yeo) igveg aviexoperrer once. 


When Homer, ſays he, would paint an elegance of beauty, or re- 
preſeni any agreeable object, he makes uſe of the ſmootneſi vow- 
els and moſt flowing ſemivowels, as in the lines laſt recited : he 
rejects harſh ſounds, and a colliſion of rough wor.s;, but tue unes | 
flow along with a ſmooth harmony of letters and ſyllables, without 
any offence to the ear by aſperity of. ſound, 
Ver. 198. O fatal voyage, ſource of all my woes] There is ſome 

_ obſcurity in this paſſage ; Ulyſſcs ſpeaks in general, and does not 
ſp" 1fy what voyage he means. It may therefore be aſked how is 
it to be underſtood ? Euſtathius anſwers, that the voyage of the 
Greeks to the Trojan expedition is intended by the poet; for Ly- 
cophron writes, that the Greeks ſailed by Delos in their paſſage to 
e 


Homer 


: 
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Raptur'd I ſtood, and as this hour amaz'd, 

With rev'rence at the lofty wonder gaz'd : 200 
Raptur'd I ſtand, for earth ne'er knew to bear 

A plant ſo ſtately, or a nymph ſo fair. 

Aw'd from acceſs, I lift my ſuppliant hands; 

For miſery, oh queen, before thee ſtands ! 


Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I roll'd, reſign d 205 


To roaring billows, and the warring wind ; 

Heav'n bade the deep to ſpare ! but heav'n, my foe, . 
Spares only to inflict ſome mightier woe 

Inur'd to cares, to death in all its forms; 


Outcalt I rove, familiar with the ſtorms! 210 


Once more I view the face of human kind: 

Oh let ſoft pity touch thy gen'rous mind! 
Unconſcious of what air I breathe, I Rand. 

Naked, defenceleſs on a foreign land. 

Propitious to my wants, a veſt ſupply 215 
To guard the wretched from th' inclement ſky : 

So may the gods who heav'n and earth controul, 
Crown the chaſte wilhes of thy virtuous ſoul, 

On thy ſoft hours their choicelt bleſſings ſned; 

Bleſt with a huſband be thy bridal bed; 220 
Bleſt be thy huſband with a blooming race, 

And laſting union crown your bliſsful days. 

The gods, when they ſupremely bleſs, beſtow 

Firm union on their favourites below ; 

Then envy grieves, with inly-pining hate; 225 


The good exult, and heaven is in our ſtate, 


Homer paſſes over the voyage in this tranſient manner without 
a further explanation: Ulyſſes had no leiſure to enlarge upon that 
ſtory, but reſerves it more advantageoully for a future diſcovery be- 
fore Aicinous and the Phæacian ruiers, By this conduct he avoids 
a repetiilon, which muſt have been tedious to the reader, who 
would have tcui'd little appetite afterwaras, it he had already been 
ſatisfied by a fuil diſcovery made to Nauſicaa. The obſcurity chere- 


fore ariſes from choice, not want of judgement, 


To 
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To whom the nymph : O ſtranger ceaſe thy care, 
Wiſe is thy ſoul, but man is born to bear : 
Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, 
And the good ſuffers, while the bad prevails : 230 
Bear, with a ſoul reſign'd, the will of Jove; 


Who breathes, muſt mourn: they woes are from above. 


But ſince thou tread'ſt our hoſpitable ſhore, 

*Tis mine to bid the wretched grieve no more, 

To clothe the naked, and thy way to guide— 235 
Know, the Phæacian tribes this land divide; 

From great Aleinous' royal loins I ſpring, 

A happy nation, and an happy king. 


Ver. 229, Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubicus ſcales, 
Ard the gud ſuffers, while the bad prevails.] 
The morality of this paſſage is excellent, and very well adapted to 
the preſent occaſion, Ulyſſes had ſaid, 


Heav'n bade the deep to ſpare ! but heay'n, my foe, 
Spares only to inflict ſome mightier woe. 


Nauſicaa makes uſe of this expreſſion to pay her addreſs to Ulyſſes, 
and at the ſame time teaches conformable to truth, that the afflic- 
ted are not always he objects of divine hate; the gods (adds ſhe) 
beftow good and evil indifferently, and therefore we muſt not judge 
of men from their conditions, for good men are frequently wreteh- 
ed, and bad men happy. Nay ſometimes affliction diſtinguiſhes a 
man of zoodne s, when he bears it with a greatneſs of ſpirit, So- 
phocles puts a very beautiful expreſſion into the meuth of Oedipus, 
X4AA05 X4xwy, the © beauty and ornament of calamities, Eu- 
Pathins, : 

Longinus is of opinion, that when great poets and writers fink 
in their vigour, and cannot reach the pathetic, they deſcend to 
the moral, Hence he judges the Odyſley to be the work of Ho- 
mer's declining years, and gives that as a reaſon of its morality : 
he ſpeaks not this out of derozation to Homer, for. he compares 
Him to the ſun, which though it has not the ſame warmth as when 
in the meridi:n, is always of the ſame bigneſs: this is no diſho- 
nour to the Odyſſey ; the moſt uſeful, if not the moſt b-autiful 
circumſtance is allowed it, I mean InfiruRtion : in the Odyſſey Ho- 
mer appears to be the better man, in the Iliad the better poet. 


\ Then 
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Then to her maids — Why, why, ye coward train, 
Theſe fears, this flight ? ye fear, and fly in vain. 240 
Dread ye a toe ? diſmiſs that idle dread, 

'Tis death with hoſtile ſtep theſe ſhores to tread : 
Saſe in the love of heaven. an ocean flows 

Around our realm, a barrier from the foes ; 

*Tis ours this ſon of ſorrow to relieve, 245 
Chear the 1ad heart, nor let affliction grieve, 

By Jeve the ſtranger and the poor are lent, 

And what to thoſe we give, to Jove is lent, 

Then food ſupply, and bathe his tainting limbs 
Where waving ſhades obicure the mazy ſtreams, 250 


ä — a — — 


n 


Ver. 242. Tis death with boſlile ſtep theſe ſpares ts ti ead.] This I 
take to be he meining of the wor. 0529, which Eultatnius ex- 9 
plains by Cav 4 tppwptves, © vives et velens; or, he ſhall not 
be long lived. But it may be aſked how this character of va- 
tour in deſtroying their enemics can agrce with the Phzaciars, an 
efteminate, unwarlike nation? Euſta hius anſwers, that the pro- 
tection of the gods i the beſt defeuc-, and upon this Na uſicaa re- | 
lies, But then it is neceſſary that man ſhould co operate with the 5 
gods; for it is in vain to rely upon the gods for ſafety, if we our- 
ſelves make not uſe of means proper for it: whereas the Phæaci- 
ans were a people wholly given up to luxury and pleaſures, The 
true rcaſon then of Nauſicaa's praiſe of the Phæacian may perhaps 
be drawn from that honourable partiality, and innate love which 
every perſon feels for his ccuntry, She knew no people greater 1 
than the Phæaciane, and having ever lived in full ſecurity from ; 
enemies, ſhe concludes that it is not in the power of enemies to Fl 
diſturb that ſecurity. 


* 


Ver. 247. By Jove the flranger and the por are ſent, 

Ard what to thoſe wwe give, to Jove is lent.] | 
This is a very remarkable paſſage, fu:l of ſuch a pious generofity 
as the wiſcſt teach, and the beſt practiſe, I am ſenſible it may be 
unlerſtood two ways; and in both, it bears an excellent inſtruction. 
The words are, ** the poor and ſtranger are fre m Jove, and a ſmall | 
© gift is acceptable to them, or © acceptable to Jupiter,” Au 
gan. I have choſen the latter, in conformity to the eaſtern way 
of thinking: “ He that hath pity on the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord,“ as it is expreſſed in the Pioverbs. 
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| Obedient 
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Obedient to the call, the chief they guide 
To the calm current of the ſecret tide ; 
Cloſe by the team a royal dreſs they lay, 
A veſt and robe, with rich embroid'ry gay : 
Then unguents in a vale of gold ſupply, 255 
That breath'd a fragrance thro' the balmy ſky, 
To them the king. No longer I detain 
Your friendly care : retire, ye virgin traia ! 
Retire, while from my weary'd limbs I lave 
The foul pollution of the briny wave : 269 
Ye gods! ſince this worn frame refeQion knew, 
What ſcenes have I ſurvey'd of dreadful view? 
But, nymphs, recede ! ſage chaſtity denies 
To raiſe the bluſh, or pain the modeſt eyes, 
The nymphs withdrawn, at once into the tide 265 
Adive he bounds; the flaſhing waves divide: 
O'er 


Ver. 263. But, nympbs, reced: ! &c.] This place ſeems con- 
tradictory to the practice of antiquity, and other paſſages in the O- 
dyſley : nothing is more fre quent than for heroes to make uſe of 
the miniſtry of damſels in bathing, as appeats from Polycaſte and 
Telemachus, &, Whence is it then that Ulyſſes commands the 
attendants of Nauſicaa to ithdraw while he bathes ? Spondanus 
is cf opinion, that the poet intended to condemn an indecent cuſ- 
tom of thoſe ages ſolemnly by the mouth of i wiſe a perſon as U- 
lyſſes: but there is no other inſtance in all his works to confirm 
that conjecture. I am at 2 loſs to give a better reaſon, unleſs the 
difference of the places might make an alteration in the action. Tt 
is poſſible that in baths prepared for public uſe, there might be ſome 
convenience to defend the perſon who bathed in ſome degree from 
obſervation, which might be wanting in an open river, fo that the 
action might be more indecent in the one in4ance than in the other, 
and conſequently occaſion theſe words of Ulyſſes: but this is a con- 
jecture, and ſubmitted as ſuch to the reader's better judgement, 


Ver. 265.E At ence into the tide 
Afive be boundg——— —— ] a | 
It may be aſked why Ulyſſes prefers the river waters in waſhing, 
to the waters of the ſca, in the Odyſſey ; whereas in the tenth book 
X af 


: 
f 
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O'er all his limbs his hands the wave diffuſe, 
And from his locks compreſs the weedy ooze; 
The balmy oil, a fragrant ſhow'r, he ſheds ; 
Then, dreſt, in pomp magnificently treads, 270 
The warriour goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine 
With majeſty enlarge'd, and air divine: 
Back from his brows a length of hair unfurls, 
His hyacinthine locks deſcend in wavy curls, 
As by ſome artiit to whom Vulcan gives 275 
His ſkill divine, a breathing ſtatue lives; 
By Pallas taught, he frames the wond'rous mould, 
And o'er the ſilver pours the fuſil gold. 
So Pallas his heroic frame improves 
With heav'nly bloom, and like a god he moves. 280 
A tragrance breathes around : majeſtic grace 
Attends his ſteps : th' aſtoniſh'd virgins gaze. 
Soft he reclines along the murm'ring ſeas, 
Inhaling freſhneſs from the fanning breeze, 
The wond'ring nymph his glorious port ſurvey'd, 
And to her damſels, with amazement, ſaid. 286 


of the Iliad, after the death of Dolon, Diomed and Ulyſſes prefer 
the ſea waters to thoſe of the river? There is a different reaſon for 
this different regimen : in the Iliad, Ulyſſes was fatigued, and 
and ſweated with the labours of the night, and in ſuch a caſe the 
ſea waters, being more rough, are more purifying and corro= 
borating : but here Ulyſſes comes from the ſeas, aad (as Plu- 
tarch in his Sympoſiacs obſerves upon this paſſage), the more ſub- 
tle and light particles exhale by the heat of the ſan, but the rough 
and the ſaline flick to the body, till waſhed away by freſh waters. 

Ver. 283. He reclines along the murm ring ſeas, ] This little cir- 
cumſtance, Euſtathius obſerves, is not without its effect; the po- 
et withdraws Ulyſſes, to give Nauſicaa an opportunity to ſpeak free - 
ly in his praiſe without a breach of modeſty : ſhe ſpeaks apart to 
her damſels, and, by this conduct, Ul ſſes neither bears bis own 
commendation, which is a pain to all worthy ſpirits, nor does Nau- 
ficaa betray an indecent ſenſibility, becau'e ſhe ſpeaks only to her 
own ſex and attendants, 


Not 


| 
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Not without care divine the ſtranger treads 
This land of joy: his ſteps ſome godhead leads: 
Would Jove deſtroy'd him, ſure he had been driv'n 
Far from this realm, the fav'rite iſle of heav'n. 290 
Late a ſad ſpectacle of woe, he trod 
The deſert ſands, and now he looks a god. 
Oh heav'n! in my connabial hour decree 
This man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpouſe as he ! 
But haſte, the vian is and the bowl provide = 295 
The maids the viands, and the bowl ſupply'd : 
Eager he fed, for keen his hunger rage'd, 
And with the gen'rous vintage thirſt aſſvage'd. 
Now on return her care Nauſicaa bends, 
The robes reſumes, the glittering car aſcends, 300 
Far blooming o'er the field: and as ſhe preſs'd 
The ſplendid ſeat, the liſt' ning chief addreſs'd. 


Ver. 293. Ob beaw'n! in my connubial hour decree 
. This man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpouſe as he !] 
This paſſage has ben cenſured as an uutrage againſt modeſty and 
credibility ; is it probable that a young princeſs ſhould fall in love 
with a ſtranger at firſt ſight? and if ſhe really falls in love, is it 
not an indecent paſſion? I will lay before the reader the obſerva- 
tions of Plutarch upon it. If Nauſicaa, upon caſting her eyes 
“ upon this ſtranger, and feeling ſuch a paſſion for him as Calyp- 
s ſo felt, talks thus out of wantonneſs, her conduct is blamea- 
« ble: but if perceiving his wiſdom by his prudent addreſs, ſhe 
« wiſhes for ſuch an huſband, rather than a perſon of her own 
« country who had no better qualifications than finging, dancing, 
« and dreſſing, ſhe is to be commended.” Tuis diſcovers no 
weakneſs, but prudence, and a true judgement. She deſerves to 
be imitated by the fair ſ-x, who ought to prefer a good under. 
ſtanding before a fine coat, and a man of worth before a good 
dancer, | 
Beſides, it may be offered in vindication of Nauſicaa, that ſhe 
had in the morning been aſſured by a viſion from heaven, that her 
nuptials were at hand; this might induce her to bel.eve that Ulyſ- 
ſes was the perſon intended by the viſion for her huſband ; and his 
good ſenſe and prudent behaviour, as Dacier obſerves, might make 
her wiſh it, without any imputation of immodeſty. 
2. Stranger 


il 


— 
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Stranger ariſe ! the ſun rolls down the day, 

Lo, to the palace I direct thy way: 
Where in high ſtate the nobles of the land 305 
Attend my royal fire, a radiant band. 
But hear, tho' wiſdom in thy ſoul preſides, 
Speaks from thy tongue, and ev'ry action guides; 
Advance at diſtance, while I paſs the plain 
Were o'er the furrows waves the golden grain: 310 
Alone I reaſcend— With airy mounds 
A itrength of wall the guarded city bounds : 
The jutting land two ample bays divides ; 
Full thro' the narrow mouths deſcend the tides : 
The ſpacious baſons arching rocks encloſe, "S443 
A ſure defence from ev'ry ſtorm that blows, 
Cloſe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins ; 
And near, a forum flank'd with marble fhines, 
Where the bold youth, the num'rous fleets to ſore, 
Shape the broad ſail, or ſmooth the taper oar : 320 
For not the bow they bend, nor boalt the {kill 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill ; 
But the tall maſt above the veſſel rear, 
Or teach the flutt'ring ſail to float ia air. 
They ruſh into the deep with eager joy, 325 
Climb the ſteep ſurge, and thro' the tempeſt fly; 

| A 


Ver. 325. They rufp into the deep with eager joy.] It is very judi- 
cious in the poet to let us thus fully into he character of the Pnæ- 
acians, before he comes to ſhew what relation they have to the 
ſtory of the Oayſley : he deſcribes Alcinous and the people of bet- 
ter rank, as perſons of great hoſpitality and humanity ; this gives 
an air of probability to the free and benevolent reception which 
Ulyſſes found: he deſcrives the vulgar as excellent navigators; and 
he does this not only becauſe they are iſlanders, but, as Euſtathius 
obſerves, to prepare the way fer the return of Ul; ſT:s, who was to 
be reſtored by their conduct to his country, even againſt the incli- 
nation of Neptune, the god of the ocean, But it may be aſked, is 
not Homer inconſiſtent with himſelf, when he paints the Phiza» 
Vor. I. Q- cians 
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A proud, unpoliſh'd race — To me belongs 
The care to ſhun the blaſt of ſland'rous tongues ; 
Leſt malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 


Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name. 330 
What ſtranger this, whom thus Nauſicaa leads? 


“% Heav'ns! with what graceful majeſty he treads ? 
«« Perhaps a native of ſome diſtant thore, 


The future conſort of her bridal hour; 


- cians as men of the utmoſt humanity, and immediately after calls 
them a proud unpoliſhed race, and given up to cenſoriouſneſs ? It is 
eaſy to reconcile the ſeeming. contradiction, by applying the cha- 

racter of humanity to the higher rank of the nation, and the other 
to the vulgar and the mariners, I believe the ſame character holds 
good to this day amongſt any people who are much addicted to ſea- 

affairs; they contract a roughneſs, by being ſecluded from the 

-more general converſe of mankind, and conſequently are ſtrangers 

to that affability, which is the effect of a more enlarged converſa- 

tion. But what is it that inclines the Pheacians to be cenſorious ? 


It is to be remembered, that they are every where deſcribed as a 


people abandoned to idleneſs; to idleneſs therefore that part of their 
character is to be imputed, When the thoughts are not employed 
upon things, it is ufual to turn them. upon perſons : a good man 
has not the inclination, an induſtrious man not the leiſure, to be 


cenſorious; ſo that cenſure is the property of idleneſs. This I take 


to be the moral, intended to be drawn from the character of the 
Ph 2acians. 


Ver. 331. What firanger this, wwhem thus Nauficaa leads ?] This is 
an inſtance of the great art of Homer, in ſaying every thing pro- 
perly. Nauf.caa had conceived a great eſt:em for Ulyſſes, and ſhe 
had an inclination to let him know it; but modeſty forbid her to 
reveal it openly : how then ſhall Ulyſſes know the value ſhe has 
for his perſon, conſiſtently with the modeſty of Nauſicaa ? Homer 
with great addreſs puts her compliments into the mouth of the 
Phwzacians, and by this method ſhe ſpeaks her own ſentiments, as 
the ſentiments of the Phæacians: Nad ſicaa, as it were, is with- 


drawn, and a whole nation introduced for a more general praiſe of 
Ulyſſes. 


1 Or 
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«« Or rather, ſome deſcendent of the ſkies ; 335 

« Won by her pray'r, th' aerial bridegroom flies. 

«© Heay'n on that hour its choicelt influence ſhed, 

** That gave a foreign ſpouſe to crown her bed! 

% All, all the god-like worthies that adorn 

* This realm, ſhe flies: Phzacia is her ſcorn,” 340 
And juſt the blame: for female innocence 

Not only flies the guilt, but ſhuns th? offence : 

Th' unguarded virgin, as unchaſte, I blame; 

And the leaſt freedom with the ſex is ſhame, 


| 
| 
, 


Till 
Ver. 335. Or rather, ſome deſcendant of the ſtiet.] Euſtathius re- 
marks, that the compliments of Nauſicaa anſwer the compliments 
made to her by Ulyſſes: he reſembled her to Diana, ſhe him to 
the gods, But it may be aſked, are not both theſe extravagancies ? 
and is it not beyond all credibility that Nauſicaa ſhould be thought 
a goddeſs, or Ulyſles a god? In theſe ages it would be judged ex- 
travagant, but it is to be remembered that in the days of Homer 
every grove, river, fountain, and oak-tree, were thought to have 
their peculiar deities; this makes ſuch relations as theſe more re- 


' concileable, if not to truth, at leaſt to the opinions of antiquity, 
d which is ſufficient for poetry, | 

n Ver. 344. — The leaft f cedum cui ib the ſc i ſpame, 

be Till our conſenting fires a ſpouſe provide.) 

ce This is an admirable picture of ancient female life among the ori- 
he entals; the virgins were very retired, and never appeared amongſt 


men but upon extraordinary occahons, and then always in the pre- 
ſence of the father or mother: but when they. u ere married, ſays 


18 | Eutathius, they bad more liberty. Thus Helen converſes freely - 
ro- with Telemachus and Piſiſtratus, and Penelope ſometimes with 

ſhe the ſuitors. Nauſicaa delivers her judgemenc ſententiouſly, to give 

to it more weight; what can be more modeſt than theſe expreſſions? 

has 


Aud yet they have been greatly traduced by Monſieur Perrault, a 


"ov French critic ; he tranſlates the paſſage ſo as to imply that . Nau- 
the {© ſicaa diſapproves of a virgin's lying with a man, without the 
„ a8 c“ permiſſion of her father, before marriage; cc vd gd uleſie d 
the led him into this miſtake, which is ſometimes uted in ſuch a bg- 
e of nification, bu: here it cnly means corverſa:ion; if the word - 

ſeadau ſipnified more than keeping company, it would be more li- 
Or diculous, as Boileau obſerves upon Longinus, than Perrault makes 


Q 2 it: 


7 * 
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Till our conſenting fires a ſpouſe provide, 345 
And public nuptials juitify the bride. 

| But would' thou ſoon review thy native plain? 

| Attend, and ſpeedy thou ſhalt paſs the main : 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Nigh where a grove with verdant poplars crown'd, 
To Pallas facred, ſhades the holy ground, $50 
We bend our way: a bubbling fount diſtills 
A lucid lake, and thence deſcends in- rills; 
Around the grove a mead with lively green 
| Falls by degrees and forms a beauteous ſcene ; 


— BAR % ad 
n 


it: fer it is joined to , and then it would infer that Nau- 

| ſicaa d:ſapproves of a young woman's lying with feveral men be- 
| fore ſhe was m-rrie!, without the licence of her father. The paſ= 
[| ſage, contigues Boileau, is full of honour and decency : Nauſicaa 
| has a d ſigu to introduce Ut ſes to her tather ; ſhe telis him ſhe 
1 goes betore to prepare the way for his reception, but th.t ſhe muſt 
not be ſeen to enter the city in his company, for fear of. giving of- 
fence, which a mode woman ought not to give: a virtuous wo- 
man is obliged noi only to avoid immodeſty, but the appearance of 
it; and for he: part ſhe could not approve of a young woman keep- 
ing company with men without the permiſſion of her father or mo- 
ther, beſore Le was marri d. Thus the indecency is not in Ho- 
m-r, but in the critic: it is indeed, in Homer, an excellent lec- 
ture of modeſty and morality. 


Ver. 347. Put would'ft thou ſcon review thy native plain ?] Euſta- 
tl.ius nd Dacier are both of opinion, that Nauſicaa had conceived 
a paſſion for Ulyſſes: T think this paſſage is an evidence that ſhe 
rather admired and eſteemed, than loved h m; for it is contrary to 
the n-tare of the paſſion to give directions for the departure of the 
perſon beloved, but rather to invent excuſes to prolong his ſtay. 
It is true Nauiicaa had wiſhed ie the foregoing parts of this book, 
that ſhe might have Ulyſſes for her huſband, or ſu h an huſband 
as Ulyſſes: but this only ſhews that ſhe admired his accompliſh - 
ments, nor could ſhe have added“ ſuch a ſpouſe as he, at all, if 

her affections had been engaged and fixed upon Ulyſſes only. This 
| likewiſe takes off the objection of a too great fondneſs in Nauſi- 
caa; for it might have appeared too great a fondneſs to have fallen 
in love at the firſt with an abſolute ftrapger, | 


Hence 
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Here a rich juice the royal vineyard pours; 355 
And there the garden yields a waſte of flow'rs, 

Hence lies the town, as far as to the ear 

Floats a ſtrong ſhout along the waves of air. 

There wait embow'r'd, while I aſcend alone 


To great Alcinous on his royal throne. 360 
Arriv'd, advance impatient of delay, 
And to the lofty palace bend thy way: N 


The lofty palaee overlooks the town, 

From ev'ry dome by pomp ſuperiour known ; - 

A child may point the way, With earneſt gait 365 

Seek thou the queen along the rooms of ſtate; 

Her royal hand a wond'rous work deſigns, 

Around a circle of bright damſels ſhines, 

Part twiſt the threads, and part the wool diſpoſe, 

While with the purple orb the ſpindle glows, 370 

High on a throne, amid the Scherian pow'rs, 

My royal father ſhares the genial hours; 

But to the queen thy mournful tale diſcloſe ; 

With the prevailing eloquence of woes: 

So ſhalt thdu view with joy thy natal ſhore, 375 

Tho' mountains riſe between, and oceans roar. 
She added not, but waving as ſhe wheel'd 

The ſilver ſcourge, it glitter'd o'er the field: 

With {kill the virgin guides th' embroider'd rein. 

Slow rolls the car before th' attending train. 330. 

Now whirling down the heav'ns, the golden day 

Shot thro' the weſtern clouds a dewy ray; 


Ver. 373. But to the queen thy mournful tale di ſcloſe.] This little 
circumſtance, ſeemingly of mall importance, is not without its 
beauty. It is natural for a daughter to apply to the motaer, rather 
than the father: women are likewiſe generally of a compaſſionate 
nature, and therefore the poet firſt intereſts the queen in the cauſe + 
of Ulyues. At the ſame ime he gives a pattern of conjugal affec- 
tion, in the union between Arete and Alcinous, 
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The grove they reach, where from the ſacred ſhade 
To Pallas thus the penſive hero pray'd. 

Daughter of Jove ! whoſe arms in thunder wield 385 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield; 
Forſook by thee, in vain I ſought thy aid 
When booming billows clos'd above my head : 
Attend, unconquer'd maid ! accord my vows, 

Bid the great hear, and pitying heal my woes, 390 

This heard Minerva, but forbore to fly 
(By Neptune aw'd) apparent from the ſky : | 
Stern god! who rage'd with vengeance unreſtrain'd, 
Till great Ulyſſes hail'd his native land. 


Ver. 291. This book takes up part of the night, and the whole 
thirty-ſecond day; the viſion of Nauſicaa is related inthe preceding 
night, and Ulyſſes enters the city a little after the ſun ſets in the 
following evening, So that thirty-two days are completed ſince 
th? opening of the poem. 

This book in general is full of life and variety: it is true, the 
ſubje cot it is imple and unadorned, but improved by the poet, 
and rendered entertaining and noble, The muſe of Homer is like 
his Minerva, with reſpect to Ulyſſes, who from an object of com- 
* miſeration improves bis majeſty, and gives a grace to every feature, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The court of Alcinous: 


The Princeſs Nauſicaa returns to the city, and Ulyſſes 
ſoon after follows thither. He is met by Pallas in the 
form of a young virgin, who guides him to the palace, 
and direfts him in what manner to addreſs the queen 
Arete, She then involves him in a miſt, which cauſes 
him to paſs inviſible, The palace and garden of Al- 
cinous „ - Hes falling at the feet of the 
queen, the miſt diſperſes, the Pheacians admire, and 
receive him with reſpect. The queen enquiring by what 
means he had the garments he then wore, he relates to 
her and .Alcinous his departure from Calypſo, and his 
arrival on their dominions. | 


The ſame day continues, and the book ends with the 
night, | 


"HE patient, heav'nly man thus ſuppliant pray'd; 

While the ſlow mules draw on th' imperial maid : 
Thro' the proud ſtreets ſhe moves, the public gaze: 
The turning wheel before the palace ſtays. 


With 


* This book opens with the introduction of Ulyſſes to Alci- 
nous; every ſtep the poet takes carries on the main deſign of the 
poem, with a progreis ſo natural, that each incident ſeems really 

to have happened, and not to be invention, Thus Nauſicaa acci- 
nn dentally 
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With ready love her brother's gath'ring round, 
Receiv'd the veſtures, and the mules unbound, 
She ſeeks the bridal bow'r : a matron there 
The riſing fire ſupplies with buſy care, 


5 


dentally meets Ulyſſes, and introduces him to Alcinous her father, 
who lands him in Ithaca: it is poſſible this might be true hiſtory; 
the poet might build upon à real foundation, and only adorn the 
truth with the ornaments of poetry. It is to be wiſhed, that a faith- 
ful hiſtory of the Trojan war, and the voyages of Ulyſſes, had been 
tranſmitred to poſterity ; it would have been the beſt comment up- 
on the Ill ad and Odyſſey. We are not to look upon the poems of 
Homer as mere romances, but as true ſtories, heigntened and beau- 
tified by poetry: thus the Iliad is built upon a real diſſention, that 
happened in a real war between Greece and Troy; and the Odyſ- 
ſey upon the real voyages of Ulyſſes, and the diſorders that happen» 
ed through his abſence in his own country, Nay, it is not impoſſi- 
ble but that many of thoſe incidents that ſeem moſt extravagant in 
Homer, might have an appearing truth, and be juſt.ficd by the o- 
pinions, and miſtaken credulity of thoſe ages. Wnat is there in 
all Homer more ſeemingly extravagant, than the ſtory of the race 
of the Cyclops, with one broad eye in their foreheads? And yet, 
as Sir Walter Raleigh very judici-uſly conjectures, this may be built 
upon a ſeeming truth: they were a peaple of Sicily remarkable for 
ſavageneſs and cruelty, and perhaps might in their wars make uſe 
of a head-piece or vizor, which had but one fight in it, and this 
might give occaſion to ſailors who coaſted thoſe ſhores to miſtake 
the ſingle ſight of the vizor, for a broad eye in the foreheas), eſpe- 
cially when they before looked upon them as monſters for their 
barbarity, I doubt not but we loſe many beauties in Homer for 
want of a real hiſtory, and think him extravagant, when he only 
complies with the opinions of former ages. I thought it neceſlary 

to make this obſcrvation, as a general vindication of Homer, eſpe- 
Cially in this place, immediately before he enter: upon a relation 
of thoſe ſtories which have been thought moſt to outrage credibi= 
lity : if then we look upon the Odyſſey as all fiction, we conſider 
it unworthily ; it ought to be read as a ftory founded upon truth, 
but adorned with the embe:liſhments of poetry, to convey initruc- 
tion with plcaſure the more effectually. 


W hoſe 
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Whoſe charms in youth her father's heart inflam'd, 
Now worn with age, Eurymeduſa nam'd : 10 
The captive dame Phzacian rovers bore, 
Snatch'd from Epirus, her ſweet native ſhore, 
(A grateful prize) and in her bloom beſtow'd 
On good Alcinous, honour'd as a god: 
Nurſe of Nauſicaa from her infant years, 15 
And tender ſecond to a mother's cares. 
Now from the ſacred thicket where he lay, 
To town Ulyſſes took the winding way. 
Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, 


Around him ſpread a veil of thicken'd air; 20 


To ſhun th' encounter of the vulgar croud, 
Inſulting Rill, inquiſitive and loud. 

When near the fam'd Phæacian walls he drew, 
The beauteous city opening to his view, 

His ſtep a virgin met, and ſtood before : 


25 
A poliſh'd urn the ſeeming virgin bore, 


Ver. 10. Eurymeduſa nam d.] Euſtathius remarks, that 
the Phæacians were people of great commerce, and tnat it was cuſ- 
tomary in thoſe ages to exchange ſlaves in traffic; or perhaps Eu- 
rymeduſa might be a captive, piracy then being honowable, and 
ſuch ſelzures of cattle or ſlaves irequent, The pailage concerning 
the brothers of Nauſicaa has not eſcaped the cenſure f the critics: 


Hamer in the original calls them“ like gods, and yet in the 
ſame breath gives them the employment of flaves; they unyoke 


the mulcs, and carry into the palace the burdens they brought, A 
two fold anſwer may be given to this objection, and this conduct 


might prsceed from the general cuſtom of the age, which made | 


ſuch actions repu able; or from the particular love the brothers 
bore their ſiſter, which might induce them to act thus, as an in- 
ſtance of it. 


Ver. 26. 


The ſecming virgir, &c. ] It may be aſked 


why Minerva does not appear as a goddeſs, but in a borrowed form? I 


The poet has already told us, that ſhe dreaded the wrath of Nep- 
tune; one deity could not open!y oppoſe another, and therefore ſhe 
acts inviſibly, | 


And 
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And youthful ſmil'd ; but in the low diſguiſe 
Lay hid the goddeſs with the azure eyes. 
Show me, fair daughter, (thus the chief demands) 
The houſe of him who rules theſe happy lands, 30 
Thro' many woes and wand'rings, lo I come 
To good Alcinous' hoſpitable dome. 
Far trom my native coaſt, I rove alone, 
A wretched ſtranger, and of all unknown ! 
The goddeſs anſwer'd, Father, I obey, 35 
And point the wand'ring traveller his way : 
Well knowa to me the palace you inquire, 
For faſt beſide it dwells my honour'd fire; 
But ſilent march, nor greet the common train 
With queſtion needleſs, or enquiry vain. 40 
A race of rugged mariners are theſe; : 
Unpoliſh'd men, and boiſtrous as their ſens : 
The native iſlanders alone their care, 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 
Theſe did the ruler of the deep ordain 45 
To build proud navies, and command the main; 
On canvas wings to cut the wat'ry way ; 
Nor bird ſo light, no thought ſo ſwift as they, 
Thus having poke, th' unknown celeſtial leads: 
The footſteps of the deity he treads, . 50 
And ſecret maves along the crowded ſpace, 
nſeen of all the rude Phæacian race. 
(So Pallas order'd, Pallas to their eyes 5 
The miſt objected, and condens'd the ſkies.) I 
The chief with wonder ſees th' extended ſtreets, 55 
The ſpreading harbours, and the riding fleets ; 


Ver. 47, On canvas wings te cut the ca vy wway,] This circum- 
ſtance is not inſerted without a good effect: it cculd not but great- 
ly encourage Ulyſſes to underſtand, that he was arrived amongſt a 
people that excelled in navigati>n; this gave him a proſpect of be- 
ing ſpeedily conveyed to his own country, by the aſſiſtance of a na- 

tion ſo expert in maritime affais,, Euffatbius. 


He 
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He next their princes lofty domes admires, 

In ſep'rate iſlands crown'd with riſing ſpires ; 

And deep intrenchments, and high walls of ſtone, 

That girt the city like a marble zone. 60 

At length the kingly palace gate he view'd : 

There ſtopp'd the goddeſs and her ſpeech renew'd. 
My taſk is done; the manſion you inquire 1 

Appears before you : enter, and admire, 

High-throa'd, and feaſting, there thou ſhalt behold 

The ſceptred rulers, Fear not, but be bold: 66 


A decent boldneſs ever meets with friends, ; 4 
Succeeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends, . i 
Firlt to the queen prefer a ſuppliant's claim, | = 
Alcinous' queen, Arete is her name, 5 | 4 
The ſame her parents, and her pow'r the ſame, 8 
For know, from ocean's god Naulithous ſprung, 2 f E 
And Peribæa, beautiful and young: 1 
(Eurymedon's laſt hope, who rul'd ef old 2 
The race of giants, impious, proud, and bold; 75 4 3 a 
Periſh'd the nation in unrighteous war, 4 


Periſh'd the prince, and left this only heir.) 
Who now by Neptune's am'rous pow'r compreſt, 
Produce'd a monarch that his people bleſt, 
Father and prince of the Phzacian name; 89 ff 
From him Rhexenor and Alcinous came; =_ 


Ver. 74. Eurymedon, &c,] This paſſage is worthy obſervation, 
ds it diſcovers to us the time when the race of the ancient giants 
periſhed; this Eurymedon was grandfather to Nauſithous, the fa- 
ther of Alcinous; ſo that the giants were extirpated forty or fifty 


years before the-war of Troy. This exactly agrees with ancient 
Rory, which informs us, that Heicules and Theſeus purged the 


earth from thoſe monſters, Plutarch in his life of Theſeus tells 
us, that they were men of great ſtrength, and public robbers, one 
of whom was called the * Bender of pines.” Now Theſeus ſtole 
way Helen in her infancy, and conſequently theſe giants were 
teftroyedſdme years before the Trojan expedition, Dac ie, Plutarch, 


be 
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The firſt by Phoebus? burning arrows fir'd, 
New from his nuptials, hapleſs youth! expir'd. 
No ſon ſurviv'd : Arete heir'd his ſtate, 
And her, +lcinous choſe his royal mate, 85 
With honours yet to womankind unknown, 
This queen he graces, and divides the throne: 
In equal tenderneſs her ſons conſpire, 
And all the children emulate their ſire. 
When thro” the ſtreet ſhe pracious deigns to move, 90 
(The public wonder, and the public love) 
The tongues of. all with tranſport ſound her praiſe, 
The eyes of all, as on a goddeſs, gaze. 
She feels the triumph of a gen'rous breaſt ; 
To heal diviſions, to relieve th' oppreſt ; 95 
In virtue rich; in bleſſing others, bleſt. 
Go then ſecure, thy humble ſuit prefer, 
And owe thy country and thy friends to her, 
With that the goddeſs deign'd no longer ſtay, 
But o'er the world of waters wing'd her way: | 100 


Ver. 84, &c, Arete.] It is obſervable that this Arete was both 
wife and niece to Alcinous, an inſtance that the Grecians married 
with ſuch near relations : the ſame appears from Demoſthenes and 
other Greek orators, But what then is the notion of inceſt amongſt 
the ancients? The collateral branch was not thought inceftuous, 
for Juno was the wife and fiſter of Jupiter, Brothers likewiſe 
married their brothers wives, as Deiphubus Helen, after the death 
of Paris: the ſame was practiſed amongſt the Jews, and conſe- 
quently being permitted by Moſes was not inceſtuous, So that the 
only inceſt was in the aſcending, not collateral or deſcending 
branch; as when parents and children married; thus when Myr- 
rha lay with her father, and Lot with his daughters, this was ac- 
counted inceſt, The reaſon is very evident, a child cannot pay the 
duty of a child to a parent, and at the ſame time of a wife or huſ- 
band; nor can a father act with the authority of a father towards 
a perſon who is at once his wife and daughter, The relations in- 

terfere, and introduce confuſion, where the law of nature and rea- 


fon requires regularity, 
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Forſaking Scheria's ever-pleafing ſhore, 
The winds to Marathon the virgin bore; 
Thence, where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 
With opening ſtreets and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 
She palt, delighted with the well known ſeats; ics 
And to Erectneus' ſacred dome retreats, 
Meanwhile Ulyſſes at the palace waits, 
There ſtops. and anxious with his ſoul debates 
Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates. 
The front appear'd with radiant ſplendour gay, 1x0 
Bright as the lamp of night, or-orb of day, 
The walls were maſſy braſs : the cornice high 
Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the ſky : 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe ; 
The pillars ſilver, on a brazen bale ; 115 
Silver che lintals deep- projecting o'er, 
And gold, the ringlets that command the door. 
Two rows of ſtately dogs, on either hand, 
In ſculptur'd gold and labour'd filver ſtand, 
Thele Vulcan ferm'd, with art divine, to wait 120 
Immortal guardians at Alcinons' gate; 
Alive each animated frame appears, 
And {till to live beyond the pow'r of years, 
Fair thrones within from ſpace to ſpace were rais'd, 
Where various carpets with embroidery blaz'd, 125 


The 


Ver, 118. Two rows of flately dogs, &c.] We have already ſcen 
that dogs were kept as a piece of fiate, from the inſtance of thoſe 
| that attended Telemachus: here Alcincus has images of dogs in 
gold, for the ornament of }:1s palace; Homer animates them in 
his poet y; but, to ſoften the deſcription, he introduces Vulcan, 
and aſcribes the wonder to the power of a god. 
Ver. 124. Fair thrones within, &c.] Th: poet does not ſay of 
what materials theſe thrones were made, whether of gold or filver, 
to avoid the imputation of being thought fabulous in his deſcrip- 
tion; it bing almoſt incredible, remarks Euſtathius, that ſuch 
r quinriti's of gol2 and ſilver could be in the P ſſeſſion of ſuch a king ä 
Vor. I. R as 


The poliſh'd ore, reflecting ev'ry ray, 130 
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The work of matrons : theſe the princes preſt, 


Day following day, a long continu'd feaſt. 


Refalgent pedeſtals the walls ſurround, 
Which boys of gold-with flaming torches crown'd ; 


> 2:7" E237 = 


Bl:z'd4 on the banquets with a double day. 
Full fifty handmaids form the houſhold train; 


Some turn the mill, or fit the golden grain 


Some ply the loom; their buſy fingers move 


Like poplar leaves when Zephyr fans the grove, 135 


Not more renown'd the men of Scheria's iſle, 


For failing arts and all the naval toil, 
Than works of female ſkill their women's pride, 


The flying ſhuttze thro' the threads to guide: 


Pallas 


as Alcinous ; though, if we conſider that his people were greatly 


given to navigation, the relation may come within the bounds of 
credibility, 


Ver. 128. Refulgent pedeſtals. the walls . 
Which boys of gold with faming torches cronun d.] 
This is a remarkable piece of grandeur : lamps, as appears from 
the eighteenth of the Odyſſey, were not at this time known to 
the Grecians, but only torches : theſe were held by images in the 
ſhape of beautiful youths, and thoſe ne rea: of gold, Lucre- 


- tius has tranflated theſe verſes. 


46 Aurea ſunt juvenum Gmulacra per ædeis, 
«& Lampades igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 


Lumina nocturnis epulis ut ſuppeditentur.“ 


It is admirable to obſerve with what propriety Homer adapts his 
poetry to the characters of his perſons: Neſtor is a wiſe man, 
when he is firſt ſeen in the Odyſſey, it is at a ſacrifice, and there 
is not the leaſt appearance of pomp or luxury in his palace or en- 
tertatnments. The Phz:cians are of an oppoſite character, and 
the poet deſcribes them conſiſtently with it; they are all along a 
proud, idle, effemi ate people; though ſuch a pompous deſcription 
would have ill fuited the wiſe Neſtor, it excellently agrees with 

the vain Alcinous, 
Ver 138. — of female ſtill their æuomen's pride.] We may 
n from what aer here relates concerning the ſkill of theſe 
Phæacian 
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Pallas to theſe her double gifts imparts, 
Inventive genius, and induſtrious arts, 


Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, 


From ſtorms defended and inelement ſkies. 

Four acres was th' alloted ſpace of ground, 
Fence'd with a green encloſure all around, 

Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitſul mould; 
The red'ning apple ripens here to gold, 

Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, - 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, - 


Phæacian damſels, that they were famed for theſ: works of cus 


rioſity: the Corcyri ns were much given to traffic, and perhaps 


they might bring ſlaves from the Sidonians, Who 28 ucted them 
in theſe manufactures. Da ier. 


Ver. 142. Cliſe to the gares a ſpacicus FRY: lies.] This famous 
garden of Alcin:us contains no more than four acres of ground, 
which in thoſe times ot ſimplicity was thought a large one even 


for a prince. It is laid out as Euſtathias obſerves, into turee parts; 


a grove for fruits and ſhade, a vineyard, and au ailotment for olives 
and herbs, It is watered with two fount.ins, the one ſupplies the 


palace and town, the other the garden and the flowers, Bat it may 
be aſked what reality there is in the relation, and whetber any trees 


bear fruit all the yeer in this iſand 7 Euſtathius obſerves, that ex- 
perience teaches the contrary, and that it is only tine of the great- 


eſt part of the year ; Homer, adds he, diſguiſes the true fituation of 
the Pazacians, and here deſeribes it as one of the happy iſlands ; 


at once to inrich his pcetry, and to avoid a diſcovery of his poetical 


- exaggeration, The relation is tiue of other places, if Pliny and 


Theophraſtus deferve credit, as Dacier obſerves; thus the citron 
bears during the whole year fruits and flowers. Arbos ipſa om- 


6“ nibus horis promifera, aliis cadentibus, aliis matureſcentibus, - 


1 aliis vero ſubnaſcentibus. The ſame is related of other trees 
by Pliny: “ Novuſque fructus in his cum annotino pendet * he 
affirms the like of the pine, . Habet fructum matureſcentem, 14 
© bet proximo anno ad maturitatem, venturum, ac deinde tertio,”*” 


c. So that what Homer relates is in itſelf true, though not en- 
tirely of Phæacia. Or perhaps it might be only intended for a 
more beautiful and poetical manner of deſcribing the corſ.ant ſue- 


ceſſion of one fruit after another in a fertile climate. 


R. 2 | The 
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The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flouriſh round the year, 151 
The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail: 
Fach dropping pear a following pear ſupplies, 
On apples apples, figs on figs ariſe : 155 
The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 

Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all th' united labours of the year; 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, 160 
Some dry the black'ning cluſters in the ſun, 
Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, 
The groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, 

5 


Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny ſide, 
And there in autumn's richeſt purple dy'd. 

Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 

Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpect crown'd; 
This thro” the gardens leads its ſtreams around, nc 
Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground: 

While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 
And thence its current on the town beſtows; 

To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, 
'The people one, and one ſupplies the king. 175 
Such were the glories which the gods ordain'd, 

To grace Alcinous, and his happy land. 


Ver. 161, Some dry the black" ning cluſters in the ſun.] To under- 
ſtand this paſſage aright, it is neceſſary to know the manner of or- 
dering the vintage amongſt the Greeks, Firſt, they carried all the 
grape they gathered into a houſe for a ſeaſon ; afterwards they ex- 
poſed them ten days to the ſun, and let them lie abroad. as many 
nights in the freſhneſs of the air; then they kept them five days 
in cool ſhades, and on the ſixth they trod them, and put the wine 
into veſſels. | 


'Ev'n 
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Ev'n from the chief, who men and nations knew, 
Th' unwonted ſcene ſurpriſe and rapture drew; 
In pleaſing thought he ran the proſpe& o'er, 180 
Then haſty enter'd at the lofty door. 
Night now approaching, in the palace ſtand, 
With goblets crown'd, the rulers of the land ; 
Prepar'd for reſt, and off ring to the “ god | 
Who bears the virtue of the fleepy rod, 185 
Unſeen he glided through the joyous croud, 
With darkneſs circled, and an ambient cloud. 
Direct to great Alcinous' throne he came, 
And proſtrate fell before th' imperial dame. 
Then from around him dropp' d. the veil of night; 
Sudden he ſhines, and manifeſt to ſight. 191 
The nobles gaze, with awtul fear oppreſt; 
Silent they gaze, and eye the god- like gueſt. 
Daughter of great Rhexenor! (thus began 
Low at her knees, the much-induring man) 195 
To thee, thy conſort, aud this royal train, 
To all that thare the bleflings of your reign, 
A ſuppliant bends : oh pity human woe'! 
Tis what the happy to th' unhappy owe. 


ES A 
* Mercury. 6 | | 
Ver, 184. Prepar'd for reſt, and off ring to the gad 
Who bears the wirtue of the jleepy rod.] 
I have already explained trom Athenæus this cuſtom of offering to 
Mercury at the concluſion of enteriainments: he was thougut by 
the ancients to preſide over ſleep: Dat ſmnos adimitque,“ ac- 
cording to Horace, as Dacier o»ſerves. I. following ages this prac- 


tice was altered, and they offered not to Mercury, but to Jove the 
Perfecter, or to Zevs THAO». 


Ver. 196. Tothee, thy conſort, and this royal train.] Minerva com- 
manded Ulyſſes to ſupplicate the queen: why then does he exceed 
the directions of the goddeſs, and not only addreſs himſelf 10 Alci » 
nous, but to the reſt of the aſſembly? Spondauus anſwers, that 
vihſſes adapts himſelf to the preſent circumfances, and ſeeing the 

R 3 king 
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A wretched exile to his country ſend, 2co 

Long worn with griefs, and long without a friend. 

So may the gods your better days increaſe, 

And all your joys deſcend on all your race, 

So reign for ever on your country's breaſt, 

Your people bleſſing, by your people bleſt! 205 
Ihen to the genial hearth he bow'd his face, 

And humbled in the aſhes took his place. 


Silence 


king and other peers in the fame aſſembly, he thought it improper 
not.to take notice of them: he therefore addreſſes himſelf to all, 
that he may make all his friends. But then does not Minerva gire 
Improper directions? and is not Ulyſſes more wiſe than the goddeſs 
of wiſdom ? Tae true reaſon therefo1e may perhaps be, that Ulyſ- 
ſes really complies with the injunctions of the goddeſs : ſhe com- 
mands him to addreſs himſelf to the queen: and he does ſo: this 
I take to mean chiefly or primarily, but not excluſively of the king: 
If the paſſage be thus underſtood, it ſolves the objection. 


Ver. 2co. Aretched exile to bis country ſend.] Ulyſſes here ſpeaks 
very conciſely : and he may ſeem to break abruptly into the ſubject 
of h's petition, without letting the audience eicher into the know- 
ledge of his condition or perſon, Was this a proper method to pre- 
vail over an aſſembly of ſtrangers ? But his getture ſpoke for him, 
he threw himſelf into the poſture of a ſuppliant, and the perions 
of all ſuppliants were eſteemed to be ſacred : he declared himſelf to 
be a man in calamity, and reſerves his ſtory to be told more at 
large, when the ſurpriſe of the Phæacians at the ſudden appear- 
ance of a ſtranger was over; this conciſeneſ: therefore is not blam- 
able, but rather an inſtance of Homer's judgement, who knows 

| when to be ſhort, and when to be copicus, 


Ver, 207. And humbled in the aſhes took bis place.] This was the 
cuſtom of ſuppliants; they betook themſelves to the hearth as ſa- 
cred, and a place of refuge, Tt was particularly in the protection 
of Veſta: thus Tully, lib, ii, de Natura Deorum ;z © Nomen ve- 
« tz ſumptum eſt a Grecis, ea eſt enim que une zl dicitor, 

„ juſque ejus ad aras, et focos pertinet. Apollonius likewiſe, as 
| Spondanus obſerves, takes notice of this cuſtom of ſuppliants, 


, 
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Silence enſu'd. The eldelt firſt began, 
Echeneus ſage, a venerable man! 


| W hoſe well-taught mind the preſent age ſurpalt, 216 


: And join'd to that th” experience of the laſt, 
N Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, ; 
ö And mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence. | 
Oh ſight (he cry'd) diſhoneſt and unjuſt ! 1 
A gueſt, a ſtranger, ſeated in the duſt ! 215 N 


To raiſe the lowly ſuppliant from the ground 
Befits a monarch. Lo! the peers around 

But wait thy word, th: gentle gueſt to grace, 
And ſeat him fair in ſome diſtinguiſh'd place. 
Let firſt the herald due libation pay 

To Jove, who guides the wand'rer on his way; 
Then ſet che genial banquet in his view, 
And give the itranger-gueſt a ſtranger's due. 


220 


Ta N Ant,, xa; dh, ich id\in digvſcs 
I&æ ves, 4Ts Nun Avſpois ixtrnei Tru, 

That is, they betook themielves to the hearth, and there ſat 
mute, which is the cuſtom of all unhappy ſuppliants. If it was a 
cuſtom, as Apollonius obſerves, to fit mute, this gives another 
reaſon why UlyſT:s uſed but few words in bis ſupplication: be had 
greatly outraged a practice that was eſtabliſhed as ſacred amongſt 
the Greeks, and had not acted in the character of a ſuppliant, if 

he had launched out into a long oration, 

This was the moſt ſure and effectual way of ſupplication; thus 
when Themiſtocles fled to Admetus king of the Moloſſians, he 
placed himſelt before the hearth, and was received, though that 
king had formerly vowed his deſtruction. Ptutarch indeed (alls it 
an unuſual way of ſupplication, but that proceeded from his car- 


. rying a child in his ams to move the greater compaſſior, not from 
w his throwing himſeif into the protection of the houſhold gods. 

n Ver. 209. Echereus ſage, &c. ] The expreſſion in the original, as 

E Dacier obſerves, is rem kable: „ Echeneus an od man, who 

„ % knew many ancient, and great variety of things; he was wiſe 

18 by long experience, and by being converſant in ancient ſtory: the 


author of the book of Wiſdom ſpeaks almoſt in the ſame expreſ- 
ſions ; © Seit præterita, et de futuris æſtimat.“ 


His 
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His ſage advice the liſt'ning king obeys, 
He ſtretch'd his hand the prudent chief to raiſe, 225 
And from his feat Laodamas remov'd, 
(The monarch's offspring, and his beſt belov'd) 
There next his ſide the god like hero fat; 
Wita ſtars of filver ſhone the bed of ſtate. 
The golden ew'r a beauteous handmaid brings, 230 
Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings, 
Whoſe poliſh'd vaſe with copious ſtreams ſupplies 
A ſilver laver, of capacious ſize. 
The table next in regal order ſpread, 
The glitt'ring caniſters are heap'd with bread: 235 
Viands of various kinds invite the taſte, 
Of choiceſt fort and ſavour, rich repaſt ! 
Thus feaſting high, Alcinous gave the ſign, 
And bide the herald pour the roſy wine, 
Let all around the due libation pay 240 
To Jove, who guides the wand'rer on his way, 
He ſaid. Pontonus heard the king's command; 
The circling goblet moves from hand to hand : 
Fach drinks the juice that glads the heart of man 
Alcinous then, with aſpect mild, began. 245 
Princes and peers, attend ! while we impart 
To you, the thoughts of no inhuman heart. 


Ver. 226. And from his ſeat Laodamas rem:w'd ] Plutarch in his 
Sympoſiacs diſcuſſes a queſtion, whether the maſter of the feaſt 
ſhould place his gueſts, or let them ſeat themſelves promiſcuouſly ; 
he there commends this conduct f Alcinous, as an inftance of a 
courteous diſpoſition and great humanity, who gave a place of dig- 
nity to a ranger ani ſuppliant. 


The due libation pay 


Ver. 240. 
To Jove 

We have already ſeen that the whole aſſembly was about to pour 

libations io Mercury; whence is it then that they now offer to Ju- 

piter ? Euſtathius obſerves, it was becauſe of the arrival of this 

ſtranger, and jupiter preſides over all ſtrangers, and is frequenthy 
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Now pleas'd and ſatiate from the ſocial rite 
Repair we to the bleſſings of the night: 
But with the riſing day, aſſembled here, 250 
Let all the elders of the land appear, 


Pious obſerve our hoſpitable laws, 


And heav'n propitious in the ſtranger's cauſe: 

Then join'd in council, proper means explore 

Safe to tranſport him to the wiſht for ſhore: 255 
(How diſtant that, imports not us to know, 

Nor weigh the labour, but relieve the woe) 
Meantime, nor harm nor anguiſh let him bear: 

This interval, heav'n truſts him to our care; 


But to his native land our charge reſign'd. 260 


Heav'n's is his life to come, and all the woes behind. 

Then muſt he ſuffer what the fates ordain: 

For fate has wove the thread of life with pain, : 

And twins ev'n from the birth, are miſery and man 
But if deſcended from th' Olympian bow'r, 265 

Gracious approach us ſome immortal pow'r ; 

If in that form thou com'ſt a gueſt divine: 

Some high event the conſcious gods deſign, 

As yet, unbid they never grace'd our feaſt, | 

The ſolemn ſacrifice call'd down the gueſt ; 270 

Then manifeſt of heav'n the viſion ſtood, 

And to our eyes familiar was the god, 

Oft with ſome favour'd traveller they ſtray, 

And ſhine before him all the deſert way : 

With ſocial intercourſe, and face to face, 275 

The friends and guardians of our pious race. 

So near approach we their celeſtial kind, 

By juſtice, truth, and probity of mind; 

As our dire neighbours of Cyclopzan birth, 
Match in fierce wrong, the giant-ſons of earth, 280 
Let no ſuch thought (with modeſt grace rejoin'd 

The prudent Greek) poſſeſs the royal mind. 
4 Alas! 
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Alas ! a mortal, like thyſelf, am I; 
No glorious native of yon azure ſky : 
In form, ah how unlike their heav'nly kind? 285 
How more inferior in the gifts of mind ? 
Alas, a mortal ! molt oppreſt of thoſe 
| Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes; 
By a ſad train of wiſeries alone 
Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none 299 
By heav'n's high will compell'd from ſhore to ſhore ; 
With heav'n's high will prepar'd to ſuffer more. 
What hiſtories of toil could I declare? 
But ſtill long-weary'd nature wants repair 
Spent with fatigue, and ſhrunk with pining faſt, 295 
My craving bowels ſtill require repaſt. 
Howe'er the noble, ſuff ring mind, may grieve 
Its load of anguiſh, and diſdain to live; 
Neceſſity demands our daily bread; 
Hunger is inſolent, and will be fed. 300 
But finiſh, oh ye peers! what you propoſe, 
And let the morrow's dawn conclude my woes, 
Pleas'd will I ſuffer all the gods ordain, 
To ſee my ſoil, my ſon, my friends, again, 
That view vouchſaf'd, let inſtant death ſurpriſe 305 
With ever- during made theſe happy eyes! 

Th' aſſembled peers with gen'ral praiſe approv'd 
His pleaded reaſon, and the ſuit he mov'd, | 
Each 


Ver. 305, That view woucbſof'd, let inſtant death, &c. ] It is very 
neceſſ'ry to recall frequently to the reader's mind the defire Ulyſſes 
has to reach his own country; and to ſhew that he is abſent not 

by choice, but neceſſity; all the diſorders in his kinglom happen 
by reaſon of bis abſence: it is therefore neceſſary to ſei the deſire 
of his return in the frongeſt point of light, that he may not ſeem 
acceſſary io thoſe diſordars, by being abſent when ic was in his 
power to return, It is obſervable that Ulyſſes does not here make 
any mention of Penelope, whom he ſcarce ever omits in other 


places, as one of the chief inducements to wiſh for his country; 
the 
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And to the gifts of balmy ſleep repairs, | 310 
= WUiyſles in the regal walls alone | 

: Remain'd : beſide him, on a fplendid throne, 5 
| Divine Arete and Alcinous ſhone, 


The queen on nearer view, the gueſt ſurvey'd 
Rob'd in the garments her own hands had made; 3 15 
| Not without wonder ſeen. Ihen thus began, 
P Her words addreſſing to the god- like man. 
Cam'it thou not hither, wond'rous ſtranger! ſay, 
From lands remote, and o'er a length of ſea? | 
Tell then whence art thou? whence chat princely air? 4 
And robes like theſe, ſo recent and ſo fair! 321 bl 
Hard is the taſk, oh princeſs you impoſe : {1 
(Thus ſighing ſpoke the man of many woes) i 
The long, the mournful ſeries to relate i 
Of all my ſorrows, ſent by heav'n and fate! 325 
Yet what you aſk, attend. An ifland lies 
Beyond theſe tracts, and under other {fies, i 
: Ogygia q 
the reaſon of his ſilence, ſays Euſtathius, is, becauſe he is unwil- | 
Jing to abate the tavour of Alcinovs, by a diſcovery that would ſhew 
It was 4mpoflible ior him io ma. ry bis daughter 3 ſuch a diſcovery 
mignt make the king proceed more coolly towards his tranſporta- 


tion 3 whereas it would afterwards be leſs dangerous, when he has 
hal an opportunity fully to engage him in his favour, 


Ver. 326. Yet what y u aſt, attend, ] Homer here gives 

a ſummary of the ſubject of the two preceding books: this recapi- 

tulation cannot indeed be avoided, becauſe it is neceſſary to let Al- 
einous into his ſtory, and this cannot be done without a repeti- 
tion; but generally all repetitions are tedious : the reader is offend- 
ed when that is related which he knows already: he receives no 
new inſtruction to entertain his judgement, nor any new deſcrip- 
tions to excite his curioſity, and by theſe means the very ſoul of 
poetry is extinguiſhed, and it becomes unſpirited and lifeleſs, 

When therefore repetitions are abſolutely neceſſary, they ought al- 
ways to be ſhort; and I may appeal to the reader if he is not tired 

with many in Homer, eſpecially when made in the very ſame 

werds ? 
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Ogygia named, in ocean's wat'ry arms: 


Where dwells Calypſo, dreadful in her charms 
Remote from gods or men ſhe holds her rein, 
Amid the terrours of the rolling main, 


words? Here indeed Ulyſſes tells his ſtory but in part; the queen 
aſked him who he was; but he paſſes over this without any reply, 
and reſerves the greateſt part of his ſtory to a time of more leiſure, 
that he may diſcover himſelf to a better advantage before the whole 
Peerage of the Phæacians. I co not always condemn even the ver- 


bal repetitions of Homer; ſometimes as in embaſſies they may be 


necetiary, b cauſe every word is ſtamped with authority, and per- 
haps they might be cuſtomary in Homers times; if they were not, 
he had too fruitful an invention not to have varied his thoughts 
and expreſſions, Boſſi obſerves, that with reſpe@ to repetiiions, 
Virgil is more exact than Homer; for inſtance, in the firſt book 
of the Eneis, when Æneas is repeating his ſufferings to Venus, 
ſhe interrupts him to give bim comfort; 


tc Nec plura querentem 
« Paſſa Venus, medio fic interfata dolore eſt,” 


And in the third book, where good manners obliged this hero to 
relate his ſtory at the requeſt of Andromache, the poet prevents it 
by introdacing Helenus, who hinde:s the repetition, 


Ver, 330. Remote from gods or men ſhe b:lds her rein.] Homer has 
the ſecret art of introducing the beſt inſtructions, in the midſt of 
the plaineſt narrations, He has deſcribed the unworthy paſſion of 
the goddeſs Calypſo, and the indecent advances ſhe made to detain 
him from his country. It is poſſible this relation might make ſome 
impreſſions upon the mind of the reader, inconſiſtent with exact 
morality : what antidote then does Homer adminiſter to expe! this 
poiſon ? he does not content himſelf with ſetting the chaſtity of 


Penelope in oppoſition to the looſe deſires of Calypſo, and {hewing 


the great advantage the mortal has over the goddeſs; but he here 
diſcovers the fountain from whence this weakneſs riſcs, by ſaying, 
that neither man nor gods frequented this iſland; on one hand, the 
abſence of the gods, and on the other, the infrequency of objects, 
made her yield at the ſigh: of the firſt that appears, Every object 
is dangerous in ſolitude, eſpecially as Homer expreſſes it, if we 
have no commerce with the gods, Dacter, 
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Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore 

Unbleſt ! to tread that interdicted ſhore : 

When Jove tremendous in the ſable deeps 

Lanch'd his red lightning at our ſcatter'd ſhips: 335 
Then, all my fleet, and all my followers loſt, 

Sole on a plank, on boiling ſurges toſt, 

Heav'n drove my wreck th' Ogygian iſle to find, 

Full nine days floating to the waves and wind, 

Met by the goddeſs there with open arms, 340 
She brib'd my ſtay with more than human charms ; 
Nay promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beſtow 

Immortal life, exempt from age and woe, 

But all her blandiſhments ſucceſsleſs prove, 

To baniſh from my breaſt my country's love. 345 
I ftay reluctant ſev'n continu'd years, 

And water her ambroſial couch with tears. 

The eighth, ſhe voluntary moves to part, 

Or urge'd by Jove, or her own changeful heart, 

A raft was form'd to croſs the ſurging ſea; 350 
Herſelf ſupply'd the ſtores and rich array ; 

And gave the gales to waft me on the way. 5 
In ſev'nteen days appear 'd your pleaſing coaſt, 

And woody mountains half in vapours loft. 

Joy touch'd my ſoul : my ſoul was joy'd in vain, 355 
For angry Neptune rous'd the raging main; 


Ver. 344. But all ber blandiſhments ſuc-eſs!eſs prove. ] Dacier 
from Euſtathius aſſigns be reaſon of the :efuſal of Ulyſſes to com- 
ply with the profiers of Calypſo, to foriake his wife and country: 
it was, becauſe he knew that women in love promiſe mere than 
they either can, or intend to perform, An inſinua ion, that he 
would have complied if he had thought the goddeſs would, or eculd 
| have performed her promiſes, But this is contrary to the cha- 
rafter of Uiyſſis, whoſe greateſt glory it is, not to have liftencd 
even to a goddeſs. In this view he ceaſes to be an hero, and bis 
' returns is no longer a virtue, but he return only becauſe he found 
not a temptation ſufficient to keep him from his country, 
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The wild winds whiſtle, and the billows roar; 
J he ſplitting raft the furious tempelt tore; 
And ſtorms vendictive intercept the ſhore, 

Soon as their rage ſubſides, the ſeas I brave 360 
With naked force, and ſhoot along the wave, 

To reach this iſle : but there my hopes were loſt, 
The ſurge impel!'d me on a craggy coaſt. 


I choſe the ſafer fea, and chance'd to find 


A river's mouth imprevious to the wird, 365 
And clear of rocks, I fainted by the flood; 


Then took the ſhelter of the neigh'ring wood, 


"Twas night; and cover'd in che foliage deep, 

Jove plunge'd my ſenſes in the death of ſleep. 

All night I flept, oblivious of my pain : 370 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phœbus ſhin'd in vain, 

Nor *till oblique he flop'd his ev'ning ray, 

Had Somnus dry'd the balmy dews away, 

Then female voices from the ſhore I hear'd : 

A maid amidſt them, goddeſs-like, appear d-: 375 
To her I ſu'd, ſhe pity'd my diſtreſs ; 

Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue leſs. 

Who from ſuch youth cou'd hope conſid'rate care? 
In youth and beauty wiſdom is but rare ! 


She 


Ver. 379. In yeuth and beauty wwiſdom is but rare ] In the prece- 
ding line Ulyſles ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet immediately changes the 
words into the maſculine gender, for grammatically it ought to be 
YeoTigny 4) inourey. Homer makes this alteration to pay the 
greater compliment to Nanſicaa, and he intends to expreſs by it, 
that neither woman nor man of her years could be expected to have 
ſuch remarkable diſcretion, Euſlatbins. 

Such ſentences being very frequent in the Od) ſſey ; it may not 
be improper to obſerve, of what beauty a fentence is in epic poetry, 
A ſentence may be defined, a moral iuſtruction couched in a few 
words. Rapin aſlerts, that ſentences are more proper in dramatic 
than heroic poetry: for. narration is the eſſential character of it, 
and it ought to be one continued thread of diſcourſe, ſimple and 

natural, without an affectation of figures or moral reflections: that 
enercy 
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She gave me life, reliev'd with juſt ſupplies | 380 
My wants, and lent theſe robes that ſtrike your eyes. 
This is the truth: and oh ye pow'rs on high! 
Forbid that want ſhould fink me to a lye. 
To this the king, Our daughter but expreſt 
Her cares imperfect to our god-like gueſt, 385 
Suppliant to her, ſince firſt he choſe to pray 
Why not herſelf did ſhe conduct the way, 
And with her handmaids to our court convey ? 
Hero and king ! (Ulyfles thus reply'd) 
Nor blame her faultleſs, nor ſuſpect of pride: 390 


203 


energy which ſome pretend to collect and incloſe within a ſmall. 
compaſs of words, is wont extremely to weaken the reſt of the diſ- 
courſe, and give it a forced air: it ſeems to jn. out of the ſtructure 
of the poem, and to be independent cf it: he blames Homer for 
ſcattering his ſentences too plentifully through his poeſy, and calls 
it an affectation and imperfection. Theſe objections would un- 
doubtedly be of weight, if the ſentences were ſo introduced as to 
break the thread of narration, as Rapin rightly obierves, But is 
this the caſe with relation to Homer? He puts them. into the 
mouth of the actors themſelves, and tLe narration goes on witkout | 
the leaſt interruption ; it is not the poet who ſpe⸗ke, nor does be 
ſuſpend the narration to make a refined rel ions or give us a ſen- 
tence of morality, Is his poetry the worſe, becauſe he makes his 
agents ſpeak weightily and ſententiouſly ? It is true, ſcatences uſed 
without moderation are abſurd in epic poetry; they give it a feri- 
ouſnefs that is more becoming the gravity of philoſophers, than the 
ſpirit and m jeſty of poetry. Beſſu jadiciouſly obſerves, that ſuch 
thoughts have in their very nature a ceriain kind of calm wiſdom 
that is contrary to he paſſions ; but, fays he, ſeatences make a 
poem uſeful, and it ſeems natural to imagine, that the more a work 
is embelliſhed wich tuem, the more it celerves thai general appro- 
bation which Horace promiſcs to thoſe who have the art to mix 
the profitable with the pl.aſant. In ſhort, ſentences are not only 
allow able, but beautiful in heroic poetry, if they are introduced 
with propriety and without attectation, 
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She bade me follow in th' attendant train; 


But fear and rev'rence did my ſtleps detain, 

Leſt raſh ſuſpicion might alarm thy mind: 

Man's of a jealous and miſtaking kind : 
Far from my ſoul (he cry'd) the gods efface 395 

All wrath ill-grounded, and ſuſpicion baſe ! 

W hate'er is. honeſt, ſtranger, I approve, 

And would to Phœbus, Pallas, and to Jove, 

Such as thou art, thy thought and mine were one, 

Nor thou unwilling: to be call'd my ſon. 

In ſuch alliance could'ſt thou wiſh to join, 


A palace ſtor'd with treaſures ſhould be thine, 


400 


But 


— — —— — 


Ver. 391. Ste bade me folloawv v 
But fear ond rev rence, &c ] 


This is directly contrary to what is before aſſerted in the preceding 


book, where Narſicaa forbids Ulyſſes to attend her, to avoid ſuſ- 


picion and ſlander. Is-not Ulyſſes then guilty of falſhood, and is 


not falſh od beneath the character of a hero? Euſtathius conftciles 


that Uiy es is guiity, Sv Vodila, and he adds. that a wiſe 
man may do ſometimes opportunely ; "Org &y ole © x 
4 cups. J fear this conce ſſion of the biſhop's would not paſs tor 
good caſuiſtry in theſe ages. Spondanus is of the ſame opinion as 
Euſtathius; „Vir prudens certo loco et tempore mendaciis offici- 
© ciſſimis uti novit.“ Dacizr confeſſes that he ſomewhat diſgui- 
ſes the truth. It will be difficult to vindicate Ulyſſes from the im- 


put ation, if the notions of truth and falſhood were as ſtrict in for- 


mer, as in theſe ages: but we muſt not meaſure by this ſtandard: 


it is certain that ancicntly lying was reckoned no crime by a whole 


nation; and it 0.1 bears a diſpute, © An omne falſi loquium fit 
« mendaciufn ?” Some caſuiſts allow of the © officioſum menda- 


© cium;” and ſuch is this of Ulyſſes, intirely INE and 
officious. 


Ver. 400. Nor thou unwilling to be call'd my ſon.] The ancients 
obſerve, that Alcinous very art'ully inſerts this propoſition to Ulyſ- 


ſes, to prove his veracity. Tf he had embraced it without hefita- 


tion, he would have concluded him an impoſtor; for it is not con- 

ceivable that he ſhould reject all the temptation to marriage made 

him by Calypſo a goddeſs, and yet n embrace this e. 
0 


It 


jy 
5 
: 
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Jove bids to ſet the ſtranger on his way, 
And ſhips ſhall wait thee with the morning ray. 405 
Till then, let flumber cloſe thy careful eyes; ; 


But if reluctant, who ſhall force thy ſtay ? 5 


The wakeful mariners ſhall watch the ſkies, 

And ſeize the moment when the breezes riſe : 

Then gently waft thee to the pleaſing ſhore, 

Where thy ſoul reſts, and labour is no more 410 
Far as Eubza tho' thy country lay, 

Our ſhips with eaſe tranſport thee in a day. 

Thither of old, earth's “ giant ſon to view, 

On wings of winds with Radamanth they flew : 


of Alcinous to marry his daughter, But if we take the paſſage in 
another ſenſe, and believe that Alcinous ipoke fincerely without 
any ſecret ſu picions, yet his conduct is juſtifiable, It has I con- 
feſs appeared ſhocking, that Alcinous, a king, ſhould at the very 
firſt interview offer his daughter to a ſtranger, who might be a va- 
grant and impoſtor: but examples are frequent in antiquity of mar- 
riages thus concluded between ſtrangers, and with as little heſita - 


tion: thus Bellerophon, Tydeus, and Polinyces were married. 


Great perſonages regarded not riches, but were only ſolicitous to 
procure worthy huſbands for their daughters, and birth and n 
were the beſt recommendations. 


It is obſervable that in the original there is a chaſm, an inoi- 
tive mood without any thing to govern it; we muſt therefore ſup- 


ply the word ibi & to make it right eonſtruction. Euſtatbius. 


Ver, 411. Far as Eubæa tho" thy country lay, ] Eubæa, as Euſta- 
thius obſerves, is really far aiftant trom Corcyra, the country of the 
Phæacians: but Alcinous ſtill makes it more diſtant, by placing 
it in another pait of the world, and deſcribing it as one of the For- 
tunate Iſlands : for in the fourth book Rhadamanthus is ſaid ta 
inhabit the Elyſian fields, Alcinous therefore endeavours to have 


it believed that his iſle is near thoſe fields, by aſſerting that Rhada- 


manthus made uſe of Phæacian veſſels in his voyage to Tityus, - 


Euſtathius further adds, that Rhadamanthus was a prince of great 


juſtice, and Tityus a perſon of great impiety, and that he made 


this voyage to bring him over to more virtuous diſpoſitions, 


* 


bd Tytyus, 
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This land, from whence their morning courſe. begun, 

Saw them returning with the ſetting ſun. 416 

Your eyes ſhall witneſs and confirm my tale, | 

Our youth how dext'rous, and how fleet our ſail, 

When juitly tim'd with equal ſweep they row, 

And ocean whitens in long tracks below. 420 
Thus he. No word th' experience'd man replies, 

But thus to heav'n (and heav'nward lifts his eyes). 

O Jove ! ob father! what the king accords 

Do thou make perfect! ſacred be his words! 


Ver. 415. This land from whence their morning courſe begun, 
| Saw them returning with the ſetting ſun. ] 
if 171 Homer had given the true ſi uation of Corcyra as it really lies 
| oppoſite to Epirus, yet the hyperbole. of ſailing thence to Ebæa and 
| returning in the ſame diy, had been utterly an impoſſibility; for 
in ſailing thither, they muſt paſs the Ionian and Icarian ſeas, and 
| douvie the Peloponneſus. But the fiction is yet more extravagant, 
| by the poct's placing it till more diſtant near the Fortunate Iſlands, 
0 | But what is impoſſible for veſſels to effect, that are as ſwiit as birds, 
I} and can ſail with the rapidity of a thought? Euffatbius. 
| But then is the poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch incredible am- 
1 | plifications ? It may be anſwered, if ne had put theſe extravagancies 
into the mouth ot Ulyſſes, he had been unp ardonable, but they 
ſuit well with the character of Aicincus : they let Ulyſſes into his 
diſpoſition, and he appcars to be ignorant, credulous, and oſtenta- 
tious. This was neceſſary, that Ulyſſes might know how to adapt 
himſelf to his humour, and engage his aſſiſtance; and this he ac- 
tually brings about by raĩſin his wonder and eſteem by tories, that 


could not fail to pleaſe ſuch an ignorant and credulous pation as 
Alcinous. 


Var. 423. The prayer of Ulyſſes.] It is obſervable, that Ulyſſes 
makes no reply directly to the obliging propoſition which the king 
made concerning his daughter. A reiuſa: might have been diſad- 
vantegeous to his preſent circumſtances, yet an anſwer is implied 
in this prayer, which ſhews the impatience he has to return to his 
country, and the gratitude he feels for his promiſes to effect it: 

| and conſ-quently it diſcovers that he has no intententions of ſettling 
with his daughter amongſt the Pazacians, Dacier, 


| | Wide 
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Wide o'er the world Alcinous' glory ſhine ! 425 

Let fame be his, and ah! my country mine! 
Meantime Arete, for the hour of reſt 

Ordains the fleecy couch, and cov'ring velt : 

Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 


And the thick carpets ſpread with buſy care. 430 


With torches-blazing in their hands they paſt, 
And finiſh'd all their queen's command with haſte : 
Then gave the ſignal to-the willing gueſt: 

He roſe with pleaſure, and retir'd to reſt, 


There, ſoft-exterded, to th* murm'ring found 435 


Of the high porch, Ulyſſes ſleeps perfound !. 
Within, releas'd from cares Alcinous lies; 
And faſt beſide, were clos'd Arete's eyes. 


Ver. 437, 438. The laſt lines.] It may ſeem ſomewhat ex traordi- 
nary, that Alcinous and his queen who have been deſc:ibed as pat- 
terns of conjugal happineſs ſhould ſleep in diſtin beds. Jupiter 
and Juno, as Dacier obſerves from the fiiſt of the Iiiad, have the 
ſame bed, Perhaps the poet deſigned to ſhew the luxury and falſe 
delicacy ot thuſe too happy Phæacians, who lived in ſuch ſoft- 
neſs that they ſhunned every thing that might prove troubleſome or 
incommodious, | 


This book takes up no longer time than the evening of {be thir- 
ty ſecond day, 


TJ 


THE 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Alcinous calls a council, in which it is refolved to tranß 
port Ulyſſes into his country, ter which ſplendid en- 
tertainments are made, where the celebrated muſician 
and poet Demodocus plays and ſings to the gueſts. They 
next proceed to the games, the race, the wreſiling, 
diſcus, & where Ulyſſes caſts a predigious length, to 
the admiration of alli the ſpectators. They return again 
to the banquet, and Demodocus ſings the loves of Mars 
and Venus, Ulyſſes, after a compliment to the poet, 
deſires him to fing the introduction of the wooden horſe 
into troy ; which ſubject provaling his tears, Alcinous 
enquires of his -gueſt, his name, parentage, and ſor- 
Funcs, 


OW fair Aurora lifts her golden ray, 
And all the ruddy orient flames with day : 


Alcinous 


This book has been more ſeverely cenſured by the critics than 
any in the whole Od, ſſæey: it may therefore be thought neceſſary 
to lay before the reader what may be offered in the poet's vindica- 
tion. : ö 

Scaliger in his Poetics is very warm againſt it. Demodocus, ob- 


| ſerves that critic, ſings the luſt of the gods (fœditates) at the feaſt 


of Alcinous. And Boſſu, though he vindicates the poet, remarks 
that we meet with ſome offenſive paſſages in Homer, and inſtances 
ia the adultery of Mars and Venus. 

To know (ſays Ariftotle in his Art of Poetry) whether a thing 


be well or ill ſpoken, we muſt not only examine the thing whether 
it 
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Alcinots, and the chief, with dawning light, | 
Roſe initant from the ſlumbers of the night; | 


Then 


it be good or ill, but we muſt alſo have regard to him that ſpeaks 
or acts, and to the perſon to whom the poet addreſſes; for the cha- 
raQter of the perſon who ſpeaks, and of him to whom he ſpeaks, 
makes that to be good, which would not come well from the mouth 
of any other perſon, It is not on this account we vindicate Homer 
with reſpect to the immorality that is found in the fable of the a- 
dultcry of Mars and Veh us: we muſt conſider that it is neither the | 
zoet, nor his hero, that recites that ſtory ; but a Pheacian fings | 
it to Pheecians, a foft efteminate people, at a feſtival, Beſides, | 
it is allowable even in grave and moral writings to introduce vici- 
ous perſons, who deip.ſ- the gods; and is not the poet obliged te | 

; adapt his poctry to the characters of ſuch perſons? And had it not | 1 

been an abſurdity in him to have given us a philoſophical or moral 

. ſong bef re a people who would be pleaſed with nothing but gaiety 

0 and eheminacy? The moral that we are to draw from this ſtory is, 

; that an idle and ſoft courſe of lite is the ſource of all criminal plea- 

N ſures; and that thofe perſons who lead ſuch lives, are generally 1 

5 pleaſed to hear ſuch ſtories, as make their betteis partakers in the | 

7 ſame vices, This relation of Homer is a uſeſul leſſon to them who 1 

defire to live virtuouſly ; and it teaches, that if we would not be 


— 


' 
4 guilty of ſuch vices, we muſt avcid uch a method of life as inc\le | 
tably lcads to the practice of them. 
Rapin attacks this bock on another ſide, and blames it not for 
its immorality, bui lowneſs. Homer, ſays he, puts off that air of 
grandeur and majeſty wuich ſo properly belongs to his character; 
he debaſes himſelf into a Croll, and ſinks into a familiar way of 
as talking: he turns things into ridicule, by endeavouring to enter» 
tain his reader with ſomething pleaſant and diverting : for inſtance, 
n in tlie eighth book of the Od, ſſey, he entertains the gods with a 
* ccmedy, ſome of u hem he makes buffoons: Mars and Venus are 
* introduced upon the flage, taken in a net laid by Vulcan, contrary 
to the gravity which is ſv eſſential to epic poetry. b 
be It muſt be granted, that the gods are here painted in colours un- j 
ſt worthy of dei ies, yet ſtill with propriety, if we reſpect the ſpecta- 
ks tors, who are ignorant, debauched Phezaciars, Homer was ob- j 
ES liged to draw them, not accor.iing to his own idea of the gods, but f 
according to the wild fancies of the PI 2acians. The poet is not | 
ng at liberty to aſcribe the wiſdom of a Socrates to Alcinous: he muſt 
zer a follow 
it ; 
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Then to the council-ſeat they bend their way, 5 

And fill the ſhining thrones along the bay. 
Meanwhile Minerva, in her guardian care, 

Shoots from the ſtary vault thro” fields of air; 

In form, a herald of the king the flies 

From peer to peer, and thus inceſſant cries 10 
Nobles and chiefs who rule Phzacia's ſtates, 

The king in council your attendance waits : 

A prince of form divine your aid implores, 

O'er unknown ſeas arriv'd from unknown ſhores, 


She 


follow nature, anJ, like a painter, he may draw deities or mon» 
ih! ſters, and introduce, as he pleaſes, either vicious or virtuous cha- 
racters, provided he always makes them of a piece, conſitent with 


0 their firſt repreſentation, 

6 This rule of Ariſtotle, in general, vindicates Homer, and it is 
U neceſſary to carry it in our minds, becau e it ought to be applied to 
I! all iacidents that relate to the Phæacians, in the ſequel of the O- 
fy dyſſey. 


Ver. 6. And fill the ſhining thrones along the bay.] This place of 
council was between the two ports, where the temple of Neptune 
ſtood ; probably, like that in the ſecond bock, open to the air, 

Ver. 9. In form, a berald——] I may be aſked what occeſion 

there is to introduce a goddeſs, to perform an aftion that might 
have been as well executed by a real herald? Euſtathius obſerves, 
that this Minerva is either fame, which informs the Pheacians 
that a ſtranger of uacommon figure is arrived, and upon this repoit 
they aſſemble z or it implies, that this aſſembly was made by ihe 
wiſJom of the peers, and conſequently a poet may aſcribe it to the 
goddeſs of wiſdom, it being the effect of her inſpiration. 

The poet by the introduction of a deity warns us, that ſome- 
thing of importance is to ſucceed ; this is to be uſhered in with ſo- 
lemnity, and conſequently the appearance of Minerva in this place 
is not unneceſſary : the action of importance to be deſcribed is no 
leſs than the change of the fo:tune+ of Ulyſſes; it is from this aſ- 
ſembly that his affairs take a new turn, and haſten to a happy re- 
eſtabliſhment, ; | 

Ver. 13. A prince of form di vine] Minerva ſpeaks thus in 
favour of Ulyſſes, to excite the curioſity of the Phæacians: and in- 
deed the ſhort ſpeech is excellently adzpte to this purpoſe, They 

were 
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She ſpoke, and ſudden with tumultuous ſounds 15 
Of thronging multitudes the ſhore rebounds: 
At once the ſeats they fill: and ev'ry eye 
Gaz'd, as before ſome brother of the ſky, 
Pallas, with grace divine his form improves, 
More high he treads, and more inlarge d he moves: 20 
She ſheds celeſtial bloom, regard to draw; 

And gives a dignity of mien, to awe; 

With ſtrength, the future prize of fame to play, 
And gather all the honours af the day, 


Then from his glitt'ring throne Alcinous roſe: 2 


Attend, he cry'd, while we our will diſcloſe, 


© 


Your 


were fond of ſtrangers: the goddeſs therefore tells them, that a 


ſtranger is arrived of a godlike appearance, They admired outward 


how, he is therefore deſcribed as a man of extraordinary beauty, 


and Minerva for this reaſon immediately improves it, Euſtathius, 

Ver. 19. Pallas with grace divine his form improves.) This cir- 
cumſtance has been repeated ſeveral times almoſt in the ſame 
words, ſince the beginning of the Odyſſey. I cannot be of opinion 
that ſuch repetitions are beauties, In any other poer, they might 
have been thought to proceed from a poverty of invention, though 
certainly not in Homer, in whom there is rather a ſuperfluity than 
barrenneſs. Perhaps having once ſaid a thing well, he deſpaired 
of improving it, and ſo repeated it: or perhaps he intended te in- 
culcate this truth, that all our accompli...ments, as beauty, ſtrength, 
&c, are the gifts of the gods; and being willing to fix it upon the 


mind, be dwells upon it, and inſerts it in many places. Here in- 


deed it has a particular propriety, as it is a circumftance that 
firſt engages the Phæacians in the favour of Ulyſſes : his beauty 
was his firſt recommendation, and conſequently the poet with great 
judgement ſets his hero off to the beſt advantage, it being an inci- 
dent from which he dates all his future happineſs; and therefore 
to be infiſted upon with a particular ſolemnity. 


Ver. 25. From tis glitt'ring throne Alcintus roſe, ] It might be ex- 
pected that Uh ſſes, upon whoſe account alone Alcinous calls this 


aſſembly, ſhould have made his condition known, and ſpoken bim- 


ſelf to the Phæacians; whereas he appears upon the ſilage as a 


mute pe:ſon, and the multitude departs intirely ignorant of his 
| name 


| 
| 
i 
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Your preſent aid this god-like ſtranger craves, 

Toſt by rude tempeſt thro” a war of waves; 

Perhaps from realms that view the riſing day, 

Or nations ſubje& to the weſtern ray. 30 
Then grant, what here all ſons of woe obtain ; 

(For here afflition never pleads in vain :) 

Be choſen youths prepar'd. expert to try 

The vaſt profound, and bid the veſſel fly: 


Lanch the tall bark, and order ev'ry oar ; 35 


Then in our court indulge the genial hour, 
Inſtant, you ſailors, to this taſk attend; 
Swift to the palace, all ye peers aſcend ; 
Let none to ſtrangers honours due diſclaim : 
Be there Demodocus, the bard of fame, 40 
Taught by the gods to pleaſe, when high he ſings 
The vocal lay, reſponſive to the ſtrings. 
Thus 


name and fortunes, Tt may be anſwered, that this was not a pro- 
per time for a fuller diſcovery, the poet defers it till Ulyſſes had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the games, and fully raiſed their curioſity, 
Tt is for the ſame reaſon that Ulyſſes is filent ; if he had ſpoken, 
he could not have avoided to let them into the knowledge ot his 
condition, but the contrary method is greatly for his advantage, 
and aſſures him of ſucceſs from the recommendation of a king. 
But there is another, and perhaps a better reaſon, to be given for 
this ſilence of Ulyſſes: the poet reſerves the whole ſtory of his ſuf- 
ferings for an entire and uninterrupted narration 3 if he had now 
made any diſcovery, he muſt afterwards either have fallen into tau - 
tology, or broken the thread of the relation, ſo that it would not 
have been of a piece, bur wanted continuity, Beſides, it comes 
with more weight at once, than if it had been made at ſeveral times, 
and conſequently makes a deeper impreſſion upon the memory and 
paſſion of the auditors, 


Ver. 41. Taught by the gods to pleaſe——] Homer here 1 
that all good and great qualities are the gifts of God, He ſhews us 
likewiſe, that muſic was conſtantly made uſe of in the courts of all 
the oriental princes; we have ſeen Phemius in Ithaca, a ſecond in 


Lacedzmon with Menelaus, and Pemodoeus here with Alcin: us. 
2 The 
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Thus ſpoke the prince : the attending peers obey, 

In ſtate they move; Alcinous leads the way: 
Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, 45 
At once the ſailors to their charge ariſe: 
They lanch the veſſel, and unfurl the ſails, 
And ſtretch the ſwelling canvas to the gales; 
Then to the palace move : A gath'ring throng, 
Youth, and white age, tumultuous pour along: 30 
Now all acceſſes to the dome are fill'd ; 
Eight boars, the choiceſt of the herd, are kill'd : 
Two beeves, twelve fatlings from the flock they bring 
To crown the feaſt; ſo wills the bounteous king, 
The herald now arrives, and guides along 55 
; The ſacred maſter of celeſtial ſong : 

Dear to the muſe ! who gave his days to flow 

With mighty bleſſings, mix'd with mighty woe: 
8 With 


The Hebrews were likewiſe of remarkable ſkill in muſic; every 


he really was blind is teſtified by bimſelf in his hymn to Apollo, 
nd which Thucydides aſſerts to be the genuine production of Homer, 
and quotes it as ſuch ia his hiſtory, 


| 
; one knows what effect the harp of David had upon the ſpirit of | 
S.ul, Solomon tells us, that he ſought out ſinging men and ſing- | 
. ing women to entertain him like theie i Homer, at the time of | 
, feaſting : thus another oriental writer compares muſic at feaſts to 
* an emerald incloſed in gold; “ as a ſigne of an emerald ſet in a | 
', % work of gold, ſo is the melody of muſic with pleaſant wine.“ | 
Ecclus xxxii, 6, Dac ier. | 
od Ver. 57, Dear to the muſe! wwho gave bis PR to flow | 
Fe With mighty bleſſings, mix'd with mighty 4wwoe.] | 
4 It has been generally thought that Homer repreſents himſelf in the | 
. perſon of Demodocus; and Dacier imagines that this paſſage gave | 
i occaſion to the ancients to believe that Homer was blind. But that 
| 
| 
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With clouds of darkneſs quench'd his viſual ray, 
Bat gave him ſkill to raiſe the lofty lay. 60 
High on a radiant throne ſublime in ſtate, 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he ſat : 
With filver ſhone the throne ; his lyre well ſtrung 
To rapturous ſonnds, at hand Pontonous hung : 
Before his ſeat a poliſh'd table ſhine, 65 
And a full gobler foams with gen'rous wines: 
His food a herald bore : and now they fed ; 
And now the rage of craving hunger fled, 

Then fir'd by all the muſe aloud he ſings 
The mighty deeds of demigods and kings : 70 
From that fierce wrath the noble ſong aroſe, 
That made Ulyſſes and Achilles foes : 


- 


That is, „“ O virgins, if any perſon aſks you who is he, the moſt 
pleafing of all poets, who frequents this place, and who is he 
cc who moſt delights you? reply, he is a blind man, &c,” It is 
true, as Euſtathius obſerves, that there are many features in the 
two poets that bear a grea reſemblance ; DemoJocus ſngs divinely, 
the ſame is true of Homer; Demodocus ſings ihe adventures of the 
Greeks before Troy, ſo does Homer in his Tliad, 

If this be true, it muſt be allowed that Homer has found out a 
way of commending himſelf very artfully : had he ſpoken plainly, 
he had been extravagantly vain; but by this indirect way of praiſe, 
the reader is at liberty to apply it either ſolely to Demodocus, or 
obliquely to Homer, | 

It is remarkable, that Homer takes a very extraordinary care of 
Demodocus his broti.er poet, and introduces him as a perſon' of 
great diſtinction. He calls him in thi book the hero Demodocus: | 
he places him on a throue ſtudded with filver, and gives him an 
herald for his attendant ; nor is he leſs careful to provide for his en- 
tertainment, he has a particular table, and a czpacious bowl ſet be- 
fore him to drink as often as he had a mind, as the original ex- 
pre ſſes it. Some merry wits have turned the laſt circumſtance into 
rail lery, and inſinuate, that Homer in this place, as well as in the 
former, means himſelf in the perſon of Demodocus; an iptima- 
tion, that he would not be diſpleaſed to meet with the like hoſpi- 
tality, 
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How o'er the feaſt they doom the fall of Troy ; 
The ſtern debate Atrides hears with joy: 


For heav'n foretold the conteſt, when he trod 7 5 
The marble threthold of the Delphic god, 
Curious to learn the counſels of the ſky, 
E'er yet he loos'd the rage of war on Troy, 
Touch'd at the ſong, Ulyſſes ſtraight refign'd 
To ſoft affliction all his manly mind: 80 
| Before 


Ver. 79. Touch'd at the ſong———] Many objections may be made 


agaiuſt this relation; it may ſeem to oftend againſt probability, and 
appears ſemewhat incrediole, that Demovo.us ſhould thus luckily 


piich upon the war of .4'roy tor the iuvjeet of bis fong, and (till 
more happily upon the deees of Ulylics z tor inſtance, a man way | 
die of an apopicxy, this iS probable, but that this mould happen 


jun when the poet has occanon ;Or it, is in lome degrice incredible. 
But this objection will ceaſe, it we conſider not vaiy thai the war 
of Troy was the gteateit event of thuic ages, aud Coniygquently 
might be the common tubject of entertainment; but allo that it is 
not Homer or Demodocus who relates the ito! y, but tut mule who 


inipires it; Homer ſeveral times in this book aſcribes the iong to 


immediate 1nipiration 3 ande this ſupernatural aſliſtance reccnciles 
it to human probability, and the Rory becomes credible when it is 
ſuppoied io be related by a deity, Ariltotle in nis Fortics com- 
menas this conduct as artful and judicious; Aiciuous, lays he, in- 
vites Ulylies to an entertainment to divert him, where Uemodocus 
ſings his actions, at which he cannot 1<train trom tears, which 


Alcinous peiccives, and this brings abcut the ditcovery ot Ulylitcs, 
It may further be «bjeEtcd, that a ſufficient cauſe tor this vio- 


lence of tears is not apparent; for why ſhould Ulylies weep to hear 
his own brave atcnie vement, eſpecially When nothing calamitoug 


is recited ? This indeed would be improbable, it that were the 


whole of what the poet ſu.:g : but Humer only gives us the heads 
of the ſong, a few ſketches of a larger draught, aud leaves ſome- 
thing to be filled up by the imagination of the reader, Thus for 
inſtance, the words of Demodocus recalled to the mind of Ulyſſes 
all the hardſhips he had undergone during a ten years war, all the 
ſcenes of horror he had beheld, and the loſs and ſufferings of all 


his friends, And no doubt he might weep even for the calamitics* 


1 2 he 
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Before his eyes the purple veſt he drew, 

Induſtrious to conceal the falling dew : 

But when the muſic paus'd, he ceas'd to ſhed 

The flowing tear, and rais'd his drooping head : 

And lifting to the gods a goblet crown'd, 8; 

He pour'd a pure libation to the ground. 
Tranſported with the ſong, the liſt'ning train 

Again with loud applauſe demand the train : 

Again Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive head, 

Again unmann'd a ſhow'r of ſorrow ſhed : 90 

Conceal'd he wept: the king obſerv'd alone 

The ſilent tear, and heard the ſecret groan: 

Then to the bard aloud: O ceaſe to ſing. 

Dumb be thy voice, and mute th' harmonious ſtring; 

Enough the feaſt has pleas'd, enough the pow'r 95 

Ot heav'nly ſong has crown'd the genial hour! 

Inceſſant in the games your ſtrength diſplay, 

Conteſt, ye brave, the honours of the day! 

That pleas'd th' admiring ſtranger may proclaim 

In diſtant regions the Phæacian fame: 100 

None wield the gauntlet' with ſo dire a ſway, 

Or ſwitter in the race devour the way; 


he brought upon Troy; an ingenuous nature cannot be inſenſible 
when any of its own ſpecies ſuffers ; the Trojans were his enemies, 
but ſtill they were men, aud compaſſion is due even to unfortu- 
nate enemics, I doubt not but it will be allowed, that there is 


here ſufficient cauſe to draw tears from a hero, unleſs a hero muſt. 


be ſuppoſed to be diveſted of humanity, 


Ver. 101. None «vield the gauntlet with ſo dire a feoay.] Euſtathius 
aſks how Alcincus could make ſuch an aſſertion, and give the pre- 
ference to his people before all nations, when he neither knew, 
nor was known to, any heroes out of his own iflaad ? He anſwers 
that he ſpeaks like a Phzacian, with oſtentation and vanity ; be- 
ſides it is natural for all people to form, not illaudibly, too favour- 
able a judgement of their own country : and this agrees with the 
character of the Phæacians in a more particular manner, who call- 
ed themſelves xi, and the favourites of the gods, 
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None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bound, 
Or firmer, in the wreſtling, preſs the ground, 

Thus ſpoke the king ; the attending peers obey ; 
In ſtate they move, Alcinous leads the way : 106 
His golden lyre Demodocus uaitrung, 

High on a column in the palace hung : 
And guided by a herald's guardian cares, 


Majeſtic to the liſts of fame repairs, 110 


Now ſwarms the populace; a countleſs throng, 
Youth and hoar age; and man drives man along: 
The games begin : Ambitious of the prize, 
Acroneus, Thoon, and Eretmeus riſe; 


The prize Ocyalus and Prymneus claim, 1 


Anchialus and Ponteus, chiets of fame: 


There Proreus, Nautes, Eratreus appear, 

And fam'd Amphialus, Polyneus' heir: 

Euryalus, like Mars terrific, roſe, 

When clad in wrath he withers hoſts of foes : 129 
Naubolides with grace unequall'd thone, | 
Or equall'd by Laodamas alone, 

With theſe came forth Ambaſineus the ſtrong ; 

And three brave ſons, from great Alcinous tprung, 


Ver, 113, The gan es] Euſtathius remarks, that Homer ve- 
ry judiciou ly paſſes over theſe games in a few lines, h ving in the 
Iliad exh:uſt:d that ſubject; he there enlarged upon them, be- 
cauſe they were eſſential ornaments it being neceſſary that Patro- 
clus ſhould be honoured by his friend with the utmoſt ſolemnity, 
Here they are only introduced occaſionally, and therefore the poet 
haſtens to things more requiſite, and carries on the thread of his 
ſtory, But then it may be aſked, why are they mentioned at all, 
and what do they contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes ?' It 
is evident that they are not without an happy e ect; they give U- 
lyſſes an opportunity t» ſignalize his char cter, to engage the king 
and the peers in his favour, and this induces them to cohvey hlm 
to his own country, which is one of the moſt material incidents in 
the whole Odyfley, 
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Range d in a line the ready racers ſtand, 125 
Start from the goal and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand: 
Swift as on wings of wind upborn they fly, 
And drifts of riſing duſt involve the ſky: 
Before the reſt, what ſpace the hinds allow 
Between the mule and ox, from plough to plough ; 
Clytoneus ſprung : he wing'd the rapid way, 130 
And bore th' unrivall'd honours of the day. | 
With fierce embrace the brawny wreſtlers join ; 1 
The conqueſt, great Euryalus, is thine. | BE 
Amphialus ſprung forward with a bound, 135 | 
Superiour in the leap, a length of ground : [2 
From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the diſcus flies, 
And ſings with unmatch'd force along the ſkies, 
And Laodam whirls high, with dreadful ſway, t 
The gloves of death, victorious in the tray. 140 
While thus the peerage in the games contends, 
In a& to fpeak, Laodamas aſcends : 
O friends, he cries, the ſtranger ſeems well {kill'd ; 
To try th' illuſtrious labours of the field: ] 
I deem him brave ; then grant the brave man's claim, 
Invite the hero to his ſhare of fame, 146 
What nervous arms he boalts! how firm his tread ! 
His linzbs how turn'd ! how broad his ſhoulders ſpread ! 
By age unbroke ! —- but all-conſuming care 
Deſtroys perhaps the ſtrength that time would ſpare : 


Dire 


ee Tag 1 


Ver. 149. By age unbroke !] It in the original literally, © he 
- *« wait not youth: tnis is ſpoken according to appearance only, 
for Ulyſſes muſt be ſuppoſed to be above forty. having ſpent twen- 
iy y ais -n the wars of Troy, and in his return to his country, It Y 
3s true Heſiod calls a perſon a youth, &, who was forty years 
of age, but this muſt be underſtood with ſome allowance, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe that the life of man was longer in the times of Heſiod, 
than in theſe latte ages; the contrary of which appears from ma- 
xy places in Homer, where the ſhorinels of man's lite is com- 
pared 


curious to know how he makes his addreſs to engage a people, in 
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Dire is the ocean, dread in all its forms ! 151 | 
Man muſt decay, when man contends with ſtorms, A 

Well haſt thou ſpoke, (Euryalus replies) 4 
Thine is the gueſt, invite him thou to riſe. | 
Swift as the word advancing from the croud 155 


He made obeiſance, and thus ſpoke aloud, 
Vouchſafes the rev'rend ſtranger to diſplay 
His manly worth, and ſhare the glorious day ? 
Father, ariſe ! for thee thy port proclaims 4 
Expert to conquer in the ſolemn games. 169 
To fame ariſe ! for what more fame can yield 
Than the ſwift race, or conflict of the field? 
Steal from corroding care one tranſient day, 
To glory give the ſpace thou halt to [tay ; 
Short is the time, and lo! ev'n now the gales 165 | 
Call thee aboard and ſtretch the ſwelling fails : "0 
To whom with ſighs Ulyſſes gave reply: | 
Ah why th' ill-ſuiting paſtime mult I try? | 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free ; f 
Ill the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree: 170 = 
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pared to the leaves of trees, &c, But what the poet here relates 
is very juſtifiable, for the youth which Ulyſſes appears to have, 
proceeds from Minerva; it is not a natural quality, but conterred 
by the immediate operation of a goddeſs, 

This ſpeech concludes with an addreſs of great 1 Laoda- 
mas invites Ulyſſes to act in the games, yet at the ſame time fur- 
niſhes him with a decent excuſe, to decline the invitation if it be 1 
againſt his inclinations ; ſhould he refuſe, he imputes the refuſal 
to his calamities, not to any want of ſkill, or perſonal inability, 

Ver. 167. Ulyſſes gave reply, ] Theſe are the firſt words 
ſpoken by Ulyſſes before the Phaacians; and we cannot but be | 
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whom he has no perſonal intereſt, in his favour, His ſpeech js [8 
excellently adapted to this purpoſe: he repreſents himſelf as a ſop- 
pliant to the king and all the aſſembly; and all ſuppliants being | 
eſteemed ſacred, he at once makes it a duty in all the aſſembly to 1 
protect him; if they refuſe to aſſiſt bim, they become gu.)ty of no 
leſs a ime chan a violation of the Jaws of hoſpitality, 11 
Sad 1 
+ 
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Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 

A much: afflicted, much-enduring man! 

Who ſuppliant to the king and peers, implores 
A ſpeedy voyage to his native ſhores. 

Wide wanders, Laodam, thy erring tongue, 175 
The ſports of glory to the brave belong, | 
(Retorts Euryalus :) he boaſts no claim 
Among the great, unlike the ſons of fame. 

A wand'ring merchant he frequents the main, 

Some mean ſea-farer in purſuit of gain ; 180 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well {kill'd, 

But dreads th' athletic labours of the field. 

Incens'd Ulyſſes with a frown replies, 

O forward to proclaim thy ſoul unwiſe ! 

With partial hands the gods their gifts diſpenſe; 185 
Some greatly think, ſome ſpeak with manly ſenſe; 
Here heav'n an elegance of form denies, 

But wiſdom the defect of form ſupplies : 

This man with energy of thought controuls, 

And ſteals with modeſt violence our ſouls, 190 
He ſpeaks reſervedly, but he ſpeaks with force, 

Nor can one word be change'd but for a worſe ; 

In public more than mortal he appears, 

And as he moves the gazing croud reveres. 

While oihers beauteous as th' ætherial kind, 195 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 

In outward ſhow heav'n gives thee to excell, 
But heav'n denies the praiſe of thinking well, 

I'll bear the brave a rude ungovern'd tongue, 

And, youth, my gen'rous ſoul reſents the wrong: 200 
Skill'd in heroic exerciſe, 1 claim 

A poſt of honour with the ſons of fame: 

Such 


Ver. 201, Skild in heroic exerciſe, I claim 
A foft of bonour with the ſons of fame.] 
It may be thought that Ulyſſes, both here and in his ſubſequent 
| ſpecch, 
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Such was my toaſt, while vigour crown'd my days, 
Now care ſurrounds me, and my force decays ; 
Inur'd a melancholy part to bear, 205 
In ſcenes of death, by tempeſt and by war. 
Yet thus by woes impair'd, no more I wave 
To prove the hero. — Slander ſtings the brave. 
Then ſtriding forward with a furious bound, 
He wrench'd a rocky fragment from the ground, 210 
By far more pond'rous and more huge by far, 
Than what Phzacia's ſons diſcharge'd in air, 
Fierce from his arm th'*enormous load he flings ; 
Sonorous thro” the ſhaded air it ſings 
Couch'd to the earth, tempeſtuous as it flies, 215 
The crowd gaze upwards while it cleaves the ſkies, 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it up-turns a hill of greund. 
That inſtant Pallas, burſting from a cloud, 
Fix'd a diſtinguiſh'd mark, and cry'd aloud, 220 
Ev'n he who ſightleſs wants his viinal ray, 
May by his touch alone award the dy: 
Thy ſignal throw tranſcends the utmoſt bound 
Of ev'ry champion by a length of ground: 
Securely bid the ſtrongeſt of the train 225 
Ariſe to throw: the ſtrongelt throws in vain. 


221 


ſpeech, is too oſtentaticus, and tha! he ew lls more than modeſty 
allows upon his own accompliſhments : but ſelf-praite is ſ-metimes 
no ault. Plu arch has wrote a diſſertati un, cw a man may praife 
himſelf without envy : what Ulyſſes here ſpe ks 15 not a juſtifica- 
tion, Perſons ia diſtieſs, ſays Plutarch, may ſpezk of themſelves 
With dignity: it ſtews a gicatneſs of foul, and that they bear up a- 
gainſt the ſtorms of fertune with bravery: th:y ae tco much 
courage to fly to pity and commiſer ation, hie betray deſpair and 
an hopeleſs condition: inch a man ruggling a i tortune ſhews 
himſelf a champion, and if by a bravery of ſpecch he transforms 
himſelf from miſerable and abject, into bold and noble, he is not 
to be cenſure l as yain or obſtinate, but great and invincible. 


She 
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She ſpoke; and momentary mounts the ſky : 
The friendly voice Ulyſſes hears with joy; 
Then thus aloud, (elate with decent pride) 
Riſe ye Phzacians, try your force, he cry'd; 230 
If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caſter vye, 
Still further till, I bid the diſcus fly, 
Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 
Or you, the ſwifteſt racers of the field ! 
Stand forth, ye wreſtlers, who theſe paſtimes grace ! 
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I wield the gauntler, and I rug the race. 236 | 

In ſuch heroic games I yield to none, 1 
Or yield to brave Laodamas alone: | T 
Shall I with brave Laodamas contend ? A 
A friend is ſacred, and I itile him friend. 240 0 
Ungen'rous were the man, and baſe of heart, | 85 


Who takes the kind, and pays th' ungrate ful part; 


Ver. 139. Shal! I with brave Laadamas contend ? 
| F iend is ſacred, and I ſ ile bim friend.] 


Nothing can be more artful than this addreſs of Ulyſſes ; he finds * 
a way in the middle of a bold challenge, to ſecure himiclf of a th 
powerful advocate, by paying an ingenious and laudabie deference art 
to his friend. But it may be aſked if decency be obſerved, and an 
ought Ulyſſes to challenge the father Alcinous, (for he ſpeaks uni- ha 
verſail,), and yet except his ſon Laodamas, eſpeciaily when Alci- rea 
nous was more properly his friend than Lacdamas? And why ſta 
ſhould he be excepted, rather than the other brothers? Spondanus cer 
anſwers, that the two brothers are included in the perſon of Lao- mi 
damas, they all have the ſame relation to Ulyſſes, as being equally ng 
a ſuppliant to them all, and conſequently claim the ſame exemp- tai 
tion from this challenge as Laodamas; and Alcinous is not con- life 
cerned in it: he is the judge and arbitrator of the games (not a Ulz 
candidate), like Achilles in the Iliad, Bu: why is Liodamas named 1 
in particular? He was the elder brother, and Ulyſſes migh i there- Oe. 
fore be conſigned to his care in particular, by the right due to his ter 
ſeniority ; beſides, he might be the nobleſt perſon n ge, having con- erci 
quered his antagoniſt at the gauntlet, which was the moſt danger- obſ⸗ 
ous, and conſequently the moſt honourable exerciſe, and therefore cam 
Ulyſſes might pay him peculiar honours, Spondanus. ter 


Chiefly 
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Chiefly the man, in foreign realms confin'd, 
Baſe to his friend, to his own interelt blind: 


| All, all your heroes, I this day dety ; 245 


Give me a-man, that we our might may try, 


Expert in ev'ry art, I boaſt the (kill 


To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill; 
Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, 
My well aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe: 250 
Alone ſuperiour in the field of Troy, 
Great Philoctetes taught the ſhaft to fly. 
From all the ſons of earth unrivall'd praiſe 
I juſtly claim; but yield to better days, 
To thoſe fam'd days when great Alcides roſe, 255 
And Eurytus, who bade the gods be foes : 
(Vain Eurytus, whoſe art became his crime, 
Swept from the earth he periſh'd in his prime; 

t Sudden 


Ver. 249. Should a 2vhcle boſt at cnce diſcharge the bow, 
My ell aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe, ] 

There is an 2mbiguity in the original, and it may imply either, 
that if Ulyſſes and his friends were at the ſame time to aim their 
arrows againſt an enemy, his arrow v ould fly with more certainty 
and expedition than that of his companions : or4hat if his enemies 
had bent all their bows at once againſt him, yet his ſhaft would 
reach his adverſary before they could diſcharge their arrows, Eu- 
ſtathius follows the former, Dacier the latter interpretation, And 
certainly the latter argues the greater intrepidity and preſence of 
mind: it ſhews Ulyſles in the extiemity of danger capable of act- 
ing with calmneſs and ſerenity, and ſhooting with the ſame cer- 
tainty and ſteadineſs, though multitudes of enemies endanger his 
life. I have followed this explication, as it is nobler, and ſhews 
Ulyſſes to be a conſummate hero. 

Ver. 257. Vain Eurytus J This Eurytus was king of 
Oechalia, famous for his ſkill in archery ; he propoſed his daugh- 
ter Iole in marriage to any perſon that could conquer him at the ex- 
erciſe of the bow, Later writers differ from Homer, as Euſtathius 
obſerves, concerning Eurytus, They write that Hercules over- 
came him, and he denying his daughter, was ſain, and his daugh- 
ter made captive by Hercules ? whereas Homer writes that he was 
killed 
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Sudden th' irreamable way he trod, 

Who ioldy durlt defy the bowyer-god,) 
In fi chting fields as far the ſpear I throw, 

As flies an arrow from the well drawn bow. 

Sole in the race the conteſt I decline, 

Stiff are my weary joints, and I reſign, 

By ftorms and hunger worn: age well may fail, 265 

When ſtorms and hunger both at once aſſail. 


Abaſh'd, 


killed by Apollo, that is, died a ſudden death, according to the 
imp-rt of that expiefſion, Tune ancients differ much about Occha- 
tia; ſome place it in Eubœa, and ſome in Meſſenia, of which o- 
pinion 1s Pauſanias, But Homer ih the Iliad places it in Tneſſaly: 
for he mentions wi:h it Tricca and Ithume, which, as Dacier 
obſcrves, were cities of Tucſlaly. | 

Ver, 263. Sole in the race the conteſt I declire] This is directly 
contrary to his challenge in the beginning of the ſpeech, where he 
mentions the race amongſt the other games, How then is this 
difference to be reconciled ? Very na:urally, Ulyſſes ſpeaks with 
a generous warmth, and is tranſported with anger in the beginning 
of his oration: here the heat of it is cooled, and conſequently rea- 
ſon takes place, and he has time to reflect, that a man ſo diſabled 
by calamities is not an equal match for a younger and leſs faiigued 
antagoniſt, This is an exact repreſentation of human nature; when 
eur paſſions remit, the vehemence of our ſpeech remits ; at firſt 
he ſpeaks like a man in anger, here like the wiſe Ulyſſes, 

It is obſervable, that Ulyſies all along mainains a decency and 
reverence towards the gods, even M hile his anger ſeems to be maſ- 
ter over his reaſon; he gives Eurytus as an example of the juſt 
vengeance of heaven, and ſhews himſelt in a very oppoſite light: 
he is ſo far from contending with the gods, that he allo ws himſelf 
to be infcrior to ſ me other heroes: an inftance of modeſty, 

Ver. 265. ge wwell may fail, 

- When florms and bunger ] 


This paſſage apppears to me to refer to the late ſtorms and hips 


wreck, and the long abſtinence Ulyſſes ſuffered in ſailing from Ca- 
lypſo to the Phæacian iſland; for when Nauficaa found him, he 
was almoſt dead with hunger, as appears from the 6xth of the O- 
dyſſey. Dacier is of a different opinion, and tninks it relates to 
his abſtinence and ſhipwreck upon his leaving Circe, before he came 
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Abaſh'd, the numbers hear the god like man, 
Till great Alcinous mildly thus began. 

Well hait thou ſpoke, and well thy gen'rous tongue 
With decent pride refutes a public wrong : 270 
Warm are thy words, but warm without offence ; 
Fear only fools, ſecure in men of ſenſe : 

Thy worth is known. Then hear our country's claim, 

And bear to heròes our heroic fame; 

In diſtant realms our glorious deeds diſplay, 275 

Repeat them frequent in the genial day; 

When bleſt with eaſe, thy woes and wand'rings end, 

Teach them thy conſort, bid thy ſons attend ; 

How loy'd of Jove he crown'd our fires with praiſe, 

How we their offspring dignify our race, 280 
Let other realms the deathful gauntlet wield, 

Or boaſt the glories of th” athletic field; 

We in the courſe unrivall'd ſpeed diſplay, 

Or thro' czrulean billows plough the way, 


To dreſs, to dance, to ſing our ſole delight, 28 5 


The feaſt or bath by day, and love by night : 

Riſe then ye ſkill'd in meatures ; let him bear 

Your fame to men that breathe a diſtant air : 

And faithful ſay, to you the pow'rs belong 

To race, to ſail, to dance, to chant the ſong. 290 
But, herald, to the palace ſwift repair, 

And the ſoft lyre to grace our paltimes bear, 


to Calypſo. This ſeems very improbable ; for Ulvſſes had lit ed 

ſeven years with that goddeſgin great affluence, and cunſequ.ntly 

muſt be ſuppoſed to have recruited his loſs of ſtrength in ſo long a 

time, and with the particular care of a goddeſs : beſides Alcin us 
was acquainted with his late ſhipwreck, and his daughter Nauficaa 

was in ſome degree witneſs to it: it is not therefore more probable 

that he ſhould efer to this latter incident, than ſpeik of a cala- 
mity that happened ſe ven years paſt, to Which they were intitely 

ſtrangers. | 
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Swift as the word, obedient to the king, 
The herald flies, the tuneful lyre to being. 
Up roſe nine ſeniors, choſen to ſurvey 295 
The future games, the judges of the day : 
With inſtant care thy mark a ſpacious round, 
And level for the dance h' allotted ground; 
| The herald bears the lyre : intent to play, 
The bard advancing meditates the lay, 3co 
Skill'd in the dance, till youths, a blooming band, 
Graceful before the heav'nly minſtrel ſtand ; 
Light-bounding from the earth, at once they riſe, 
Their feet half-viewleſs quiver in the ſkies ; 


Ver. 301. Skild in the dance——] l beg leave to tranſlate 
Dacier's annotations upon this pallage, and to offer a remark upon 
it, This deſcription, ſays that lady, is remarkable, not becauſe 
the dancers moved to the ſound of the harp and the ſong ; for in 
this there is nothing extraordinary; but in that they dance, if I 
may ſo expreſs it, an hiſtory; that is, by their geſtures and move- 
ments they expreſſed what the-mulic of the harp and voice deſcri- 
bed, and the dance was a repreſentation of what vasthe ſubject of 
the poet's ſong, Homer only ſays they danced divinely, according 
to the obvi-us meaning of the words, I fancy M dam Dacier 
would have forborne her obſervation, if ſhe had reflected upon the 
nature of the ſong to which the Pheacians danced : it was an in- 
trigue betu een Mars and Venus; and they being taken in ſome 
very odd poſtures, ſhe muſt allow that theſe dancers repreſented 

. ſome very cdd geſtures, (or movemenis as the expreſſes it), if they 
were now dancing an hiſtory, that is, acting in their motions what 
was the ſubject of the ſong. But I ſubmit to the judgement of the 
ladies, and ſhall only add, that this is an inſtance how a critical 
eye can ſee ſome things in an author, that were never intended by 
him; though to do her juſtice, the borrowed the general remark 
from Euſtathius. ; : 

| "The words ua gte ag NH OniTo, 00a) are very expreſſive; they ] 

1 repreſent the quick glancings of their feet in the dance, Motus 

| « pedum coruſcans; or 


1 The glancing ſplendours as their ſandals play, 
| | _ Ulyſſes 
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Ulyſſes gaz d, aſtoniſh'd to ſurvey 305 


The glancing ſplendours as their ſandals play. 
Meantime the bard, alternate to the ſtrings, 
The loves of Mars and Cytherea ſings; 

How the ſtern god, enamour'd with her charms, 


Claſp'd the gay panting goddeſs in his arms, 310 


By bribes ſeduce'd : and how the ſun, whoſe eye 
Views the broad heav'ns, diſclos'd the lawleſs joy, 
Stung to the ſoul, indignant thro? the ſkies 


To his black forge vindictive Vulcan flies; 


Arriv'd, his finewy arms inceſſant place 315 
Th' eternal anvil on the maſly baſe 
A wond'rous net he labours, to betray 


The wanton lovers, as entwin'd they lay, 
Indiſſ lubly Rrong ! Then inſtant bears 


To his immortal dome the finiſh'd ſnares, 320 


Above, below, around, with art diſpread, 

The ſure incloſure folds the genial bed; 
Whoſe texture ev'n the ſearch of gods . | 
Thin as the filmy threads the ſpider weaves, 


Then, as withdrawing from the ſtary bow'rs, 325 


He feigns a journey to the Lemnian ſhores, 

His fav'rite ifle ! Obſervant Mars deſcries 

His wiſh'd receſs, and to the goddeſs flies ; 

He glows, he burns, the tair-hair'd queen of love 


Deſcends ſmooth gliding from the courts of Jove, 330- 
' Gay blooming i in full charms : her hand he preſt 


- With eager joy, and with a ſigh addreſt. 

Come my belov'd ! and taſte the ſoft delights : 
Come, to repoſe the genial bed invites : 
Thy abſent ſpouſe, neglectful of thy charms, 335 
Prefers bis barb'rous Sintians to thy arms! 


Then, 


Ver. 336. Prefery bis harb'reus Sintians to thy arms. ] The Sintiahs 
were the inhabitants of Lemnos, by origin Thracians: Homer 


| calls them barbarous of ſpeech, becauſe their language was a cor- 
U 2 ruption 
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Then, nothing loath, th' enamour'd fair he led, 
And ſunk tranſported on the conſcious bed. 
Down ruſh'd the toils, inwrapping as they lay, 
The careleſs lovers in their wanton play: 340 
In vain they ſtrive, th' intangling ſnares deny 
(Inextricably firm) the pow'r to fly : 
Warn'd by the god who ſheds the golden day, 
Stern Vulcan homeward treads the ſtarry way: 
Arriv'd, he ſees, he grieves, with rage he burns; 345 
Full horrible he roars, his voice all heav'n returns: 
O Jove, he cry'd, oh all ye pow'rs above, 
See the lewd dalliance of the queen of love ! 
Me, aukward me, the ſcorns; and yields her charms 
To that fair letcher, the ſtrong god of arms, 350 
If I am lame, thar ftain my natal hour 
By fate impos d; ſuch me my parent bore: 


rvption of the Greek, Aſiatic, and Thracian. But there is a con- 
cealed raillery in the expreſſion, and Mars ridicules the ill taſte of 
Vulcan for leaving ſo beautiful a goddeſs to viſit his rude and bare 
barous Sintians. The poet calls Lemnos the favourite iſle of Vul- 
can; this alludes to the ſubterranevus fires frequent in that iſland, 
and he is feigned to have his forge there, as the god of fire, This 
is Ikewiſe tie reaſon why he is ſaid to fall into the ifland Lem- 
nos when Jupiter threw him from heaven. Dacier. 

Ver. 348. See the lewd dalliance of the queen of love, The original 
ems to be corrupted ; were it to be tranſlated according to the 10858 
ſent editions, it muſt be, See the ridiculous deeds of Venus.“ 

I conceive, that few huſbands, who ſhould take their ſpouſes in 
ſuch circumſtances would have any great appetite to laugh; nei- 
ther is fuch an interpretaiion conſonant to the words immediately 
following & trix]. It is therefore very probable that the verſe 
was originally, 


As we tory Adibacra nal be inal Nen. 


« Comeye gods, behold the ſad and unſufferable deeds of Venus” 

and this agrees with the tenour of Vulcan's behaviour in this co- 
medy, who has not the leaſt diſpoſition to be merry with his bro- 
ther deities, 


Why 
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Why was I born? See how the wanton lies! 

O ſight tormenting to an huſband's eyes! 

But yet I truſt, this once ev'n Mars would fly. 355 

His fair-one's arms—he thinks her, once, too nigh, 

But there remain, ye guilty, in my powr, 

Till Jove refunds his thameleſs daughter's dow'r. 

Too dear J priz'd a fair enchanting face: 

Beauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace. 260 
Meanwhile the gods the dome ot Vulcan throng, 

Apollo comes, and Neptune comes along, 

With theſe gay Hermes trod the ſtarry plain; 

But modeity with held the goddeſs-train; 

All heav'n beholds, impriſon'd as they lie, 365 

And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſky. 
Then mutual, thus they ſpoke : Behold on wrong 

Swift vengeance waits; and art ſubdues the ſtrong ! 


Ver. 358; 'Till Joue refunds bis ſhameleſs daug bter : der. I 1 
doubt not but th.s was the uſage of antiquity : it has been obſerved 
that the bridegro.m made prelent: to the father of the bride, which 
were called #0 ; ad if ſhe was atcerwards falſe to his bed, this 
dower was 1cſtored by he father to the huſband, Beſides this re- 
K:tution, there ſeems a pecuniary mulct to have been paid, as ap- 
pears evident from what follows : 


m——————— ec dof arms 
Mui: pay the penalty for lawleſs charms, 


Homer in this, as in many other places, ſeems to allude to the 
laws of Athens, where death was the puniſhment of adultery, - 


Ver, 367. 


Beb lu on qpreng 
Sæoift vengeance waits —] 

Plutarch in his diſſertation upon reading che poets, quotes this as 
an iuſtance ot Humer's judgement, in clofiig a ludicrous ſcene with 
decency and inſtruction. He arttully inſerts a ſentence by which 
he diſcovers his owh judgement, and lets the reader into the moral 
of his fables; by this conduct he makes even the repreſentation ' 
of evil ctions uſefu}; by ſhew:ng the ſhame and detriment they - 
draw upon thoſe who are guilty f them, 


U-3- Dwells 
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Dwells there a god on all th' Olympian brow 
More ſwift than Mars, and more than Vulcan flow ? 
Yet Vulcan conquers, and the god of arms 371 
Mult pay the penalty for lawleſs charms, 

Thus ſerious they : but he who gilds the ſkies, 
The gay Apollo, thus to Hermes cries. 

Wou'dſt thou enchain'd like Mars, oh Hermes, lie, 375 
And bear the ſhame like Mars, to ſhare the joy ? 

O envy'd ſhame! (the ſmiling youth rejoin'd) 
Add thrice the chains, and thrice more firmly bind ; 
Gaze all ye gods, and ev'ry goddeſs gaze, 

Yet eager would I bleſs the ſweet diſgrace. 380 

Loud laugh the reſt, ev'n Neptune laughs aloud, 
Yet ſacs importunate to looſe the god: 

And free, he cries, oh Vulcan! free from ſhame 
'Thy captives ; I enſure the penal claim, 

Will Neptune (Vulcan then) the faithleſs truſt ? 
He ſuffers who gives ſurety for ch' unjuſt: 385 
But fay, it that lewd ſcandal of the ſky 
To liberty reſtor'd, perfidious fly; 

Say, wilt thou bear the mula? He inſtant cries, 
The mu'& I bear, if Mars perfidious flies. 390 

To whom appeas'd : No more I urge delay; 

When Neptune ſues, my part is to obey, 


Ver. 382. Neptune ſues to Loſe the god.] It may be aſked why Nep- 
tune in particular intereſts himſelf in the deliverance of Mars, ra- 
ther than the other god? Dacier confeſſes the can find no reaſon 
for it; but Euſtathius is of opinion, that Homer aſcribes it to that 
god out of decency, and deference to his ſuperior majcſty and emi- 
nence amongſt the other deities: it is ſuitable to the character of 
that moſt ancient, and conſequzntly honourable god, to interrupt 
ſuch an indecent ſcene of mirth, which is not ſo becoming his 
perſonage, as thoſe more youthful deities Apollo and Mercury. Be- 
fides, it agrees well with Neptune's gravity to be the firſt who is 
mindful of friendſhip ; ſo that what is here ſaid of Neptune is not 


accidental, but ſpoken judicioufly by the poet in honour of that 
dcity, 


T hen 
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Then to his ſnares his force the god applies; 
Thy burſt; and Mars to Thrace indignant flies: 
To the ſoft Cyprian ſhores the goddeſs moves, 395 
To viſit Paphos and her blooming groves, | 
Where to the pow'r an hundred altars riſe, 
And breathing odours {cent the balmy ſkies ; 
Conceal'd the bathes in conſecrated bow'rs, 
The graces unguents ſh2d, ambroſial ſhow'rs, 400 
Unguents that charm the gods! the laſt aſſumes 
Her wond'rous robes ; ard full the goddeſs blooms. 
Thus ivng the bard. Ulyfſles hears with joy, 
And loud applaules rend the vaulted iky. 
Then to the {ports his ſons the king commands, 405 
Each blooming youth before the mouarch itands, 
In dance unmatch'd ! A wond'rous ball is brought, 
(The work of Folybus, divinely wrought) 
This youth with ſtrength enormous bias it fly, 
And bending backward whirls it to the ſky ; 410 


His brother ſpringing with an active bound, 


At diſtance intercepts it from the ground: 
The ball diſmiſs'd in dance they ſkim the ſtrand, 
Turn and return, and ſcarce imprint the ſand, 
The afſembly gazes with aſtonith'd eyes, 415 
Ard ſends in ſhouts applauſes to the ſkies, 

Then thus Ulyiſ?s : Happy king, whoſe name 
The brighteſt ſhines in all the rolls of fame: 


Ver, 394. Mars to Thrace indignant flies: 
To the ſ ft Cyprian ſhores the goddeſs moves. ] 
There is a reaſ.n for this particularity : the Thracians were a 
warlike people: the poct therefore ſends the god of war thither : 
and the people of Cyprus being effeminate, and addicted to love and 
pleaſures, he feigns the receis of the godceſs of love to have been 
in that iſland, It is further obſervable, that he barely mentions 
the retreat of Mars, but dwells more largely upon the ſtory of Ve- 
nus. The reaſon is, the Phæacians had no delight in the god of 
war, but the ſoft deſcription of Venus better ſuited 1 wh their in- 
clinations, Euftatbius, : 
In 
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In ſubjects happy! with ſurpriſe I gaze; 419 
Thy praiſe was juſt; their {kill tranſcends thy praiſe. 
Pleas'd with his peoples fame the monarch hears, 
And thus benevolent accoſts the peers. 
Since wiſdom's ſacred guidance he purſues, 
Give to the ſtranger-guelt a ſtranger's dues : 
Twelve princes in our realm dominion ſhare, 425 
O'er whom ſupreme, imperial pow'r I bear : 
Bring gold; a pledge of love; a talent bring, 
A veſt, a robe, and imitate your king: 
Be ſwift to give ; that he this night may ſhare 
The ſocial feaſt of joy, with joy fincere, * 430 
And thou, Euryalus, redeem thy wrong: 
A gen'rous heart repairs a fland'rous tongue. 
Th' aſſenting peers, obedient to the king, 
In haſte their heralds ſend the gifts to bring. 
Then thus Euryalus : O prince, whole ſway 435 
Rules this bleft realin, repentant I obey ! 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays - 
A ruddy gleam; whoſe hilt, a filver blaze; 

W hoſe ivory ſheath inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer's ſide, 440 
He ſaid ; and to his hand the ſword, conſign'd; 

And if, he cry'd, my words affe& thy mind, 

Far from thy mind thoſe words, ye whirlwinds bear, 

And ſcatter them, ye ſtorms, in empty air ! 444 

Crown, ob ye heav'ns, with joy his peaceful hours, 

And grant him to his ſpouſe and native ſhores ! 

And bleſt be thou, my friend, Ulyſſes cries, 

Crown him with ev'ry joy, ye fav'ring ſkies ; 

To thy calm hours continu'd peace afford, 

And never, never may'ſt thou want this ſword ! 450 
He 


Ver. 450. And never; newer may. f thou want this ſevord.] It can 
ſcarce be imagined how greatl this beautiful pailage is miſtepre- 
ſented by un. He would have it to imply, May I ne- 

* 
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He ſaid, and o'er his ſhoulder flung the blade. 
Now o'er the earth aſcends the ev'ning ſhade: 
The precious gift th' illuſtrious heralds bear, [ 
And to the court th' embody'd peers repair. | 
Before the queen Alcinous' ſons unfold 455 
The veſts, the robes, and heaps of ſhining gold; 
Then to the radiant thrones they move in ſtate : 
Aloft, the king in pomp imperial ſat. 

Thence to the queen. O partner of our reign, 

O ſole belov'd ! command thy menial train 460 
A poliſh'd cheſt and ately robes to bear, 

And healing 'waters for the bath prepare : | 
That bath'd, our gueſt may bid his ſorrows ceaſe, 
Hear the ſweet ſong, and taſte the feaſt in peace, | 
A bowl that flimes with gold, of wond'rous frame, 
Ourſelf we give, memorial of our name: 466 
To raiſe in off 'rings to almighty Jove, 

And ev'ry god that tread the court above. 

Inſtant the queen, obſervant of the king, 
Commands her train a ſpacious vaſe to bring, 470 
The ſpacious vaſe with ample ſtreams ſuffice, 

Heap high the wood, and bid the flames ariſe, 
The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 
The fuming waters bubble o'er the blaze. 


2 our — 


te ver want this ſword,” taking To} adverbially : the preſents of 
enemies were reckoned fatal, Ulyſſes therefore to avert the omen, 
prays that he may never have occaſion to have recourſe io this ſword 
of Euryalus, but keep it amongſt his treaſures as a teſtimuny of this 
rconcilia'ion, This appears to be a very forced interpretation, and 
diſagreeable to the general impor: of the reſt of the ſentence; he 
addrefF-s'to Euryalus; to whom then can this compliment be na- 

. turaily paid but to Euryalus ? “ Thou haſt given m- a ſword, (ſays 
© he) may thy days be ſo peaceable as never to want it!“ This is 
an inſtance of the polite addreſs, and the forgiving temper, of U- 
lyflcs, 


Herſelf 
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Herſelf the cheſt prepares: in order roll'd 475 
Tie robes, tie veſts are range'd, and heaps of gold : 
And adding a rich dreſs inwrought with art, 

A gift expreſſive of her bounteous heart, 

Thus ſpoke ro Ithacus: To guard with bands 
Inſolvable theſe gifts, thy care demands : 

Leſt, in thy ſſumbers on the wat'ry main, 

The hand of rapine make our bounty vain. 

Then bending with full force, around he roll'd 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 

Clos'd with Circzan art. A train attends 485 
Around the bath: the bath the king aſcends: 
(Untaſted joy, fince that diſaſtrous hour, 

He ſail'd ill-fated from Calypto's bow'r) 
Where, happy as the gods that range the ſky, 
He feaſted ev'ry ſenſe, with ev'ry joy. 


Ver. 485. Clos d with Circæan art;,—— ] Such paſſages as theſe 
have more of nature than art, .and are too narrative, and different 
from modern ways of ſpeaking, to be capable of much ornament 
in poetry, Euftath: us obſerves that keys were not in uſe in theſe 
ages, but were afterwards invented by the Lacedzmonians; but 


they uſed to bind their carriages-with intricate knots, Thus the 
Gordian knot was famous in antiquity, And this knot of Ulyſſes 


| became a proverb, to expreſs any inſolvable difficulty, or oJvoos- 
46 deopeds : this is the reaſon why he is ſa d to have learned it 
from Circe; it was of great eſteem amongſt the ancients, and not 
being capable to be untied by human art, the invention of it is a- 
ſeribed, not to a man, but to a oddeſs. | 

A poct would now appear ridiculous if he ſhould introdiꝭ e a god- 
deſs only to teach a hero ſuch an art, as to tie a knot w.th intrica* 
cy: but we muſt not judge of what has been, fiom hat now is; 
cuſtoms and arts are never at a ſtay, and e nſeque tly the ideas of 
euſtoms and arts are as change: ble as thoſe arts and cuſtoms : this 
knot in all probabilicy was in as high eſtimation formerly, as the 
fineſt watch work or machines are at this day ; and were a perſon 
farged for an uncommon ſkill in ſuch works, it would be no ab- 


ſurdity in the language of poetry, to aſcribe his knowledge in them 


to the aſſiſlance of a deity, 
He 
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He bathes; the damſels with officious toil, 
Shed ſweets, ſhed unguents, in a ſhow'r of oil: 
Then o'er his limbs a gorgeous robe he ſpreads, 
And to the feaſt magnificently treads. 
Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 495 
Nauſicaa blooming as a goddeſs ſtands, 
With wond'ring eyes the hero the ſurvey'd, 
And graceful thus began the royal maid. 

Hail god- like ſtranger ! and when heav'n reſtores 
To thy fond wiſh thy long-expeRed ſhores, 500 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me, the vital air, 

O royal maid, Ulyſſes ſtraight returns, 
Whoſe worth the ſplendours of thy race adorns, 3504 
So may dread Jove (whoſe arms in vengeance forms 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms,) 
Reſtore me ſafe, thro' weary wand'rings toſt, 
To my dear country's ever pleaſing coaſt, 
As while the ſpirit in this boſom glows, 
To thee, my goddeſs, I addreſs my vows te 


Ver. 510. To thee, my geddeſi, I addreſs my wows,] This may 
ſeem an extravagant compliment, eſpecially in the mouth of the 
wiſe Ulyiles, and rather profane han polite. Dacier commends 
it as the higheſt piece of addreſs and gallantry ; but perbaps it may 
want explication to reconcile it to decency. Ulyſſes only ſpeaks 
comparatively, and with relation to that one action of her ſaving 
his life: „ As therefore, (ſays he), I owe my thanks to the hea- 


&« vens fogdgiving me life originally, I ought to pay my thanks 5 

te to thee for preſerving it; thou haſt been 10 me as a deity. To — 
e preſerve a life, is in one ſenſe to give it. It this appears not | } 

to ſoften the expreſſion ſufficiently, it may be aſcribed to an over- _ 4 


flow of gratitude in the generous diſpoſiiion of Ulyſſes ; he 1s ſo 
touched with the memory of her benevolence and protection, that 
his ſoul labours for an expreflion great enough to repreſent it, and 


no wonder if in this ſtruggle of thought, his words fly out into an 
exceſſive but laudable boldneſs, 


My 
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My life, thy gift I boaſt ! He ſaid, and fat, 

Faſt by Alcinous on a throne of ſtate. 

Now each partakes the feaſt, the wine prepares, 
Portions the food, and each his portion ſhares, 

The bard an herald guides: the gazing throng 515 
Pay low obeiſarice as he moves along: 

Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd, 

The peers encircling form an awful round, 

Then from the chine, Ulyſſes carves with art 
Delicious food, an honorary part ; = 520 
This, let the maſter of the lyre receive, 


A pledge of love ! 'tis all a wretch can give. 


Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious ſkies, 
Who ſacred honours to the bard denies ? : 
The muſe the bard inſpires, exalts his mind; 525 
The muſe indulgent loves th' harmonious kind: 
The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 


Not fond of flatt'ry, nor unpleas'd with praiſe, 


When now the rage of hunger was allay'd, 


Thus to the lyriſt wiſe Ulyſſes ſaid, 530 


O more than man! thy ſoul the muſe inſpires, 
Or Pœbus animates with 11 his fires t ; 


For 


Ver. $19. Frem the chie Ulyſſes carves with art.] Were this 
literally to be tranſlated, it would be, that Ulyſſes cut a piece from 
the chine of the white-toothed boar, round which there was much 
fat. This looks ike burleſque to a perſon unacquainted with the 
uſages of antiquity : but it was the higheſt honour that could be 

paid to Demodocus. The greateſt heroes in the Iliad are thus re- 
warded after victory, and it was eſteemed an equivalent for all 
dangers So that wha: Ulyſſes here offers to the poet, 1s offered 
out of a particular regard and honour to his poetry, 

Ver. 531. Tby ſoul the muſe inſpi es, 
Or Pbæbus aui mates <vith all bis fircs, ] 
Ulyſſes here aſcribes the ſongs of Demodocus to immediate inſpi- 
ration; and Apollo is made the patron of the poets, as Euſtathius 
obſerves, becauſe he is the god f prophecy, He adds, that Ho- 
mer here again repreſents himſelf in the perſon of Demodocus : it 
I 13 


r 
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For who by Phoebus uninform'd, could know 
The woe ot Greece, and ling ſo well the woe? 
Juſt to the tale, as preſent at the fray, 535 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful day! 
The ſong recalls paſt horrours to my eyes, 
And bids proud Ilion from her aſhes riſe. 
Once more harmonious ſtrike the ſounding ſtring, 
Th' Epzan fabric, fram'd by Pallas, ſing: 540 
How ſtern Ulyſſes, furious to deſtroy, 
With latent heroes ſack'd imperial Troy, 
If faithful thou record the tale of fame, | 
The god himſelf inſpires thy breaſt with flame: 
And mine ſhall be the taſk, henceforth to raiſe 545 
In ev'ry land the monument of praiſe. 

Full of the god he rais'd his lofty train, 
How the Greeks ruſh'd tumultuous to the main: 
How blazing tents illumin'd half the ſkies, | 
While from the ſhores the winged navy flies: 550 
How ev'n in Ilion's walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the ſtern Greeks by Troy's aſſiſting hands : 
All Troy up-heav'd the ſteed; of diff ring mind, 
Various the Trojans counſell'd ; part confign'd 


is he who u rote the war of Troy with as much faithfulneſs, as if 
he had been preſent at it; it is he who had little or no aflii:ance 
from former relations of that ſtory, and cone quently receives it 
from Apollo and the muſes, This is a ſecret but aitiul iaſinua- 
tion, that we are not to look upon the Iliad as all fiction nd la- 
ble, but in general as a real hiſtory, related with as much certain» 
ty as if the poet had been preſent at thoſe memorable actions. 
Plutarch in his chapter of reading poems admires the conduct of 
Homer with relation to Ulyiies : he diverts Demodocus from idle 
fables, and gives im a noble theme, the deſtruction of Troy. Such 
ſubjects ſuit well with the ſage character of Ulyſſes. It is for the 
ſame reaſon that he here paſſes over in filence the amour of Mars 
and Venus, any commends the ſong at the beginning of this book, 

- concerning the contention of the worthies before Troy: an inſtruc- 
tion, what ſongs a wiſe man ought to hear, ani that poets ſhould 
recite nothing but what may be heard by a wife man, | 


Vor. I, X The 
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The monſter to the ſword, part ſentence gave 555 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming wave; 
Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in the tow'rs, 
An off 'ring ſacred to th' immortal pow'rs : 
Th' unwiſe prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 
And by the gods decree proud Ilion falls; 5 69 
Deſtruction enters in the treach'rous wood, 
And vengeful laughter, fierce for human blood. 

He ſung the Greeks ſtern- iſſuing from the ſteed, 
How lion burns, how all her fathers bleed: 


How to thy dome, Deiphobus ! aſcends 565 


The Spartan king; how Ithacus attends, 

(Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 

He fights, ſubdues : for Pallas ſtrings his arms, 
Thus while he ſung, Ulyſſes' griefs renew, 

Tears bathe his cheeks, and tears the ground bedew : 
As ſome fond matron views in mortal fight $71 
Her huſband falling in his country's right: 


Ver. 571. As ſome fond matran 1 This is undoubtedly a 
very moving and beautiful compariſon z but it may be aſked if it 
be pr per to compare ſo great a hero as VUiyſſ:s to a woman, the 
weakneſs of whoſe ſex juſtifies her tears? Beſides ſhe appears to 
have a ſufficient cauſe for her ſorrows, as being under the greateſt 
calamities z but wh, ſhould Ulyſſes weep ? Nothing but his va: ur 
and ſucceſs is recorded, and why ſhould this be an occaſion of ſor- 
row? Euſtathius replies, that they who think that Ulyfſes is com- 
pared to the matron, miſtake the point of the compariſon : where- 
as the tears alone of Ulyſſes are intended to be compared to the 
tears of the matron, It is the ſorrow of the two perſons, not the 
perſons themſelves, that is repreſented in the compariſon, But 
there appears no ſufficient cauſe for the tears of Ulyſfes ; this ob- 
jection would not have been made, if the ſubject of the ſong bad 
been conſidered; it ſets before his eyes all the calamities of. a long 
war, all the ſcenes of ſlaughter of friends and eremies that he had 
beheld in it: it is alſo to be remembered, hat we have only the 
abridgement of the ſong, and yet we ſee ſpectacles of horror, blood, 
and commiſeration, Tears diſcover a tender, not an abject ſpirit, 
Achilles is not leſs a hero for weeping over the aſhes of Patroclus, 
nor Ulyſſes for @ menting the calamities and deaths of thouſands ef 

his friends, f 
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Frantic thro' claſhing ſwords ſhe runs, ſhe flies, : | 
As ghaſtly pale he groans, and faints, and dies; 
Cloſe to his breaſt the grovels on the ground, 575 
And bathes with floods of tears the gaping wound; 4 
She cries, ſhe ſhrieks ; the fierce inſulting foe 

Relentleſs mocks her violence of woe : 


To chains condemn'd, as wildly ſhe deplores ; 


A widow, and a ſlave on foreign ſhores, 590 
So from the ſluices of Ulyſſes? eyes 
Faſt fell the tears, and ſighs ſucceeded ſighs : : "2 
Conceal'd he grie d: the king obſery'd alone | 
The filent tear, and heard the ſecret groan : 
Then to the bard aloud : O ceaſe to ſing, 385 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful ſtring: 
To ev'ry note his tears reſponſive flow, 
And his great heart heaves with tumultnous woe 
Thy lay too deeply moves : then ceaſe the lay, 
And o'er the banquet ev'ry heart be gay : 590 
This ſocial right demands : for him the fails 
Floating in air, invite th' impelling gales: 
His are the gifts of love: the wiſe and good 
Receive the ſtranger as a brother's blood. 
But, friend, diſcover faithful what I crave, 595 
Artful concealment ill becomes the brave: 
Say what thy birth, and what the name you bore, 
Impos'd by parents in the natal hour ? 
(For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 
One common right, the great and lowly claims :). 600 
Say from what city, from what regious toſt, | 
And what inhabitants thoſe regions boaſt ? 5 J 
So ſhalt thou inſtant reach the realm aſſign'd, l 
In wond'rons ſhips ſelf- mov d, inftin& with mind; | 
5 No 


Ver. 604. In nd rent ſhips ſalf. mori d, inflinf with mind.] There 
is not a paſſage that more cQtrages all the rules of credibility than 
the n of theſe ſhips of Alcinous, The poet inſerts theſe 

X 2 wonders 
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No helm ſecures their courſe, no pilot guides; 605 
Like man intelligent, they plough the tides, 
Conſcious of every coaſt, and every bay, 

That lies beneath the ſan's all ſeeing ray ; 

'Tho' clouds and darkneſs veil th' encumber'd ſky, 
Fearleſs thro' darkne's and thro” clouds they fly: 60 
Tho' tempeſts rage, tho' rolls the ſwelling main, 
The ſeas may roll, the tempeſts rage in vain ; 

Ev'n the ſtern god that o'er the waves prefides, 

Safe as they paſs, and ſafe repaſs the tides, | 
With fury burns; while careleſs they convey 615 
Promiſcuous every gueſt to every bay. 

'Fheſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 

A dreadful ſtory big with future woes, 

How Neprune rage'd, and how, by his command, 
Firm rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand _ 620 


wenders only to ſhew the great dexterity of the Phæacians in na- 
vigation; and indeed it was neceſſary to be very full in the deſcrip- 
ti-n ot their ſkill, who were to convey Ulyſſes home in deſpight 
of he very god of the occan, It is for the ſame reaſon that they 
are cecribed as ſailing almoſt inviſibly, to eſcape the notice of that 
god, Antiquit, animated every thing in poetry; thus Argo is ſaid 
to have had a malt made of Dodenæau oak, endued with the facul- 
ty of ſpeech, But this is defending one abſurdity, by inſtancing 
in a fable equally abſurd ; all that can be ſaid in defence of it is, 
that ſuch extravagant fables were believed, at Teaſt by the vulgar, 
in former ages; and conſequently might be introduced without 
blame in poetry; if ſo, by whom could a boaſt of this nature be 
better made, than by a vain Pheacian ? Beſiges theſe extravagan- 
cies let Ulyſſes into the humour of the Phæacians, and in the fol- 
lowing books he adapts his ſtory to it, and returns fable for fable, 
It muſt likewiſe certainly be a great encouragement to Ulyſſes to 
find himſelf in ſuch ha ds as could ſo eaſily reſtore him to his 
country : for it was natural to conclude, that though Alcinous was 
guilty of great amplification, yet that his ſubjects were very ex- 
pert navigators. 


Ver. 619. Hor, by bis command, 
Firm rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould fland.] 
The ancients, as Euſtathius Ann mark theſe verſes with an 
95 obeliſk 
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A monument of wrath : how mound on mound 
Should bury theſe proud tow'rs beneath the ground. 
But this the gods my fruſtrate or fulfill, | 
As ſuits the purpoſe of th eternal will, 

But ſay thro' what walle regions halt thou ſtray'd, 625 
What cuſtoms noted, and what coaſts ſurvey'd ? 
Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 

Or men, whole boſom tender pity warms ? 


obeliſk and afteriſm. The obeliſk ſhewed that they judged what 
relates to the oracle was miſplaced ; the aſteriſm denoted that they 
thought the verſes very beautiful, For they thought it not proba- 
ble that Alcinous would have called to memory this prediction and 
the menace of N-prune, and yet perſiſted to conduct to his own 
country the enemy of that deity : whereas if this oracle be fuppoſed” 
to be forgotten by Alcinous, (as it will, if theſe verſes be taken 
away), then there wili be an appearance of truth, that he who was 
a friend to all ſtrangers, ſhould be perſuaded to land ſo great and 
worthy a hero as Ulyſſes in his own dominions, and therefore they 
reject them to the thirteenth of the Odyſſey, But, as Euſtathiue 
obſerves, Alci nous immediately ſubjoins, 


But this the gods may truſtrate or fulfill, 
As ſuits the purpoſe of th eternal will. 


And therefore the verſes may be very proper in this boek, ſor Ak 
einous believes that the gods might be prevailed upon not to LI 
this denunciation. It nas been likewiſe remarked that the conduct 
of Alcinous is very juſtifiable: the Phæacians had been warned by 
an oracle, that an evil threatened them for the care they ſhould 
ew to a firanger : yet they ſorbear not to perform an act of piety 
to Ulyſſes, being perſuaded that men ought to do their duty, and 
uuſt the iiive to the goodnefs of che gods. This will ſeem to ba 
more probable, it we rememoer Aleinous is ignorant that Ulyſſes 
is the perion intended by he prediction, o that he is not guilty of 
a voluntary oppuliiion to the gods, but really acts with piety in aſ- ö 
ding his gueſt, and only complies with the common laws of ho- 
ſpitality. | 

It is but a conjeQure, yet it is ndt without probability, that there 
was a rock which looked like a veſſel, in the entrance of the haven” 
of the Phe icians, the fable may be built upon this foundation, 
and, becauſe it was environed by the ocean, the transformation 
might be aſcribed to the god of it. 
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Say why the fate of Troy awak'd thy cares, 

Why heav'd thy boſom, and why flow'd thy tears? 630 
Juſt are the ways of heav'n : from heav'n proceed 
'The woes of man ; heav'n doom'd the Greeks to bleed, 
A theme of future ſong ! Say then if ſlain 


Some dear-lov'd brother preſs'd the Phrygian plain? 
Or bled ſome friend, who bore a brother's part, 635 
And claim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart ? 


Ver. 635. Or bled ſome friend, robo bore a brother's part, 
And el imd by ma it, not by blood, the beart 5] 

This excellent ſentence of Homer at once guides us in the 
choice, and inſtrufts us in the regard, that is to be paid to the 
perſon of a friend. If it be lawful to juige of a man from his 
writings, Homer had a ſoul ſuſceptiole of real friendſhip, and was 
a lover of ſincerity, It woul! be endleſs to take notice of every 
caſual inſtruction inſerted in the Odyſſey ; but ſuch ſentences ſhew 
Homer to have been a man of an amiable character as well as ex- 
cellent in poetry: the great abhorrence he had of lies cannot be 
mor: ſtrongly expreſt than in thoſe two paſſages of the ninth Iliad, 
and in the fourteenth Ody7ey : in the firſt of which he makes the 
man of the greateſt ſou}, Achilles, bear teſtimony to his averſion of 
them; and in the latter declares, that“ the pooreſt man, though 
& compelled by the utmoſt neceſſity, ought not to ſtoop to ſuch a 
ice.” In this place he ſhews that worth creates a kind of 


relation, and that we are to look upon a wortby friend as a bro- 
ther, 


This book takes up the whole thirty-third day, and part of the 
evening: for the council opens in the morning, and at ſun- ſetting 
the Phæacian return to the palace from the games; after which 
Ulyſſes batnes and ſups, and ſpends ſome time of the evening in 

diſcourſing, and hearing the ſongs of Demodocus, Fhen Alcinous 
requeſts him to relate his own ſtory, which he begins in the next 


book, and continues it through the four ſubſequent books of the 
Odyſſey , 


THE 


. 2483 J 


MANN NNE NN NN 


THERE 


O DI 8 8 E. T. 
* BOOK IX. 


THE ARGUMENT. 
The adventures of the Cicons, Lotophagi, and Cyclops. 


Ulyſſes begins the relation of his adventures ; how after 
the deſtruftion of Troy, he with his companions made 
an incurſion on the Cicons, by whom they were repul- 
ſed ; and meeting with a ſtorm, were driven to the 
coaſt of Lotophagi. From thence they ſailed to the land 
of the Cyclops, whoſe manners and ſituation are par- 
ticularly characteriſed. The giant Polyphemus and his 
cave deſcribed; the uſage Ulyſſes and his companions 


met with there; and laſily, the method and artifice by 
which he eſcaped, 


HEN thus Ulyſſes, Thou, whom firſt in ſway, 
1 As firſt in virtue, theſe thy realms obey ; 


Haw 


As we are now come to the epiſodical part of the Odyſſey, it 
may be thought neceſſary to ſpeak ſomething of the nature of epi- 
ſodes. ö | | 

As the action of the epic is always one, entire, and great acti- 
on; ſo the moſt trivial epiſodes muſt be ſo interwoven with it, as 
to be neceſſary parts, or convenient, as Mr. Driden obſerves, to 
carry on the main deſign ; either ſo neceſſary, as without them the 
poem muſt be imperfect, or ſo convenient, that no others can be 
| imagined more ſuitable to the place in which they ſt-nd: there is 
| 85 nothing to be left void in a firm building, even the cavities ought 
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How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign ! 

The heav'n-taught poet, and enchanting ſtrain; 
The well-fill'd palace, the perpetual feaſt, 5 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleſt 

How 


not to be filled up with rubbiſh deſtructive to the ſtrengih of it, but 
with materials of the ſame kind, though of leſs pieces, and fitted 
to the main fabric. 


 Arittotle tells us, that what is comprehended in the firſt plat- 
form of che fable is proper, the reſt is epiſode : let us examine the 
Odyſſey by this rule: the ground work. of tae poem 18, a prince 
abſent f:om his country ſeveral ycars, Neptune hinders his return, 
yet at laſt he breaks through ail obſtacles, and returns, where he 
finds great diſorders, the authors of which he puniſhes, and re- 
ſores peace to his kingdoms. This is all that is e ential to the 
model, this the poet is not at liberty to change; this is fo necef 
ſary, that any alteration deſtroys the defign, ſpeils the fable, and 
makes another poem of it, But epiſ des are changeable ; for in- 
tance, though it was neceſſary that Ulyfſcs, being abſent, ſhould 
ſpend ſeveral years with foreign princes, yet it was not nece%ary 
that one of theſe princes ſhouid be Antiphates, another Aicinous ; 
or that Circe or Calypſo ſhould be the perſons who entertained- 
him: it was in the poet's choice to have changed theſe perſons and- 
ſtates, without changing bis deſign ot fable. Thus though theſe 
adventures or epiſodes become parts of the ſubject after they are 
_ Choſen, yet they are not originally eſſential to the ſubject. But in 
what ſenſe then are they nec ſſa y? The reply is, Since the ab- 
ſence of Ulyſſes was abſolutely neceſſary, it follows that, not being 
at home, he muſt be in ſome other country: and therefore, though 
the poet was at liberty to make uſe f none of theſe particular ad- 
ventures, yet it was not in his choice to make uſe of none 2 all; 
if the'e had been omitted, he muſt have ſubſtituted othe:s, or elſe 
he would have omitted part of the matter contained in his model, 
vis, the adventures of a perſon long abſent from his country; and 
the poem would have been defective. So that epiſodes are not ac 
tions, but parts of an action. It is in poetry, as Ariſtotle obſerves, 
as in painting; a painter puts many actions into one piece, but 
they all conſpire o form one entire and perfect action: a poet 
| likewiſe uſes many epiſodes, but all thoſe epiſodes taken feparately 
Gniſh nothing, they are but imperfedt members, Which altogethee 
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How goodly ſeems it, ever to employ 
Man's ſocial days in union and in joy 
The plenteous board high-heap'd with cates Jivind. 
And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine! 10 
Amid theſe joys, why ſeeks thy mind to know 
Th' unhappy ſeries of a wand'rer's woe; 
Remembrance ſad, whoſe image to review, 
Alas! muſt open all my wounds anew ? 
And oh, what firſt, what laſt ſhall I relate, 15 
Of woes unnumber'd ſent by heav'n and fate? 
Know firſt the man (tho' now a wretch diſtreſt) 
Who hopes thee, monarch, for his future gueſt. 


* 


make one and the ſame action, like the parts of a human body, 
they all conſpire to conſtitute the whole man. 

Jn a word, the epiſodes of Homer are complete epiſodes z they 
are proper to the ſubje&, becauſe they are drawn from the ground 
of the fable; they are ſo joined to the principal action, that ore is 
the neceſlary conſequence of the other, either truly or prcbably : 
and laſtly, they are imperfe& members which do not make a com- 
plete and finiſhed body; for an epiſode that makes a complete ac- 


tion, cannot be part of a principal action; as is eſſential to all epi- 
ſodes, 


An epiſode may then be defined, & A neceſſary part of an acti- 
© on, extended by probable circumſtances,” They are part of an 
action, for they are not added to the principal action, but only di- 

late and amplify that princip.l action: thus the poet, to ſhew the 
ſufferings of Ulyſſes, brings in the ſeveral epiſodes of Pol) phemus, 
Scylla, the Syrens, &c, But why ſhould the words, “ extended 
ce by probable circumſtances,” enter the definition ? Becauſe the 
ſufferings of Ulyſſes are propoſed in the model of the fable in gene- 
ral only, but by relating the circumſtances, the manner bow he 
ſuffered is diſcovered ; and this coun: ts it with the principal ac- 
tion, and ſhews very evidently the neceflary relation the epiſode 
bears to the main def gn of the Odyſſey, What I have ſaid, I hope, 
plainly diſcovers the difference between the epiſodic and principat 
action, as well as the nature of epiſodes, See Bollu more largely 
upon this ſubject. 


Behold 
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Behold Ulyſſes ! no ignoble name, 

Earth ſounds my wifdom, and high heav'n my fame. 20 
My native ſoil is Ithaca the fair, 

Where high Neritus waves bis woods in air : 

Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus crown'd 

With ſhady mountains, ſpreads their ifles around. 

(Theſe to the north and night's dark regions ren, 25 


' Thoſe to Aurora and the rifing fun.) 


Low lies ours iſle, yet bleſſ in fruitful ſtores ; 

Strong are her ſons, tho' rocky are her ſhores; 

And none, ah none fo lovely ro my fight, 

Of all the lands that heav'n &erſpreads with light! 

In Vain Calypſo long conſtrain'd my ſtay, - "Si 

With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay; | 
| With 

Ver. 19. Bebeld Ulyſſes 1 The poet begins with declaring 


the name of Ulyſſes: the Phæaciaas had already been acquainted 
with it by the ſong of Demodocu, an therefore it could not fail 


of raiſing the u: moſt attention and curioſu (as Euſtathius obſerves), 


of the whole aſſembly, to bear the ttory ot io great a neo. Per- 
haps it may be thought that Ulyſſes is oſtentatious, and ſpeaks of 
himſelf too favourably z but the neceſſity ot it will appear, if we 
conſider that Ulyſſes had nothing but his perſonal qualifications to 
engage the Poeacians in bis tavour. It Was tueretore requiſite to 
make thoſe qualifications known, and this was not poſſible to be 
done but by his own relation, he being a ſtranger among. ſtrangers. 
Beſizes, he ſpeaks before a vain-glorious people, who mo even 
boaſting no fault, 
Ver. 31. In vain Calypſo——] Euftathius obſerves, that Ulyfles 
repeats his refuſal of the goddeſs Calypſo and Circe in the ſame 
words, to ſhew Alcinous, by a ſecret denial, that he could not be 
induced to ſtay from his country, or marry hi: daughter: he calls 
Circe/AoAczooes, becauſe ſhe is ſkilicd in magical incantations : 
he deſcribes Ithaca with all its inconveniencies, to convince Alci- 
nous of his veracity, and that he will not deceive him in other cir- 
cumſtances, when he gives ſo diſadvantageous a character of a 
country for which he expreſſes fo great a fondneſs ; and laſtly, in 
relatiag the death of his friends, he ſeems to be guilty of a tauto- 
logy, in &]0v Ts pogo Y. But Aulus Gellius gives us - 
reaſon 
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With all her charms as vainly Circe ſtrove, 

And added magie, to ſecure my love. 

In pomps or joys, the palace or the grot, 35 
My country's image never was forgot, 

My abſent parents roſe before my ſight, 

And diſtant lay contentment and delight, 

Hear then the woes, which mighty Jove ordain'd 
To wait my paſſage from the Trojan land, 49 
The winds from Ilion to the Cicons' ſhore, 

Beneath cold Iſmarus, our veſſels bore, 


_ of it, Atrocitatem rei bis idem dicendo auxit, inculcavit- 

c que, non igitur Alla ejuſdem {,gnificationis repetitio, ignava et 
& frigida vid eri debet. 

Ver. 41. To the Cicons' ſhore.) Here is the natural and 
true beginning of the Odyſſey, which comprehends all the ſuffer- 
ings of Ulyſſes, and the e ſufferings take their date immediately af- 
ter his leaving the ſhores of Troy; from hat moment he endea- 
vours to return to his own country, and all the difficulties he meets 
with in returning, enter into the ſubject of the poem. But it may 
then be aſked, if the Odyſſey does not take up the ſpace of ten 
years, ſince Ulyſſes waſtes ſo many in his return; and is not this 
contrary to the nature of epic puetry, which is agreed muſt not at 
the longeſt exceed the duration of one year, or rather campaign ? 
The anſwer is, the poet lets all the time paſs which exceeds the 
bounds of epic action, before he opens the poem; thus Ulyſſes 
ſpenus ſome time before he arrives at the iſland of Circe ; with her 
he continues one year, and ſeven with Calypſo; he begins artifi- 
cially at the concluſion of the aQion, and finds an opportunity to 
repeat the moſt conſiderable and neceſſary incidents which preceded 
the opening of the Odyſſey; by this method he reduces the dura- 
tion of it into leſs compaſs than the ſpace of two months. This 

conduct is abſolutely neceſſary, for, from the time that the poet 
introduces bis hero upon the ſtage, he ought to continue his action 
to the very end of it, that he may never afterwards appear idle or 
out of motion: this is verified in Ulyſſes; from the moment he 
leaves the iſland of Ogygia to the death of the ſuitors, he is never 
out cf view, never idle; he is always either in action, or prepar- 
ing for it, till he is reſtabliſhed in his dominions If the poet had 
followed the natural order of the action, he, like Lucan, would 
not have wrote an epic poem, but an hiſtory in verſe, 


We 
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We boldly landed on the hoſtile place, 
And ſack'd the city, and deſtroy'd the race, 
Their wives made captive, their poſſeſſions ſhar'd, 45 
And ev ry ſoldier found a like reward, 
I then advis'd to fly; not ſo the reſt, 
Who ſtaid to revel, and prolong the feaſt ; 
The fatted ſheep and ſable bulls they ſlay, 
And bowls fly round, and riot waſtes the day. 50 
Meantime the Cicons, to their holds retir'd, 
| Call on the Cicons, with new fury fir'd ; 
With early morn the gather'd country ſwarms, 
And all the continent is bright with arms: 
Thick as the budding leaves or rifing flow'rs '55 
O'erſpread the land, when ſpring deſcends in ſhow'rs: 
All expert ſoldiers, ſkill'd on foot to dare, 
Or from the bounding courſer urge the war, 
Now fortune changes (ſo the fates ordain) 
Our hour was come to taſte our ſhare of pain, 60 
Cloſe at the ſhips the bloody fight began, 
Wounded they wound, and man expires on man. 
Long as the morning ſun increaſing bright 
O'er heav'ns pure azure ſpread the growing light, 
Promiſcuous death the form of war confounds, 65 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds : 
But when his ev'ning wheels o'erhung the main, 
Then conqueſt crown'd the fierce Ciconian train. 
Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt, ' 
The reſt eſcape in haſte, and quit the coaſt, 70 
| | With 
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Ver. 44. And ſjack'd the city — The poet aſſigns no reaſon 
why Uh, ſſes ceſtroys this city of the Ciconians, but we may learn 
from the Iliad that they were auxiliaries of Troy, book tae ſecond, 


With great Euphemus the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Tiœzenian Cœus, lov'd.of Jove. - 


And therefore Ulyſſes alſaults them as enemies. Euftatbius, 
Ver, 69. Six brave companions from each ſhip we loft, ] This is one 
| I of 


* 
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With ſails outſpread we fly th' unequal ſtrife, 

Sad for their loſs, but joyful of our life. 

Yet as we fled, our tellows rites we pay'd, 

And thrice we call'd on each unhappy ſhade. 74 
Meanwhile the god, whoſe hand the thunder forms. 

Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav'n with 

ſtorms: 

Wide o'er the waſte the rage of Boreas ſweeps, 

And night ruſh'd headlong on the ſhaded deeps, 

Now here, now there, the giddy ſhips are borne, 

And all the rattling ſhrouds in fragments torn, 80 

We furl'd the ſail, we ply'd the lab'ring oar, | 

Took down our maſts, and row'd our ſhips to ſhore, 0 

Two tedious days and two long nights we lay, | 

O'erwatch'd and batter'd in the naked bay. 

But the third morning when Aurora brings, 85 

We rear the maſts, we ſpread the convas wings; X 

Rrefreſh'd, and careleſs on the deck reclin'd, 

We fit, and truſt the pilot and the wind. 


of the paſſages which feli under the cenſure of Zoilus; it is vety 
improbable, ſays that critic, that each veſſe: ſhould loſe fix men 
exactly; this ſeems a too equal diſtribution to be true, conſidering 
the chance of battle. But it has been anſveied, that Ulyſſes 
had twelve veſſels, and that in this engagement he loi ſeventy- 
two ſoldiers; ſo that the meaning is, that taking the total 
of his loſs, and dividing it equally through the whole fleet, he 
found it amounted exactly to fix men in every veſſel. This will 
appear to be a true ſolution, if we remember that there was a ne- 
ceflity to ſupply the loſs of auy one ſhip out of the others that had 
ſuffered leſs: ſo that theugh one vel.el loſt more than the reſt, yet 
being rec: uited equally from the reſt of the fleet, there would be ex- | 
actly ſix men wanting in every veſlel, Euftathius, | 
Ver. 74. rd thrice ꝛue call d on each unhappy ſhade. ] This paſ- | 
ſage preſerves a plece of, antiquity : it was the cuſtom of the Gre- 
cians, when their friends died upon foreign ſhores, to uſe this ce- % 

| remony of recalling their ſouls, though they obtained not their 


bodies, believing by th.s ende that they MET them to . 
their own country. | 
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Then to my native country had I ſail'd: 

But the cape doubled, adverſe winds prevail'd, 99 
Strong was the tide, which by the northern blaſt 
Impell'd, our veſſels on Cythera caſt, 

Nine days our fleet th' uncertain tempeſt bore 

Far in wide ocean, and from ſight of ſhore : 

The tenth we touch'd by various errours toſt, 95 
The land of Lotos, and the flow'ry coaſt. 

We climb'd the beach, and ſprings of water found, 
Then ſpread our haſty banquet on the ground. 
Three men were ſent, deputed from the crew, 

(An herald one) the dubions coaſt to view, 199 
And learn what habitants poſſeſt the place. 

They went, and found an hoſpitable race; 

Not prone to ill, nor ſtrange to foreign gueſt, 

They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feaſt ; 
The trees around them, all their fruit produce; 105 
Lotos, the name; divine, neQarious juice! 

(Thence call'd Lotophagi) which whoſo taites, 
Inſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts, 

Nor other home nor other care intends, | 

But quits his houſe, his country, and his friends: 110 


Ver. 100. An herald eng.] The reaſon why the poet mentions 
-- the herald in paiticular, is becauſe his office was ſacred; and by the 
- common law of nations his perſon inviolable : Ulyſſes therefore 
- Joins an herald in this commiſſion, for the :reater ſecurity of thoſe 
whom he ſends to ſearch the country, Fuftathins, 

Ver. 114. The charm once taſted, bad return'd no more.] Tt muſt be 
confeſſed, that the effects of this Lotos are extraordinary, and ſ-em 
fabulous; how then ſhall we reconcile the relation to credibility ? 
the foundation of it might perhaps be no more than this ? the com- 

- panions of Ulyſſ:s might be willing to ſettle amongſt theſe Loto- 
phagi, being won by the pleaſure of the place, and tired with a life 
o danger and the perils of ſeas. Or perhaps it is only an allegory, 
to teach us that thoſe, who indulge themſelves in pleaſures, aie 
with difficulty withdrawn from them, and want an Ulyſſes to lead 
them by a kind of violence into the paths of glory, 


The 
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The three we ſent, from off th' inchanting ground 
We dragg'd reluQant, and by force we bound : 
The reſt in haſte forſook the pleaſing ſhore, 

Or, the charm taſted, had return'd no more. 


Now place'd in order on their banks, they {weep 113 


The ſea's ſmooth face, and cleave the hoary deep; 
With heavy hearts we labour thro” the tide, 


To coats unknown, and oceans yet untry'd. 


The land of Cyclops firſt ; a ſavage kind, 


Nor tam'd by manners, nor by laws confin d: 120 


Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe and ſow ; . 
They all their products to free nature owe. 

The ſoil untill'd a ready harveſt yields, 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 
Spontaneous wines from weighty cluiters pour, 125 
And Jove deſcends in each prolific ſhow'r, 


Ver. 119. The land of Cyclops firſt. } Homer here confines himſelf 
to the true geography of Sicily: for, in reality, a ſhip may caſily 
fail in one day from the land of the Lotophagi to Sicily : theſe Cy- 
Cops inhabited the weſtern part of that iſland, about Drepane and 


Lilybæum. Bochart ſhews us, that they derive their name from | 
the place of their inhabitation; for the Phæacians call them Chek- 
lub, by contraction for Chek-lelub; that is, the gulf of Lilybæ - 


um, or the men who dwell about the Lilybæan gulf. The Gree«s 
(who underſtood not the Phzacian language), formed the word Cy- 
clop, from Chek lub, from the affinity of ſound ; which word in 


the Greek lan; uage, ſignifying a circular eye, might give occaſion 


to fable, that they hai but one large round eye in the middle of 
their foreheads, Dacier. 

What Homer ſpeaks of the fer.ility of Sicily, 1s 1 to 
hiſtory: it was called anciently © Romani imperii horreum.“ P.i- 


ny, lib, x. cap. 10. writes, that the Leontine plains bear for every 


grain of corn, an hundred. Diodorus Siculus relates in his hiſtory 
what Homer ſpeaks in poetry, that the fields of Leontium yield 
wheat without the culture of the huſbandman: he was an eye · Wite 
nels, being a native of the iſland. From hence in general it may 
be obſerved, that where-ever we can trace Homer, we find, if not 
hiſtoric truth, yet the reſemblance of it; that is, as plain truth as 
| can » by related without converting his. poem into an hiſtory, 5 
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By theſe no ſtatutes and no rights are known, 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne, 
But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 
Or deep in caves whoſe entrance leads to hell. 130 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedleſs of others, to his own ſevere, 
Oppos'd to the Cyclopean coaſts, there lay 
An iſle, whoſe hills their ſubject fields ſurvey ; 
Its name Lachæa, crown'd with many a grove, 135 
Where ſavage goats thro' pathleſs thickets cove : 
No needy mortals here, with hunger bold, 
Or wretched hunters, thro' the wint'ry cold 
Purſue their flight ; but leave them ſafe to bound 
From hill to hill, o'er all the deſert ground. 140 
Nor knows the ſoil to feed the fleecy care, 
Or feel: the labours of the crooked ſhare 
But uninhabited, untill'd, unſown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone, 
For there no veſſel with vermilion prore, 145 
Or bark of traffic, glides from ſhore to ſhore ; 
The rugged race of ſavages, unſkill'd 
'The ſeas to traverſe, or the ſhips to build, 


252 


Ver. 129. But high on hills —— Or deep in caves.] This is ſaid, 
to give an air of probability to the revenge which Ulyſſes takes up- 
on this giant, and indeed to the whole ſtory, He deicribes his ſo- 
litary lite, to ſhew that he was utterly deſtitute of aſſiſtance; and 
it is for the ſame reaſon, continues Euftathius, that the poet re- 

| lates that he left his fleet Ander a deſart neighbouring iſland, name- 
ly to make it probable, that the Cyclops could not ſeize ity or pur- 
ſue Ulyſſes, having no ſhipping. 

Ver, 134. Aniſle, whoſe bills, &c.] This little ifle is now called 
Aguſa, which ſigniſics tie ile of goats, Cluverius deſcribes it 
after the manner of Homer, © Prata mollia, et irrizua, ſolum fer- 
te tile, portum commodum, fontes limpidos,” It is not certain 
whether the poet gives any name to ir; perhaps it had not received 
any in thoſe ages, it being without inhabitants; though ſome take 
vx for a erde name, as is obſerved by Euſtatbius. 
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Gaze on the coaſt, nor cultivate the ſoil ; 
Unlearn'd in all th' induſtrious arts of toil, 150 
Vet here all products and all plants abound, 
Sprung from the fruitful genius of the ground; 
Fields waving high with heavy crops are ſeen, 
And vines that flouriſh in eternal green, 
Rrefreſhing meads along the murm'ring main, 155 
And fountains ſtreaming down the fruitſul plain, 

A port there is, inclos'd on either ſide, 
Where ſhips may reſt, unanchor'd and unty'd; 
Till the glad mariners inclines to fail, 
And the ſea whitens with the riſing gale, 160 
High at its head, from out the cavern'd rock 
In living rills a guſhing fountain broke : 
Around it, and above, for ever green 
The buſhing alders form'd a ſhady ſcene, 
Hither ſome fav'ring god beyond our thought, 165 
Thro' all-ſurroundiug ſhade our navy brought; 
For gloomy night deſcended on the main, 
Nor glimmer'd thebe in th' ethereal plain: 
But all unſeen the clouded iſland lay, a 
And all unſeen the turge and rolling ſea, 15 
Till ſafe we anchor'd in the ſhelter'd bay: 
Our ſails we gather'd, caſt our cables o'er, 
And ſlept ſecure along the ſandy ſhore. 
Soon as again the roſy morning ſhone, 
e the landſchape and the ſcene unknown, 175 


Ver. 165. Hitber ſome fav" ring 1 This circumſtance is 
inſerted with great judgement ; Ul, ſſis otherwiſe might have land · 
ed in Sicily, and fallen into tile hands of the Cyclopeans, and con- 
ſequently been loſt ine vitably: he therefore piouſly aſeribes his ſafe- 
ty, by being driven upon this deſolate iſland, to the guidance of 
the gods; he uſes it as a retreat, leaves his navy there, and paſſes 
over into Sicily in one ſingle veſſel, undiſcovered by theſe gigantic 
ſavages ; this reconciles the relation to probability, and renders his 
eſcape practicable. Euffalbius. | 
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With wonder ſeiz'd we view the pleaſing ground, 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 
Rous'd by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn, 
The mountain goats came bounding o'er the lawn: 
In haſte our fellows to the ſhips repair, 180 
For arms and weapons of the ſilvan war; e 
Straight in three ſquadrons all our crew we part, 
And bend the bow, or wing the miſſile dart; 
The bounteous gods afford a copious prey, 
And nine fat goats each veſſel bears away: 185 
'The royal bark had ten. Our ſhips compleat 
We thus ſupply'd, (for twelve were all the fleet). 

Here, till the ſetting ſun roll'd down the light, 
We fat indulging in the genial rite ! | 
Nor wines were wanting; thoſe from ample jars 190 
We drain'd the prize of our Ciconian wars, + 
The land of Cyclops lay in proſpect ner; 
The voice of goats and bleating flocks we hear, 5 
And from their mountains riſing ſmokes appear. 
Now. fenk the ſun, and darkneſs cover'd o'er 195 
The face of things : along the ſea beat ſhore 
Satiate we ſlept: but when the ſacred dawn 
Ariſing glitter'd o'er the dewy lawn, 
I call'd my fellows, and theſe words addreſt. 
My dear aſſociates, here indulge your reſt : 200 
While, with my fingle ſhip, advent'rous I 
Go forth, the manners of yon men to try; 
Whether a race unjuſt, of barb'rous might, 
Rude, and unconſcious of a ſtranger's right ; 

55 Or 


Ver, 201. While, wvith my fingle ſhip, advent rous J.] The reader 
may be pleaſed to bſerve, that the pcet has here given the reins 
to bis fancy, and run out nto a luxur.ant deſcription of ZEguſa 
and Sicily: he refreſhes the mind of the reader with a pleaſing and 


beautiful ſcene, before he enters upon a ſtory of ſo much horror, 
as this of the Cyclops, 


A 


* 
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Or ſuch who harbour pity in their breaſt, 205 


Revere the gods, and ſuccour the diſtreſt? 


This ſaid, I climb'd my veſſel's lofty fide ; 

My train obey'd me and the ſhip unty'd, 

In order ſeated on their banks, they ſweep 

Neptune's imooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. 
When to the neareſt verge of land we drew, 211 


Faſt by the ſea a lonely cave we view, 


High, and with dark'ning laurels cover'd o'er ; 
Where ſheep and goats lay ſlumb'ring round the ſhore. 
Near this, a fence of marble from the rock, 215 
Brown with o'er-arching pine, and ſpreading oak. 

A giant-ſhepherd here his flock maintains 

Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 

In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd ; 

And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind, 220 


A form enormous! far unlike the race 


Of human birth, in ſtature, or in face; 
As 


A very ſufficient reaſon may be aſſigned, why Ulyſſes here goes 
in perſon to ſearch this land: he dares not, as Euſtathius re- 
marks, truſt his companions ; their diſobedience among the Cico- 
nians, and their unworthy conduct among the Lotophagi, have 
convinced him that no confidence is to be repoſed in them : this 
ſeems probable, and upon this probability Homer proceeds to bring 
about the puniſhment of Polypheme, which the wiſdom of Ulyſſes 
effects, and it is an action of importance, and * onght 
to be performed by the hero of the poem, 

Ver, 221. A form enormous ! far unlike the race of buman birth, ] 
Geropius Becanus, an Antwerpian, has wrote a large diſcourſe to 
prove, that there never were any ſuch men as giants contrary to 
the "teſtimony both of profane and ſacred hiftory : thus Moſes 
ſpeaks of the Rephaims of Aſteroth, the Zamzummims of Ham, 
the Emims of Moab, and Anakims of Hebron. See Deut. ii. ver, 
20. „ That alſo was called a land of giants, it was a great people, 
de and tall as the Zamzummi-ns,** Thus Goliah muſt be allowed 


| to be a giant, for he was fix cubits and a ſpan, that is, nine feet 


and a ſpan in height; his coat of mail — five thouſand ſne- 
| kels 


As ſome lone mountain's monſtrous growth he ſtood, 
Crown'd with rough thickets, and a nodding wood, 


I left my veſſel at the point of land, | 225 


And cloſe to guard it, gave our crew command : 
With only twelve the boldeſt and the beſt, 

I ſeek th' adventure, and forſake the reit, 

Then took a goatikin fill'd with precious wine, 

The gift of Maron of Evantheus' line, 230 0 
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(The prieſt of Phœbus at th' Iſmarian ſhrine,) 


bels of braſs, about one hundred and fifty pounds: (but I confeſs 
others underſtand the leſſer ſhekel,) the head of his ſpear alone 
weighed lix hundred ſhekels of iron, that is, about eighteen or 
Dinetcen pounds, We find the like relations in profane hiſtory ; 
Piutarch in his life of Theſeus ſays, that age was productive of 
mea of prodigious ſtature, giants. Thus Diodorus Siculus; E- 
« gyptu ſcrihunt, Ifidus eta.e, fuiſſe vaſto corpore homines, quos 
« Grmci dixere gigantes,” Herodotus affirms that the body of 
Oreſtes was dug up, and appeared to be ſeven cubits long; but Au- 
jus Geliius believes this to be an error, Joſephus writes, I. xviii, 

c. 6. that Vitellius ſent a Jew named Eleazar, ſeven cubits in 

: height, as a preſent from Artabanes king of the Parthians, to Ti- 

| berius Cæſar; this man was ten feet and a half high. Pliny vii. 
16. ſpeaks of a man that was nine feet nine inches high; and in 


another place, vi. 30. Sybortas, gentem ZEthiopum Ncmadum, 


e oftona cubita longitudine cxcedere. 

Thus it is evident, that there have been men of very extraordi- 
nary ſtature in former ages. "Though perhaps ſuch inftances were 
not frequent in any age or any nation. SO that Homer only am- 
plifies, not invents; and as there was really a people called Cyclo- 
peans, ſo they might be men of great ſtature, or giants, 

It may ſeem ſtrange that in all ancient ſtories the firſt planters of 
moſt nations are recorded to be giants; I ſcarce can perſuade my- 
"ſelf but ſuch acccunts are gen eratiy fabulous; and hope to be par- 
don: d for a conjecture which may give a ſeeming reaſon how ſuch 
. ſtories came to prevail. The Greeks were a people of very great 
an'iquity z they made many expeditions, as appears from Jaſon, 
Kc. and ſent out frequent colonies: now the head of every colony 

was cle "Avant, and theſe adventurers being perſons of great fi- 
' gure in ſtory, were recorded as men of war, of might and renown, 


In 
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In ſacred ſhade his honour'd manſion ſtood 

Amidſt Apollo's conſecrated wood ; 

Him, and his houſe, heav'n mov'd my mind to ſave, 
And coſtly preſents in return he gave; 235 
Seven golden talents to perfection wrought, 

A ſilver bowl that held a copious draught, 

And twelve large veſſels of unmiagled wine, 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine; 

Which now ſome ages from his race conceal'd, 240 
The hoary fire in gratitude reveal'd; 

Such was the wine : to quench whoſe fervent ſteam, 
Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream, 

To cool one cup ſuffice'd : the goblet crown'd 
Breath'd aromatic fragrancies around 245 
Of this an ample vaſe we heav'd aboard, 

And brought another with proviſions ſtor'd. 

My ſoul foreboded I ſtiould find the bow'r 

Of ſome fell monſter, fierce with barb'rous pow'r, 
Some rultic wretch, who liv'd in heav'n's deſpight, 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. 251 


'The 


through the old world: it is therefore not impoſſible but the He- 
brews might form their word Anac, irom the Greek 2x2, and uſe 
it to dun te perſons of uncommon might and abilities. Theſe they 
called Anac, and ſons of Anac; and afterwards in a leſs proper 
ſenſe uſed it to ſiguify men of uncommon ſlature, or giants. So 
that in tuis ſenſe, all nations may be ſail to be originally peopled 
by a ſcn of Anac, or a giant, But this is ſubmitted as a conjecture 
to the reader's judgement, 
Ver; 243. Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream, 
| To cool one cup ſuffice'd : -] 

There is no wine of ſo ſtrong a body as to bear ſuch a diſpropor- 
tionable quantity; but Homer amplifies the ſtrength of it to pre- 
pare the reader for its S effects immediately upon Poly- 
pheme. 

Ver. 250. Some ruftic zwreteb, who li, &c.) This whole paſ- 
ſage mult be conſidered as told by a perſon long after the adventure 
was. pa, otherwiſe how ſhould Ulyſſes know tEat this cave was 


the 
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The cave we found, but vacant all within, 
(His flock the giant tended on the green) 
But round the grot we gaze ; and all we view, 
In order rang'd, our admiration drew : 255 
The bending ſhelves with loads of cheeſes preſt, 
The folde flocks each ſep'rate from the reſt, 
(The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs, 
The new fall'n young here bleating for their dams; 
The kid diſtingu ſh'd from the lambkin.lies:Y 260 
Thc cavern echoes with reſponſive cries, 
Capacious chargers all aroaad were laid. 
Full pails, and veſſels of the milking trade. 
With freſh proviſions: hence our fleet to (tore 
My friends adviſe me, and to quit the ſhore; 265 
Or drive a flock of ſheep and goats away, 
Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea. 
Their wholeſome counſel raſhly I declin'd, 
Curious to view the man of monſtrous kind, 
And try what ſocial rites a ſavage lends: 270 
Dire rites alas! and fatal to my friends! 

Then firſt a fire we kindle, and prepare 
For his return with ſacrific: and pray'r, 
The loaden ſhelves afford us full repaſt; 7 
We lit expecting. Lo! he comes at laſt... 275 
Near half a foreſt on his back he bore, 
— caſt the pond'rous burden at the door; 


the, habitation of a ſavage monſter before he had feen him? And 
when he tells us that himſelf and twelve companions went to 
ſcarch, what people were inhabitants of this iſland ? Euſtathius 
and Dacier ſeem both to.overlook this obſervation; for in a follow- 
ing note ſhe condemns Ulyſſes for not flying from the iſland, as he 
was adviſed by his companions, But if, on the other hand, we 
ſuppoſe that Ulyſſes was under apprehenſions, from the ſavageneſs 
of the place, of finding a ſavage race of. people, it will be natural 
enough that his mind ſhould forbode as much; and it appears from 


other paſſages, that this ſort of inſtinctive preſage was a favourite 
opinion of Homer's, 


It 
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It thunder'd as it fell. We trembled then, 
And ſought the deep receſſes of the den. 
Now driv'n before him, thro' the arching rock, 280 
Came tumbling, heaps on heaps, th' unnumber'd flock ; 
Big udder'd ewes, and goats of female kind, 
(The males were penn'd in outward courts behind) 
Then, heav'd on high, a rock's enormous weight 
To the cave's mouth he roll'd, and clos'd the gate. 285 
(Scarce twenty-four wheel'd cars, compact and ſtrong, 
The maſſy load could bear, or roll along.) 
He next betakes him to his ev'ning cares, 
And fitting down, to milk his flocks prepares; 
Of half their udders eaſes firſt the dams, 290 
Then to the mother's teat ſubmits the lambs. 
Half the white ſtream to bard'ning cheefe he preſt, 
And high in wicker-baſkets heap'd : the reit, 5 
Reſerv'd in bowls, ſupply'd the nightly feaſt, 
His labour done, he fir'd the pile that gave 295 
A ſudden blaze, and lighted all the cave. 
We ſtand diſcovered by the riſing fires, 
Aſkance the giant glares, and thus inquires, 

What are ye, gueſts; on what adventure, ſay, 


Thus far ye wander thro' the wat'ry way ? 300 


Pirates perhaps, who ſeek thro” ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, and expoſe your own ? 

His voice like thunder thro' the cavern ſounds : 
My bold companions thrilling fear confonnds, 
Appall'd at fight of more than mortal man ! 395 
At length, with heart recover'd, I began, 

From Troy's fam'd fields, ſad wand'rers o'er the 

main, 
Behold the relics of the Grecian train! 
| 'Thro? 


Ver. 307. Trem Troy's fam'd fields, &c,] This ſpeech is very 
well adapted to make an impreſſion upon Polypheme, Ulyſſes ap- 
Plies to move either bis fears or his compaſſion; he tells him he is 
an 
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Thro' various ſeas by various veſſels toſt, 
And force'd by ſtorms unwilling, on your coaſt; 310 
Far from our deſtin'd courſe, and native land, 
| Such was our fate, and ſuch high Jove's command ! 
1 Nor what we are befits us to diſclaim, 
Atrides' friends (in arms a mighty name) 
Who taught proud Troy and all her ſons to bow; 315 
Victors of late, but humble ſuppliants now 
Low at thy knee thy ſuccour we implore ; 5 
Reſpect us, human, and relieve us, poor. 
At leaſt ſome hoſpitable gift beſtow ; 
"Tis what the happy to the . owe: 320 
»Tis what the gods require: thoſe gods revere, 
The poor and ſtranger are their conſtant care; 
To Jove their cauſe and their revenge belongs, 
He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. 
Fools that ye are! (the ſavage thus replies, 325 
His inward fury blazing at his eyes) 
Or ſtrangers, diſtant far from our abodes, 
To bid me rev'rence or regard the gods. 
Know then we Cyclops are a race, .above 
Thoſe aic-bred people, and their goat-nurs'd Jove: 330 
And learn, our power proceeds with thee and thine, 
Not as he wills, but as ourſelves incline. 
But anſwer, the good ſhip that brought ye o'er, 
- Where lies ſhe anchor'd ? near or off the ſhore ? 
Thus he. His meditated fraud 1 find, 335 
(Vers'd in the turns of various human kind) 


ere ME RT. 


an unfortunate perſon, and comes as a ſuppliant ; and if this pre- 
vails nothing, he adds, he is a ſubject of the great Agamemnon, 
who had lately deſtroyed a mighty kingdom: which is ſpoken to 
make him afraid to offer violence to the ſubject of a king who had 
power to revenge any injuries offered his people, To intimidate 
him further, he concludes with the mention of the gods, and in 
particular of Jupiter, as avengers of any breach of the laws of ho- 
ſpitality: theſe are arguments well choſen to move any perſon, but 
an inhuman Pulypheme, Euftathius, 

; ” 1 | And 
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And cautious, thus. Againſt a dreadful rock, 

Faſt by your ſhore the gallant veſſel broke, 

Scarce with theſe few I 'ſcap'd; of all my train, 

Whom angry Neptune whelm'd beneath the main ; 5 

The ſcatter'd wreck the winds blew back again 341 
He anſwer'd with his deed. His bloody hand 

Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band ; 

And daſh'd like dogs againſt the ſtony floor : 344 

The pavement ſwims with brains and mingled gore, 

Torn limb from limb, he ſpreads his horrid feaſt, 

And fierce devours it like a mountain beat : 

He ſucks the marrow, and the blood he drains, 

Nor entrails, fleſh, nor ſolid bone remains. 

We ſee the death from which we cannot move, 350 

And humbled groan beneath the hand of Jove, 

His ample maw with human carnage fill'd, 

A milky deluge next the giant ſwill'd; 

Then ſtretch'd in length o'er half the cavern'd rock, 

Lay ſenſeleſs and ſupine, amidſt the flock, 355 

To ſeize the time, and with a ſudden wound 

To fix the ſlumb'ring monſter to the ground, 

My ſoul impels me; and in act I ſtand 

To draw the ſword; but wiidom held my hand. 

A deed ſo raſh had finiſh'd all our fate, 360 

No mortal forces from the lofty gate | 

Could roll the rock, in hopeleſs grief we lay, 

And ſigh, expecting the return of day. 

Now did the roſy finger'd morn ariſe, | 

And ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies. 365 

He wakes, he lights the fire, he milks the dams, 

And to the mothers teats ſubmits the lambs. 

The taſk thus finiſh'd of his morning hours, 

Two more he ſnatches, murders, and devours. 

Then pleas'd and whiſtling, drives his flock before ; 

| Removes the rocky mountain from the door, 3717 

Vor. I. „5 And 
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And ſhuts again: with equal eaſe diſpos'd, 
As a light quiver's lid is op'd and clos'd, 
His giant voice the echoing region fills : 


His flocks, obedient, ſpread o'er all the hills, 375 


Thus left behind, e'en in the laſt deſpair 
I thought, devis'd, and Pallas heard my prayer. 
Revenge, and doubt, and caution work'd my breaſt; 
But this of many counſels ſeem'd the beſt : 
The monſter's club within the cave I 'ſpy'd, 380 
A tree of ſtatelieſt growth, and yet undry'd, 
Green from the wood; of height and bulk ſo vaſt, 
The largeſt ſhip might claim it for a maſt. 
This ſhorren'd of its top, | gave my train 
A fathom's length, to ſhape it and to plain ; 385 
The narrow'r end I ſharpen'd to a ſpire; 
Whoſe point we harden'd with the force of fire, 
And hid it in the duſt that ſtrow'd the cave. 
Then to my few companions, bold and brave, 
Propos'd, who firſt the vent'rous deed ſhould try, 390 
In the broad orbit of his monſtrous eye 
To plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wood, 


When ſlumber next ſhould tame the man of blood. 


Juſt as I wiſh'd, the lots were caſt on four: 8 
Myſelf the fifth. We ſtand and wait the hour. 395 
He comes with ev'ning : all his fleecy flock 

Before him march, and pour into the rock: 

Not one, or male or female ſtaid behind; 


(So fortune chance'd, or ſo ſome god deſign'd) 


Ver. 394. ——— The lots were caſh] Ulyſles bids his friends 

to caſt lots; this is done to ſhew that he would not voluntarily ex- 

| Poſe them to fo imminent danger, If he had made the choice 

" himſelf, they whom he had choſen might have thought the had 

given them up to deſtruction, and they whom he had rejected might 

have judged it a ſtain upon them as a want of merit, and ſo have 

complaĩned of 1njuſtice ; but by this method he avoids theſe incon - 
vediencies. 

Ver. 399.07 ſo ſome god deſgn d.] Ulyſſes aſeribes it to 

the 
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Then heaving high the ſtone's unwieldy weight, 4co 
He roll'd it on the cave, and clos'd the gate. 

Firſt down he fits, to milk the woolly dams, 

And then permits their udder to the lambs. 

Nex: ſeiz'd two wretches more, and headlong caſt, 


Brain'd on the rock; his ſecond dire repalt, 405 


I then approach'd him reeking with their gore, 
And held the brimming goblet foaming o'er: 
Cyclop! fince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 
Now drain this goblet, potent to digeſt : - 


Know hence what treaſure's in our ſhip we loſt, 410 


And what rich liquors other climates boaſt. 

We to thy ſhore the precious freight ſhall bear, 

If home thou fend us, and vouchſafe to ſpare. 

But ob ! thus furious, thirſting thus for gore, 

The ſons of men ſhall ne'er approach thy ſhore, 415 : | 

And never ſhalt thou taſte this nectar more. 
He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat 

Delighted, ſwill'd the large luxurious draught. 

More! give me more, he cry'd : the boon be thine, 


Whoe'er thou art that bear'ſt celeſtial wine! 420 


Declare thy name; not mortal is this juice, 
Such as th' unbleſt Cyclopean climes produce, 
(Tho? ſure our vine the largeſt cluſter yields, 


And Jove's feorn'd thunder ſerves to drench our fields,) 


But this deſcended from the bleſt abodes, 425 
A rill of nectar, ſtreamivy from the gods, 

He ſaid, and greedy graſp'd the heady bowl, 
Thrice drain d, and pour'd the deluge on his ſoul. 


the influence of the gods that Polypheme drives the whole flock 

into his den, and does not ſeparate the females from the males as 

be had before done; for by this accident Ulyſſes makes his eſcape, 

as appears from the following. part of the ſtory. Homer here uſes 

the word dicagetvog, to ſnew the ſuſpicion which Polypheme might 
entertain that Ulyſſes had other companions abroad who might 

plunder his flocks ; and this gives another reaſon why he drove 
them all into his cave, namely for the greater fecurity, . 
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His ſenſe lay cover'd with the dozy fume ; 

While thus my fraudful ſpeech I reaſſume. 430 
Thy promis'd boon, O Cyclop! now I claim, 

And plead my title: Noman is my name. 

B+ that diftinguiſh'd from my tender years, 

"Tis what my parents call me, and my peers. 

The giant then. Our promis'd grace receive, 435 
The hoſpitable boon we mean to give: 

When all thy wretched crew have felt my pow'r, 
Noman ſhall be the Jaſt J will devour, 

He faid : then nodding with the fumes of wine, 
Dropt his huge head, and ſnoring. lay ſupine, 440 
His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulders hung, 

Preſt with the weight of ſleep that tames the ſtrong ! 
There belcht the mirgled ſtreams of wine and blood, 
And human fleth, his indigeſted food, 
Sudden I ftir the embers, and inſpire 445 
With animating breath the ſeeds of fire 
Each drooping ſpirit with bold words repair, 
And urge my train the dreadful d to dare. 
'The ſtake now glow'd beneath the burning bed 
(Green as it was) and ſparkled fi'ry red, 450 
Then forth the vengetul inſtrument I bring ; : 
With beating hearts my fellows form a ring. 
Urge'd by ſome preſent god, they ſwift let fall 
'The pointed torment on his viſual ball. 
Myſelf above them from a riſing ground 455 
Guide the ſharp ſtake, and twirl it round and round, 
As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 
Who ply the wimble, ſome huge beam to bore; ; 
Urge'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, | 
The grain deep-piercing till it ſcoops it out: 460 
In his broad eye ſo whirls the fi'ry wood; | 
From the pierc'd pupil ſpouts the bciling blood; 
Singe'd are his brows; the ſcorching lids grow black ; 
'T he RF bubbles, and the fibres crack, 

And 
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And as when arm'rers temper in the ford 465 
The keen-edge'd pole ax, or the fhining ſword, 
The red-hot metal hiſſes in the lake, 

Thus in his eye-ball hiſs'd the plunging ſtake, 

He ſends a dreadful groan : the rocks around 


Thro' all their inmoſt winding caves reſound. 479 


Scar'd we receded. Forth, with frantic band 


He tore, and daſh'd on earth the goary brand: 


Then calls the Cyclops, all that round him dwell, 
With voice like thunder, and a direful yell. 


From all their dens the one-ey'd race repair, 475 


From rifted rocks, and mountains bleak in air. 

All haſte aſſembled, at his well known roar, 

Enquire the cauſe, and croud the cavern door, 
What hurts thee, Polypheme? what ſtrange affright 

Thus breaks our ſlumbers, and diſturbs the night? 

Does any mortal in th' unguarded hour 481 

Of fleep, oppreſs thee, or by fraud or pow'r? 

Or thieves inſidious the fair flock ſurpriſe ? 

Thus they : the Cyclop from his den replies, 


Friends, Noman kills me; Noman in the hour 48g 


Of ſleep, oppreſſes me with fraudful pow'r. 

It no man hurt thee, but the hand divine 

*« Inflia diſeaſe it fits thee to reſign : 

© To Jove or to thy father Neptune pray,“ 

The brethren cry'd, aud inſtant ſtrode away. 490 
Joy touch'd my ſecret ſoul, and conſcious heart, 

Pleas'd with th' effect of conduct and of art. 


Meantime the Cyclop, raging with his wound, 
Spreads his wide arms, and ſearches round and round: 


At laſt, the ſtone removing from the gate, 495 

With hands extended in the midſt he ſat: 

And ſearch'd each paſſing ſheep, and felt it o'er, 

Secure to ſeize us ere we reach'd the door, 

(Such as his ſhallow wit, he deem'd was mine) 

But ſecret I revolv'd the deep deſign ; Soo 
2 3 Twas 
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Twas for our lives my lab'ring boſom wrought ; 
Each ſcheme I turn'd, and ſharpen'd ev'ry thought ; 
This way and that, LI caſt to ſave my friends, 

Till one reſolve my varying counſel ends. 

Strong were the rams, with native purple fair, 595 
Well fed, and largeſt of the fleecy care, 

Theſe three and three, with ofier bands we ty'd 
(The twining bands the Cyclop's bed ſupply'd) 

The mid:nolt bore a man; the outward two 

Secur'd each fide : ſo bound we all the crew. 5 10 
One ram remain'd, the leader of the flock ; 

In his deep fleece my graſping hands I lock, 

And falt beneath, in woolly curls inwove, 

'T here cling implicit, and confide in Jove. 

When roſy morning glimmer'd o'er the dales, 513 
He drove to paſtur all the luſty males: 

The ewes {till foided, with diſtended thighs 
Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diſtreſsful cries, 

But heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ſtung, 

He felt their fleeces as they paſs'd along. 520 
(Fool that he was) and let them ſafely go, 

All unſuſpecting of their freight below. 

The maſter ram at laſt approach'd the gate, 
Charge'd with his wool, and with Ulyſſes's fate, 
Him while he paſt the monſter blind beſpoke : 525 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock ? 


Ver. 511. One ram remain d, the leader of the flock.] This paſſuge 
has been miſundei ſtood, to imply that Ulyſſes took more care of 
himſelf than of his companions, in chuſing the largeſt ram for his 
own convenience; an impu ation unworthy of the character of a 
hero, But there is no ground for it; he takes more care of his 
friends than of his own p-rſon, for he allots them threc ſheep, 
and lets tem cſcape b fore him. Beſides, thi: condutt was ne- 
ceſſary; for all his friends were bound, and, by chuſing this ra n, 
he keeps himſeif at liberty to unbiod the reſt after their eſcape. 
Neither was there any other method practicable; for, being the 
laſt, there was no, perſon to bind him, Euſtatbius, . 


R K's Firſt 
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Firſt thou wert wont to crop the flow'ry mead, 
Firſt to the fields and river's bank to lead, 
And firſt with ſtately ſtep at ev'ning hour 
Thy fleecy fellows uſher to their bow'r. 530 
Now far the laſt, with penſive pace and flow 
Thou mov'ſt, as conſcious of thy maſter's woe ! 
Seeſt thou theſe lids that now unfold in vain ? 
(The deed of Noman and his wicked train) 
Oh didſt thou feel for thy afflicted lord, 535 
And wou'd but fate the pow'r of ipeech afford ; 
So on might'it thou tell me, where in ſecret here 
The daltard lurks all trembling with his fear ; 
Swung round and round, and daſh'd from rock to rock, 
His batter'd brains ſhou'd on the pavement ſmoke, 
No eaſe, no pleaſure my ſad heart receives, 541 
While ſuch a monſter as vile Noman lives, 

The giant ſpoke, and thro' the hollow rock 
Diſmiſs'd the ram, the father of the flock. 
No ſooner freed, and thro' th' incloſure paſt, 545 
Firlt I releaſe myſelf, my fellows laſt : 7 KY 
Fat ſheep and goats in throngs we drive before, 
And reach our veſſel on the winding ſhore, 
With joy the ſailors, view their friends return'd, 
And hail us living whom as dead they mourn'd. 550 
Big tears of tranſport ſtand in ev'ry eye, 
I check their fondneſs, and command to fly, 
Aboard in haſte they heave the wealthy ſheep, 
And ſuatch their oars and ruſh into the deep. e 

Now off ac ſea, and from the ſhallows clear, 555 
As far as human voice could reach the ear; 
With taunts the diſtant giant I accoſt, 
Hear me, oh Cyclop ! hear ungracious hoſt ! 
Twas on no coward, no ignoble ſlave, 
Thou meditat'it thy meal in yonder cave; 560 
But one, the vengeance fated from above 
Doom'd to inflict ; the inſtrument cf Jove. 

: Thy 
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Thy barb'rous breach of hoſpitable bands, 
The god, the god revenges by my hands. 

Theſe words the Cyclop's burning rage provoke : 
From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock ; 566 
High o'er the billows flew the maſſy luad, 

And near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood, 

It almoſt bruſh'd the helm, and fell before: 

The whole ſea ſhook, and refluent beat the ſhore. 570 
The ſtrong concuſſion on the heaving tide 

Roll'd back the veſſel to th' iſland's fide : 

Again I ſhov'd her off; our fate to fly, 

Each nerve we ſtretch, and ev'ry oar we ply. 

Jaſt *ſcap'd impending death, when now again 373 
We twice as far had furrow'd back the main, 

Once more I raiſe my voice ; my friends afraid 

With mild entreaties my defign diſſuade, 

W hat boots the god-leſs giant to provoke ? 

Whoſe arm may fink us at a fingte ſtroke. 589 
Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, 

Old ocean ſhook, and back his ſurges flew. 

The ſounding voice directs his aim again; 

The rock o'erwhelms us, and we ſcap'd in vain. 

But I, of mind elate, and ſcorning fear, 385 
Thus with new taunts inſult the monſter's ear. 
Cyclop ! if any, pitying thy diſgrace, 

Aſk who disfigur'd thus that eye leſs face ? 
Say 'twas Ulyſſes; twas his deed, declare, 
Laertes' ſon, of Ithaca the fair; 390 
Ulyſſes, far in fighting fields renown'd, | 
Before whoſe arm Troy tumbl'd to the ground, 
Th' aſtoniſh'd ſavage with a roar replies: 
Oh heav'ns! oh faith of ancient prophecies ! 
This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold, 595 
(The mighty ſeer who on theſe hills grew old; 


Ver. 595. This, Telemus Eurymedes foretald.] This. incident ſuffi- 
ciently ſhe ws the uſe of that diſſimulation which enters into the 
character 
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Skill'd the dark fate of mortals to declare, 

And learn'd in all wing'd omens of the air) 

Long fince he menace'd, ſuch was fate's command ; 
And nam'd Ulyſſes as the deſtin'd hand, 600 
I deem'd ſome god like giant to behold, 

Or lofty hero, haughty, brave, and bold; 

Not this weak pigmy wreteb, of mean deſign, 

Who not by ſtrength ſubdu'd me, but by wine, 

But come, accept our gifts, and join to pray 60g 
Great Neptune's bleſſing on the wat'ry way: 

For his I am, and I the lineage own : | 

Th' immortal father no leſs boaſts the ſon, 

His pow'r can heal me, and re-light my eye; 

And only his, of all the gods on high, 610 


character of Ulyſſ-s: if he had diſcovered his name, the Cyclop 


had deſtroyed him as his moſt dangerous enemy. Plutarch in his 
diſcourſelupon Garrulity, comme ds the fidelity of the compani- 


ons of Ulyſſes, who, when they were drazged by this giant and 


daſhed againſt the rock, confeſſed not a word concerning their lord, 
and ſcorned to purchaſe their lives at the expence of their boneſty, 

Ulyſſes himſelf, adds he, was the moſt eloquent and moſt ſilent of 

men; he knew that a word ſpoken never wrought ſo much good, 

as a word concealed z men teach us to ſpeak, but the gods teach us 

ſilence; for ſilence is the firſt thing that is taught us at our initia- 

tion into ſacred myſteries ; and we find theſe companions had pro- 

fited under ſ) great a maſter in ſilence as Ulyſſes, 


Ver. 603. Net this weak f i my wretck 
compliance with the character of a giant; the Phæacians won- 
dered at the manly ſtature of Ulyſſes; Polypheme ſpeaks of him 
as a dwarf; his rage unduubtedly made him treat him with ſo 
much contempt, Nothing in nature can be better imagined than 
this ſtory of the Cyclops, if we conſider the aſſembly before which 
it was ſpoken; I mean the Pt@ic.ans, who had been driven from 
their habitation by the Cyclopeans, as appears from the ſixth of 
the Odyſſey, and compelled to moke a new ſettlement in their pre- 
ſent country: Ulyſſes gratifies them by ſhewing what revenge he 
took upon one of their ancient enemies, and they could not decent- 
ly refuſe affiſtance to a perſon, who had puniſhed thoſe who had 
inſulted their fore-fathers, | 


Ohk 


] This is poken in 
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Oh ! could this arm (1 thus aloud rejoin'd) 
From that vaſt bulk diſlodge thy bloody mind, 
Aud ſend. thee howling to the realms of night! 
As ſure, as Neptune cannot give thee ſight, 

Thus I: while raging he repeats his cries, 615 
With hands uplifted to the ſtarry ſkies. 
Hear me, ob Neptune ! thou whoſe arms are hurl'd 
From ſhore to ſhore, and gird the folid world. 
H thine I am, nor thou my birth diſown, 
And if the unhappy Cyelop be thy ſon; 620 
Let not Ulyſſes breathe his native air, | 
Luertes* ſon of Ithaca the fair, 
If to review his country be his fate, 
Be it chro' toils and ſuf rings, long and late, 


His loſt companions let him firſt deplore 625 


Some veſſel, not his own, tranſport him o'er ; 
And when at home from foreign ſuff rings freed, 
More near and deep, domeſtic woes ſucceed ! 

With imprecations thus he fill'd the air, 
And angry Neptune heard the unrighteous pray'r. 630 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 
He whirl'd it round : it ſung acroſs the main : 
It fell, and bruſh'd the Rern : the billows roar, 
Shake at the weight, and refluent beat the ſhore. 
With all our force we kept aloof at fea; 635 
And gain'd the ifland where our veſſels lay. 


Ver. 617. The prayer of be Cyclop.] This is a maſter piece of 
art in Ulyſſes ; he ſhews Neptune to be his enemy, which might 
deter the Phæaciana from. aſſiſting in his tranſpurtarion, yet brings 
this very circumſtance as an argument to induce them to it. Q 
© Neptune, (fa,s the Cyclop), deſtroy Ulyſles, or if he be fated to 
s return, may it be in a veſſel. not of his o¹n!' Here he plainly 
tells the Phæacians that the prayer of the Cyclop was almoſt ac- 
compli ſhed, for his own ſhips were deſtroyed. by Neptune, and now 
be was ready to ſail in @ foreign veſſel ; by which the whole prayer 
would be compleated, By this he perſuades them, that they were 
the people ordained by the fates to land him in his own country. 


Our 
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Our ſight the whole collected navy chear'd, 

Who, waiting long by turns had hop'd and fear'd, 

There diſembarking on the green Tea-fide, 

We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide: 640 | 
Of theſe due ſhares to ev'ry ſailor fall; | 
The maſter ram was voted mine by all: 

And him (the guardian of Ulyſſes's fate) 

With pious mind to heav'n I conſecrate. 

But the great God, whoſe thunder rends the ſkies, 645 

Averſe beholds the ſmoking ſacrifice ; 

And ſees me wand'ring ftill from coaſt to coaſt ; 

And all my veſſels, all my people, loſt ! 


Ver. 642. The maſter ram was woted mine=———] This perhaps 
might be a preſent ot honour and diſtinction: but I ſhould raiber N 
take it with Euſtathius io be the ram which brougat Ulyſſes out | 


of the den of Polypheme, That hero immediately offers it in ſa- : 
crifice to Jupiter, in gratitude for his deliverance; an inſtance of 
piety to be imitated in more enlightened ages. 


The book concludes with a teſtimony of this hero's humanity 
in the midit of the joy for his own ſafety, his genzrous heart finds 
room tor a tender ſentiment for the loſs of his compamions ; both 


} 
his joys and his ſorrows are commendable and virtuous, [ 
Virgil has borrowed this epiſode of Polypnemus, and inſerted it f 
into the third of tne ZEncis, I will not preſume to decide Which f 
auinor has the greateſt ſucceſs, they both have their peculiar ex- | ] 


cellencies. Rapin confeſſe this epiſode to be equal to any parts of 
the Iliad, that it is an original, and that Homer introduced that 
m nſtrous character to ſhew the marvellous, and paint it in a new 
ſet of colours, Demetrius Phalereus calls it a, piece of ſublime 
ſtrangely horrible; and Longinus, even while he is condemning 
the Odyſſcy, allows this adventure of Polypheme to be very great 
and beautiful; (for ſo Moafieur. Boileau underſta ds Longinus, 
though Monſieur Dacicr differs trom his judgement), In Homer ] 
we find a greater variety of natural incidents than in Virgil, but in j 
Virgil a greater pomp of verſe. Homer is not uniform in his de- | 
ſcription, but ſometimes ſtoops perhaps below the dignity ot epic | 
poetry; Virgil walks alon; with an even, grave, and majeſtic pace: | 
they both raiſe our admiration, 'mixed with delight and terror. 


While 
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While thoughtleſs we indulge the genial rite, 
As plenteous cates and flowing bowls invite; 8 
Till ev'ning Phoebus roll'd away the light: 
Stretch'd on the ſhore in careleſs eaſe we reſt, 

»Till rudy morning purpled o'er the eaſt. 

Then from their anchors all our ſhips unbind, 

And mount the decks, and call the willing wind, 655 
Now range'd in order on our banks, we ſweep 

With haſty ſtrokes the hoarſe reſounding deep; 
Blind to the future, penſive with our fears, 

Glad for the living, for the dead in tears, 
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THE ARGUMENT. | 


Adventures with Zolus, the Leſtrigons, and Circe, 


Uly/es arrives at the i/land of olus. who gives him pro- 
ſperous winds, and incloſes the adverſe ones in a bag, 
ewhich his companions untying, they are driven back 
again, and rejected Then they ſail to the Leſtrigins, 
where they loſe eleven ſhips, and with one only remain- 
ing, proceed to the iſland of Circe. Eurylochus is ſent f 
firſt with ſome companiunt, all which, except Eurylo- | 
chus, are transformed into ſwine, Ulyſſes then under- 
takes the adventure, and by the help of Mercury, who 
gives him the herb Moly, overcomes the enchantreſs, and 4 
procures the reſtoratian of his men, After a year's | 
ſlay with her, he prepares at her inſtigation for his 
voyage to the infernal ſhades, 


T length we reach'd Æolia's ſea-girt ſhore, 
Where great Hippotades the ſceptre bore, 


A 


® Poetry is a mixture of hiſtory and fable; the foundation is 

hiſtorical, becauſe the poet does not entirely neglect truth; the 

reſt is fabulous, becauſe naked truth would not be ſufficiently ſur- 

priſing; for the marvellcus ought to take place, eſpecially in epic 

poetry, But it may be aſked, does not Homer offend againſt all 

E degrees of probability in theſe epiſodes of the Sirens, Scylla and 
Charybdis, Cyclops and Antiphates? How are theſe incredible 

ſtories to be reduced into the bounds of probability? It is true, the 


Vor, I, A a marvellous 
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marvellous ought to be uſed in epic poetry; but ought it to tranſ- 


greſs all power of belief? Ariſtotle in his Art of Poetry lays down 
a rule to juſtify theſe incidents: © A poet (ſays that author), ought 
« to prefer things impoſſible, provided they are probable, before 
« things poſſible, that are n vertheieſs incredible ;”* chap. xv. 
This ule is not without obſcurity ; but Monſieur Dacicr has ex- 
plained it in his annotations upon that author: a thing may be 


impoſſible, nd yet probable: thus when the poet introduces a 


ceity, any incident humanly impcſſible receives a full probabil.ty 


by being aſcribed to the ſkill and power of a god: it is thus we 


juſtiſy the ory of the transformation of the ſhip of the Phæacians 
into a rock, and the fleet of ÆEneas into ſea nymphs. But tuch 
relations ought not to be too frequent in a poem; for it is an e- 
gabliſhed rule, that all incidents which require a divine probabi- 
lity only, ſhould be ſo diſengaged from the action, that they may 
be ſub racted from it without deſtroying it; for inſtance, it we o- 
mit the transformation of the ſhip, he action of the Odyſſev will 
retain the ſame perfection. Aud therefore th: ſe epiſodes which 
are neceſſary, and make eſſential parts of the poem, cught to be 
grounded upon human probability; now the epiſodes of Circe, Po- 
lypheme, the Sirens, &c. are neceſſary to the action of the Odyſ- 
fey : but will any man ſay they are within the bounds of human 


probability? How then ſhall we ſolve this difficulty ? Homer arti- 


ficially has brought them within the degrees of it; he makes Uly\- 
ſes relate them before a credulous and ignorant aſſembly; he lets 


us into the character of the Phæacians, by ſaying they were a very 


dull nation, in the ſixth book, 
Where never ſcience rear'd her laurel'd head. 


It is thus the poet gives probability to his fables, by reciting them 
to a people who believed them, and who through a lazineſs of life 
were fond of romantic ſtories ; he adapts himſelf to his audience, 
and yet even here he is not unmindful of his more intelligent rea- 
ders: he gives them (obſerves Boſlu), in theſe fables all the plea- 
ſure that can be reaped from phyſical or mcral truths, diſguiſed 

| under 
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A floating iſle ! high-rais'd by toil divine, 
Strong walls of braſs the rocky coaſt confine, 
Six blooming youths, in private grandeur bred, 
And fix fair daughters, grace'd the royal bed : 


5 
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The ſe ſons their ſiſters wed, and all remain, 

Their parents pride, and pleaſure of their reign, 

All day they feaſt, all day the bowls flow round, 

And joy and muſic thro? the iſle reſound : io 


under miraculous allegories, and by this method reconciles them 
to poetical probability, 

There ate ſeveral heads to which probability may be reduced; 
either to divinity, and then nothing is improbable, for every thing 
is poililble ro a deity; or to our ideas of things whether true or 


falſe: thus in the deſcent of Ulyſſes into hell, there is not one 


word of piobability or hiſtoric truth; but if we examine it by the 
ideas that the old world enteriained of hell, it becomes probable z 
or laſtiy, we may have reſpect to vulgar opinion or fame; for a 
poet is at liberty to relate a falſhood, provided it be commonly be- 
lieved to be true, We might have recourſe to this laſt rule, which 
is likewiſe laid down by Ariſtotle to vindicate the Odyſſey, if 
there were occaſion for it; for in all ages ſuch fables have found 
beliet. | 

Ver. 1. Me reach'd Folia's fhore.] It is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
what is truth from what is fiction in this relation: Diodorus, who 
was a Sicilian, ſpeaks of Æolus, and refers to this paſſage : © This 
« is that olus, (ſays he), who enteriained Ulyſſes in his voy» 


ce ages: he is reported to have been a pious and juſt prince, and 


given to hoſpitality, and therefore Pines &0415:ToiS, as Homer 
*« expreſſes it. But whence has the fable of his being the go- 


vernor of the winds taken its foundation? Euſtathius tells us, that 


he was a very wiſe man, and one who from long obſervation could 
ſoretell what weather was like to follow: others ſay he was an 
aſtronomer, and fudied chiefly the nature of the winds; and as 
Atlas from his knowledge in aſtrology was faid to ſuſtain the hea- 
vens; ſo ZEolus, from his experience and obſervation, was fabled 
to be the ruler or diſpoſer of the winds, But what explication can 
be given of this bag, in which he is ſaid to bind the winds ? Era- 
toſthenes, continues Euſtathius, ſaid pleaſantly, that we ſhall then 
find the places where Ulyfles voyaged, when we have diſcovered 
the artiſt, or cobler, 255 (zvric, who ſewed up this bag of the 
winds, But the reaſon of the fiction is ſuppoſed to be this: Æo- 
lus taught the uſe and management of ſails, and having foretold 
Ulyſſes from what quarter the winds would blow, he may be ſaid 


to have gathered them into a kind of incloſute, and retained them 


as uſe ſhould require. 


A a 2 At 
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This 

Ver. 5. Six blcon.ing you. Ard fix fair daughters.) Diodorus 
Siculus mentions the names of the fix ſons of ZE-lus, but is filent 
concerning his daughters, and therefore others, who can find myſ- 
teries in the plaineſt deſcription, aſſure us, that this not to be un- 
derſood hiſtorically, but allegorically : ZEolus repreſents the year, 


his twelve ch.1d:en are the twelve months, fix of which are fem le, 
to denote thoſe fix months in which the eart”. brings forth her 


fruits; by his fix ſons the other months are underſtood, in which 


the ſeed is ſown, or in which the herbs, truits, &c, are nour:ſhed 
in order to production; theſ: may therefore be called males, But 
this is to darken an aut! or into myſtery, not to explain him. Da- 
cier gives us another allegorical interpretation: the poct makes 
him the governor of the winds, and gives him twelve children; 
theſc denote the twelve principal winds; half of which children 
are males, half females; the males denote the winter winds, 
which as it weie brood upon the earth, and generate its increaſe ; 
the females thoſe warmer ſeafons of the year, when the more pro- 
lific winds blow, and make the ea:th tcem with fruitfulneſs: theſe 
children of Æolus are in continual feaſts in his palace; that is, 
the winds are continually fed by the exhalations from the earth, 
which may be called their food or nouriſhment : the brothers and 
ſiſters intermarry; this denotes the nature of the winds, which 
blow promiſcuouſly, and one wind unites itf-If with another from 
all quarters of the world indifferently : the brothers and \.ſters are 
ſaid to ſleep by night together; that is, the winds are uſually ſtill 


and calm, and as it were reſt together, at that ſeaſon, But what 


occaſion is there to have recourſe to an uncertain allegory, when 
ſuch great names as Polybius, Strabo, and Diodorus, aſſure us, 
that this relation is in fart true hiſtory ; and if there was really 
ſuch a king as olus, why might he not be a father of fix ſons 
and as many daughters? I ſhould prefer a plain hiſtory to a dark 
allegory, ; 

Ver. 9. All day they feaft | 

Aud mufic thro" the iſle reſounds, ] 

Homer was not unacquainted with the wonders related of this iſland 
of Lipara, „In this iſſand, (ſays Ariſtotle), a monument is re- 
« ported to be, of which they tell miracles: they aſſure us that 
« they hear iſſuing from it the ſound of timbrels or cymbals, 
« plainly 
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At night each pair on ſplendid carpets lay, 
And crown'd with love the pleaſures of the day. 


This happy port affords our wand'ring fleet 
A month's reception, and a fate retreat. 
Full oft' the monarch urge'd me to relate i 
The fall of Ilion, and the Grecian fate ; 
Full oft” I told: at length for parting mov'd; 
The king with mighty gifts my ſuit approv'd. 
The adverſe winds in leathern bags he brace'd, 
Compreſs'd their force, and lock'deach ſtruggling blaſt : 
For him the mighty fire of gods aſſign'd 21 
The tempeſt's lord, the tyrant of the wind; 
His word alone the liſt'ning ſtorms obey, 
To ſmooth the deep, or ſwell the foamy ſea, 


Theſe in my hollow ſhip the monarch hung, 25 
Securely fetter'd by a ſilver thong; 

But Zephyrus exempt, with triendly gales 

He charge d to fill, and guide the ſwelling ſails ; 
Rare gift! but oh, what gift to fools avails ! 


Nine proſp'rous days we ply'd the lab'ring oar ; 30 
The tenth preſents our welcome native {hore : 
The hills diſplay the beacon's friendly light, 
And riſing mountains gain upon our ſight, 


Then 


« plainly and diſtinctly.“ It is eaſy to perceive, that this is found» 
ed upon the noiſe the fires make which are incloſed in the caverns 
in this iſland, and that Homer alludes to the ancient name of it, 
which in the Phæacian language (Meloginin, as Bochart obſerves), 
ſignifies the land of thoſe who play upon inflruments. We learn 
from Callimachus, in his hymn to Diana, that Lipara was origi- 
nally called Meligounis. She (Diana) went to find out the Cy- 
% clops: the found them in Lipara, for that is the name the iſle 
** Now bears, but anciently it was called Meligonnis z they were 
© labouring a huge maſs of red-hot iron, &c.“ So that Homer is 
not all invent ion, but adapts his poetry to tradition and aneĩent flo- 
ry. Dacier, | 
Ver. 32. The bills diſplay the beacon's friendly ligbt.] Euſtathius 
obſerves, that theſe fircs were a kind of beacons kept continually 
burning, to direct navigators ; the ſmoke gave notice by day, the 
light of the flame by night, Ithaca was invironed with rocks, and 
Aaz _ conſquently 
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Then firſt my eyes, by watchful toils oppreſt, 

Comply'd to take the balmy gifts of reſt ; 35 

Then firſt my hands did from the rudder part, 

(So much the love of home poſſ-ſ;'d my heart) 

When lo! on board a fond debate aroſe ; 

What rare device thoſe veſſels might incloſe ? 

What ſum, what prize from olus I brought? 40 

Whilſt to his neighbour each expreſs'd his thought. 
Say, whence, ye gods, contending nations ſtrive 

W ho molt ſhall pleaſe, who moſt our hero give ? 

Long have his coffers groan'd with Trojan ſpoils ; 

Whilſt we, the wretched partn'ers of his toils, 45 

Reproach'd by want, our fruitleſs labours mourn, 

And only rich in barren fame return, 

Now Zolus, ye ſee, augments his ſtore : 

But come my friends, theſe myſtie gifts explore. 

They faid: and (oh curs'd fate!) the thongs unbound ! 

The guſhing tempeſt ſweeps the ocean round; 51 

Snatch'd in the whirl, the hurried navy flew, 

The ocean widen'd and the ſhores withdrew, 

Rous'd from my fatal ſleep, I long debate 

II ſtill to live, or deſp'rate plunge to fate: 55 

Thus doubting, proſtrate on the deck I lay, 

'Till all the coward thoughts of death gave way. 


conſequently there was a neceſſity for this care, to guide ſcafaring 
men to avoid thoſe rocks, and to point out the places of landing 
with ſecurity, 


V-r.g5. Vill to live, or deſp'rate plurge ta fate.] We ought not 
to inte: trom tis paſſage, that Homer thought a perſon might law- 
fully take away his own life to avoid the greateſt dangers ; what 
Ulyſſes nere ſpeaks ariſes trom the violence of a ſuiicen paſſion, 
and gives us a true picture o human nature: the wiſeit of men 
are not free from the infirmity 0! paſſi un, but reaſon correfts and 

ſubaues it. This is the caie n the inſtance before us; Ulyſſes nas 
ſo much of the man in him as to be liable to the paſſion of man; 


but ſo much virtue and wiſdom as to refrain and govern it, 


Meanw hile 


— 
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Meanwhile our veſſels plough the liquid plain, 

And ſoon the known Zolian coaſt regain, 

Our groans the rocks remurmur'd to the main, 6c 

We leap'd on ſbore, and with a ſcanty feaſt 

Our thirſt and hunger haſtily repreſs'd ; 

That done, two choſen heralds ſtrait attend 

Our ſecond progreſs to my royal friend : 

And him amidſt his jovial ſons we found; 6s 

The banquet ſtreaming, and the goblets crown'd : 

There humbly ſtopp'd with conſcious ſhame and awe, 

Nor nearer than the gate preſum'd to draw, 

But ſoon his ſons their well-known gueſt deſcry'd, 

And ſtarting from their couches londly cry'd, 70 

Ulyſſes here | what dæmon couldſt thou meet 

To thwart thy paſſage, and repel thy fleet ? 

Waſt thou not furniſh'd by our choiceſt care 

For Greece, for home, and all thy foul held dear? 

Thus they: in ſilence long my fate I mourn'd, 75 

At length theſe words with accent low return'd, 

Me, lock'd in ſleep, my ſaithleſs crew bereft 

Of all the bleſſings of your god like gift! 

But grant, oh grant our loſs we may retrieve : 

A favour you, and you alone can give. 80 
Thus I with art to move their pity try'd, 

And touch'd the youths ; but their ſtern ſire reply'd, 

Vile wretch, be gone ! this inſtant I command 

Thy fleet accurs'd to leave our hallow'd land, 


His 


Ver. $3. Vile wwretch, be gone! ——] This inhoſpitab'e cha- 
rafter oft Æolus may ſeem contrary to the hum4.ne diſpoſition 
which Homer before aſcribed to him; he therefore tells us, that 
Ulyſſes appeared to him ty be an object of divine vengeance, and 
that to give him aſſiſtance would be to act againſt tue Well or the 
gods, Bu, ovſerv:s Euſtathius, is noc this an Il choſen relation 
to be made to the Phæaclans, as the ciitics have remarkec, and 
might it not dete them trom afliſting a man whom ZEolus tad 


rejected as an enemy to the gods? He anſwers, that it was evident 


to 
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His baneful ſuit pollutes theſe bleſs'd abodes, 85 
W hoſe fate proclaims him hateful to the gods. 
Thus fierce he ſaid: we ſighing went our way. 
And with deſponding hearts put off to ſea, 
ne ſailors ſpent with toils their folly mourn, 
But mourn in vain ; no proſpect of return. 90 
Six days and nights a doubtſul courſe we ſteer, 
The next proud Lamos' ſtately tow'rs appear, 
And Læſtrigonia's gates ariſe diſtin in air. 
The ſhepherd quitting here at night the plain, 
Calls, to ſucceed his cares, the watchful ſa ain; 95 
But he that ſcorns the chains of ſleep to wear, 
And adds the herdſman's to the ſhepherd's care, 
So near the paſtures, and fo ſhort the way, 
His double toils may claim a double pay, 
And join the labours of the night and day. ico 


to the Phæacians that Ulyſſes was no longer under the diſpleaſu e 
of heaven, that the imprecations of Polypheme were fulfillel; he 
being to be tranſport=d 10 his own coun ry by ſtrangers, according 
to his prayer in the ninth of the Oazfſey, and conſequently the 
Pheacia's have nctuing io fear from the aſbſtance which they 
lend Ul ſſos. 

Ver. 94. The ſhepherd quitiing ber e at night the plain, &c.] This 
paſſige has been thought to be very difficult; but Euſtathius makes 
it intelligible : the laud of the Læſtrigons was fruitful, and fit for 
paſturage ; it was the practice to tend the ſheep by day, and the 
oxen by night; for it was infeſted by a kind of fly that was very 
grievous to the oxen by day, whereas the wool of the ſheep defend- 
ed them from it: and therefore the ſhepherds drove their oxen to 
paſture by night, If the ſame ſhepherd, who watched the ſheep 
by day, could paſs the night without ſleep, and attend the oxen, he 
performed a double duty, and conſequently merited a double re- 
ward, Homer ſays, that the ways of the night and day were near to 
each other, that is, the paſture of the ſheep and oxen, and the ways 
that led to them, were adjacent; for tne ſhepherd that drove his 
flocks home (or tic, as Homer expreſſes it), could call to 
to the herdſman, who drove his herds to paſture, cr Cs A, and 
be heard with eaſe, and therefore the roads muſt be adjoining. 


Within 
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Within a long receſs a bay there lies, 
Edge d round with cliffs high pointing to the ſkies; 
The jutting ſhores that ſwell on either ſide 
Contract its mouth, and break the ruthing tide, 
Our eager ſailors ſeize the fair retreat, 105 
And bound within the port their crowded fleet: 
For here retir'd the ſinking billows ſleep, 
And ſmiling calmneſs filver'd o'er the deep. 
I only in the bay refus'd to moor, 
And fix d, without, my halſers to the ſhore, 110 
From thence we climb'd a point, whoſe airy brow 
Commands the proſpect of the plains below: 
No tracks of beaſts, or ſigns of men we found, 
But ſmoky volumes rolling from the ground, 
Two with our herald thither we command, 115 
With ſpeed to learn what men poſſeſs d the land, 
They went, and kept the wheel's ſmooth beaten road 
Which to the city drew the mountain wood ; 
When lo ! they met, beſide a cryfial fpring, 
The daughter of Antiphates the king ; 120 


She 


Ver. 109. I only in the bay refus'd to moor. ] It may appear at the 
firſt view, that Ulyiies took more care of himſelf than of bis com- 
panions; and it may be aſked, why did he not reſtrein them from 
entering the bay, when his caution plainly ſhews that be was ap- 
prehenſive of danger? Had he more fear than the reſt of the com- 
pany; no; but a greater foreſight; a wiſe man provides as far as 
hes within his power againſt all contingencies, and the event ſhews, 
that his companions were raſh, and he wiſe to act with ſo much 
circumſpettion ; they ſlayed not for command, and therefore were 
juſtly puciſhed for acting precipitately without the ales of 
their general and king. 

Ver, 120. The daughter of Anti pbates, & c.] It is not evident from 
whence Ulyſſes had the knowledge of theſe particulats; the per- 
ſons whom he ſent to ſcarch the land periſhed in the attempt, or 
were deſtroyed by the Læſtrigons: how then could this relation be 
Wage to Ulyſſes ? It is probable that he had his information from. 


Circe 
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She to Artacia's ſilver ſtreams came down, 

(Artacia's ftreams alone ſupply the town:) 

The damſel they approach, and aſk'd what race 
The people were? who monarch of the place ? 
With joy the maid th' unwary ſtrangers heard, 125 
And ſhew'd them where the royal dome appear'd, 
They went ; but as they ent'ring ſaw the queen 

Of ſize enormous, and terrific mien, 

(Not yielding to ſome bulky mountain's height) 

A ſudden horrour ſtruck their aking fight. 130 
Swift at her call her huſband ſcour'd away 

To wreck his hunger on the deſtin'd prey ; 

One for his food the raging gtutton flew, 

But two ruſh'd out, and to the navy flew. 

Balk'd of his prey, the yelling monſter flies, 135 
And fills the city with his hideous eries ; | 
A ghafily band of giants hear the roar, 

And pouring down the mountains, croud the ſhore, 
Fragments they rend from off the craggy brow, 

And aath the runs of the imps below: 140 
The crackling veſſels burſt; hoarſe groans ariſe, 

And mingled horrours echo to the ſkies; 

The men, like fiſh, they ſtuck upon the flood, 

And cram'd their filthy throats with human food. 
Whilſt thus their fury rages at the bay, 145 
My ſword our cables cut, I call'd to weigh; 


And charge'd my men, as they from fate would fly, 


Each nerve to ſtrain, each bending oar to ply. 

The ſailors catch the word, their oars they ſeize, 
And ſweep with equal ſtrokes the ſmoky ſeas; 150 
Clear of the rocks th' impatient veſſel flies ; 

Whilſt in the port each wretch encumber'd dies, 


Circe or Calypſo, for Circe in the ſequel of the Odyſſey tells Ulyſ- 
ſes, that ſhe was acquainted with all the ſufferings that he had un- 
dergone by ſea; and if ſhe, as a goddeſs, knew his adventures, 
why might ſhe not relate to him theſe particulars ? 
With 
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With earneſt haſte my frighted ſailors preſs, 
While kindling tranſports glow'd at our ſucceſs ; 
But the ſad fate that did our friends deſtroy, 155 
Cool'd ev'ry breaſt, and damp'd the riſing joy. 

Now dropp'd our anchors in th' Aizan bay, 
Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the day ; 
Her mother Persè, of old ocean's ſtrain, 
Thus from the fun deſcended, and the main; 160 
(From the ſame lineage tern Aztes came, 
The fair-fam'd brother of th' enchantreſs dame) 
 Goddeis, and queen, to whom the pow'rs belong 
Of dreadful magic, and commanding ſong, 
Some god directing, to this peaceful bay 165 
Silent we came, and melancholy lay, 
Spent and o'erwatch'd, Two days and nights roll'd on, 
And now the third ſucceeding morning ſhone, 
I climb'd a cliff, with ſpear and ſword in hand, 
W hoſe ridge o'erlook'd a ſhady length of land; 170 
To learn it avght of mortal works appear, 
Or chearful voice of mortal ſtrike the ear. 
From the high point I mark'd, in diſtant view, 
A ſtream of curling ſmoke, aſcending blue, 
And ſpiry tops, the tufted trees above, 175 
Of Circe's palace boſom'd in the grove, | 

Thither to haſte, the region to explore, 
Was firſt my thought : bur ſpeeding back to ſhore 
I deem'd it beſt to viſit firſt my crew, 
And ſend out ſpies the dubious coaſt to view, 180 


Ver. 169. 1 climb'd a df J Ulyſſes himſelf here takes a 
general view of the iſland, but ſends his companions for a more 
particular information this was neceſſary to introduce the follow- 
ing ſtory, and give it an air of probability; if he had made the ex- 
periment in his own perſon, his virtue would have been proof a- 
gainſt the ſorceries of Circe, and conſequently there could not have 
deen room for a deſcription of her enchantments. Zuſtatb i us. 


As 
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As down the hill I ſolitary go, 

Some pow'r divine who pities human woe, 

Sent a tall ſtag, deſcending from the wood, 

To cool his fervour in the cryſtal flood; 

Luxuriant on the wave- worn bank he lay, 185 
Stretch'd forth, and panting in the ſunny ray. 

J lanch'd my ſpear, and with a ſudden wound 
Tranſpierce'd his back, and fix'd him to the ground, 
He falls, and mourns his fate with human cries: 199 
Thro' the wide wound the vital ſpirit flies. 

I drew, and caſting on the river fide 2 


234 


The bloody ſpear, his gather'd feet I try'd 

With twining oſiers, which the bank ſupply'd. 

An ell in length the pliant wiſp I weav'd, 195 

And the huge body on my ſhoulders heav'd: 

Then leaning on the ſpear with both my hands, 

Up bore my load, and preſs'd the finking ſands 

With weighty ſteps, till at the ſhip I threw 

The welcome burden, and beſpoke my crew. 200 
Chear up, my friends ! it is not yet our fate 

To glide with ghoſts thro' Pluto's gloomy gate. 

Food in the deſert land, behold ! is giv'n, 

Live, and enjoy the providence of heav'n. 
The joytul crew ſurvey his mighty ſize, 

And on the future banquet fealt their eyes, 205 

As huge in length extended lay the beaſt ; 

Then waſh their hands, and haſten to the feaſt. 

There, ttill the ſetting ſun rol.'d down the light, 

They fat indulging in the genial rite. 

When ev'ning roſe, and darkneſs cover'd o'er 210 

The face of things, we flept along the ſhore, 

But when the roſy morning warm'd the eaſt, 

My men I ſummon'd, and theſe words addreſt. 
Followers and friends ? attend what I propoſe : 

Ye ſad companions of Ulyſſes' woes! *\: 82S 
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We know not here what land before us lies, 
Or to what quarter now we turn our eyes, 
Or where the ſun ſhall ſet, or where ſhall riſe, 
Here let us think (if thinking be not vain) 
If any counſel, any hope remain. 

Alas! from. yonder promontory's brow, 

I view'd the coaſt, a region flat and low 
An iſle incircled with the boundleſs flood 
A length of thickets, and entangled wood, 
Some ſmoke I ſaw amid the foreſt riſe, 

And all around it only ſeas and ſkies ! 


Wich broken hearts my ſad companions ſtood ; 


Mindful of Cyclops and his human food, 

And horrid Læſtrigons, the men of blood, 

Preſaging tears apace began to rain ; 

But tears in mortal miſeries are vain, 

In equal parts I ſtraight divide my band, 

And name a chief each party to command; 

I led the one, and of the other ſide 

Appointed brave Eurylochus the guide 

Then in the brazen helm the lots we throw, 

And fortune caſts Eurylochus to go: 

He march'd, with twice eleven in his train : 

Penſive they march, and penſive we remain, 
The palace in a woody vale they found, 


High rais'd of ſtone ; a ſhaded ſpace around: 
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240 


Ver, 220. F ary counſel, any bote remain] This expreſſion may 
be thought unworthy of the mouth of a hero, and ſerve only to 
cauſe his companions to deſpair ; but in reality it bas a double ef- 
fect; it gives us a lively picture of human nature, which in the 
greateſt men will ſhew ſome degrees of ſenſibility, and at the ſame 
time it arm: his friends againſt ſurpriſe, and ſets the danger they 
are in full before their eyes, that they may procecd with due cir- 
cumſpection. We do not find that Ulyſſes abandons himſelf to de- 
ſpair; he ſtill acts like a brave man, but joins wiſdom with brave- 
xy, and proceeds at once with the caution of a philoſopher, and 


the ſpirit of a hero, 
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Where mountain wolves and brindled lions roam, 
(By magic tam'd) familiar to the dome, 
With gentle blaniſhment our men they meet, 
And wag their tails, and fawning lick their feet, 245 
As from ſore fealt a man returning late, 
His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, 
Rejoicing round, ſome morſe] to receive, 
(Such as the good man ever uſed to give.) 
Domeſtic thus the griſly beaſts drew near; 259 
They gaze with wonder, not unmix'd with fear, 
Now on the threſhold of the dome they Rood, 
And heard a voice reſounding thro' the wood: 
Place'd at her loom within, the goddeſs ſung ; 
The vaulted roofs and ſolid pavement rung, 255 
O'er the fair web the riſing figures ſhine, 
Immortal labour i worthy hands divine, 
Polites to the reſt the queſtion mov'd, 
(A gallant leader, and a man I lov'd.) 

What voice celeſtial, chanting to the loom 260 
(Or nymph, or goddeſs) echoes from the room? 
Say ſhall we ſeek acceſs? With that they call; 
And wide unfold the portals of the hall. 

The goddeſs riſing, aſks her gueſts to ſtay, 
Who blindly follow where ſhe leads the way. 265 
Eurylochus alone of all the band, 
Suſpecting fraud, more prudently remain'd. 
On thrones around with downy cov'rings grace'd, 
With ſemblance fair th' unhappy men ſhe place'd. 
Milk newly preſs'd, the facred flour of wheat, 270 
And honey freſh, and Pramnian wines the treat: 
But venom'd was the bread, and mix'd the bowl, 
With drugs of force to darken all the foul : 
Soon in the luſcious feaſt themſelves they loſt, 
And drank oblivion of their native coaſt, 275 
Inſtant her circhng wand the goddeſs waves, 
To hogs transforms em, and the ſy receives, 


No 
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No more was ſeen the human form divine; 

Head, face, and members, briſtle into ſwine : 

Still curſt with ſenſe, their minds remain alone, 280 

And their own voice affrights them when they groan, 

Meanwhile the goddeſs in diſdain beſtows 

The maſt and acorn, brutal food! and ſtrows 

The fruits of cornel, as their feaſt, around ; 

Now prone and grov'ling on unſav'ry ground, 295 
Eurylochus with penſive ſteps and ſlow, 

Aghaſt returns; the meſſenger of woe, 

And bitter fate. To ſpeak he made eſſay 

In vain eſſay'd, nor would his tongue obey, 

His ſwelling heart deny'd the words their way : 290 

But ſpeaking tears the want of words ſupply, 

And the full ſoul burſts copious from his eye. 

Affrighted, anxious for our fellows fates, 

We preſs to hear what ſadly he relates. 


Ver. 278. Ne more was ſeen the human form divine, &c. ] Longinus 
here reports a criticiſm of Zoi'us ; he is very pleaſant upon this 
transformation of the companions of Ulyſſes, and calls them the 
% ſqueaking pigs of Homer; we may gather from this inſtance 
the nature of his criticiſms, and conjecture that they tended to 
turn the fineſt incidents of Homer into ridicule. Burleſque was 
bis talent, and inſtead of informing the reaſoa by pointing cut the 
errors of the poem, his only aim was to make his readers laugh; 
but he drew upon himſelf the indignetion of all the learned world: 
he was known by the name of the vile Thracian ſave, and lived 
in great wait and poverty; and poſterity profecutes his memory 
with the ſame animoſiiy, The man was really very learned, as 
Dionyſius Halicarnallus informs us: his mora's were never re- 
proached, and yet, as Vitruvius relates, he was crucified by Pio- 
lemy, or, as others write, ſtoned to death, or burnt alive at Smyr- 
na; fo that his only crime was his defamation of Homer: a tra- 
gical inſtance of the great value which was ſet upon his poetry by 


antiquity, and of the danger of attacking a celebrated author with 
Malice and envy. | 
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We went, Ulyſſes ! (ſuch was thy command) 295 
Thro' the lone thicket, and the deſert land. ] 
A 


Ver. 295, &c. We vent, Ulyſſes ! (ſuch awas thy command, )] We 
have here a very lively picture of a perſon in a great fright, which 
was admired, obſerves Euſtarhius, by the ancients, There is not | 
only a remarkable harmony in the flowing of the poetry, but the , 
very manner of ipcaking repreſents the diſorder of the ſpeaker ; he : 
is in too great an emotion to introcuce his ſpeech by any preface; 
he breaks at once into it, without preparation, as if he could not 
ſoon enough deliver his thoughts Longinus quotes theſe lines as 
an inſtance of the great judęement of Homer : there is no'hing, 
ſays that critic, which gives more life to diſccurſe, than the taking 
away the connections and con unctions; when-the diſcourſe is not 
bound together and embarraſſed, it walks and ſlides along of itſelf, 
and will want very little oftentimes of going faſter even than the 
thought of the orator : thus in Xenophon. “ Joining their buck- 
lers, t. ey gave back, they fought, they flew, they dy'd — 
ther; of the ſame nature is that of Eurylochus, 


We went, Ulyſſes—ſuch was thy command 
Acceſs we ſought—nor was acceſs deny'd : 
Radiant ſhe came—the portzls open'd wide, &c, 
I only wait behind—of all the train; 

J waited lohg—and ey'd the doors in vain : 
The reft are vaniſh'd—none repaſs'd the gate. 


Theſe periods thus cut off, and yet pronounced with precipitation, 


are ſizus of a lively ſoriow ; which at the ſame time hinders, yet 
forces nim to ſpeak, 


Many ſuch ſudden tranſitions are to Le found in Virgil, of equal 
beauty with this of Homer: 


“ Me, me, inquam qui feci, in me convertite tela.“ 
Here the poet ſhews the earneſtneſs of the ſpeaker, who is in ſo 
much haſte to ſpeak, that his thoughts run to the end of the ſen- 
tence almoſt before his tangue can begin it, Thus Ackemenides 
in his flight from the Cyclops, 
* 
we Per ſidera teſtor, 


Per ſoperos, atque hoc cœli ſpirabile lumen, 
% Tollite me, Teucti.“ 


Here the poet makes no connection with the preceding diſcourſe, 
| - : but 
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A palace in a woody vale we found 
Brown with dark foreits, and with ſhades around. 


but leaves out the inguit, to expreſs the precipitation and terror of 
Achemenides, 

But our countryman Spenſer has equalled, if not ſurpaſſed theſe 
great poets of antiquity, in painiing a figure of ter ot in the ninth 
canto of the Fairy Queen, Where Sir Treviſan flies from deſpair. 


He anſwer'd nought at all: but adding new 

Fear to his firſt amazement, ſtaring wide 

With ſtony eyes, and heartleſs hcllow hue, 

Afﬀtoniih'd ſtood, as one that had eſpy'd 

Infernal furies, with their chains unty'd ; 

Him yet again, and yet again beſpake 

The gentl- knight; who nought to him reply'd ; 

But trembiing ev'ry join did inly quake, 

And falt'ring tongue, at lat theſe words ſeem'd forth to 
Make, ä 

For God's dear love, Sir Knight, do me not ſtay, 

For lo! he comes, he comes, faſt after me, 

Eft looking back, would fain have run away, 


The deſciiption ſets the figure full before our eyes; he ſpeaks ſhort, 
and in broken and interrupted periods, which excellently repreſent 


the agony of his thoughts; and when he is a lictle more confirmed 
and emboldened, he proceeds, 


And am I now in ſafety ſure, quoth he, 

From him who would have forced me to die? 
And is the point of death now turn'd from me? 
Then I may tell this hapleſs hiſtory, 


We fee he breaks out into interrogations, which, as Longinus ob- 
ſerves, gives great motion, ſtrength, and action to diſcuurie, If 
the poet had proceeded ſimply, the expreſſion had not been equal 
to the occaſion; but by theſe ſhort queſtions, he gives ſtrength to 
it, and ſhews the diſorder of the ſpeaker, by the ſudden tarts and 
vehemence of the periods, The whole canto of Ceipair is a piece 
of inimitable poetry; the picture of Sir Treviſan has a general re- 
ſemblance to this of Eurylochus, and ſecms to have been cepicd 
after it, as will appear upon compariſon, 
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A voice celeſtial echo'd from the dome, | 
Or nymph, or goddeſs, chanting to the loom. 309 
Acceſs we ſought, nor was acceſs deny'd : 
Radiant ſhe came ; the portals open'd wide : 
The goddeſs mild invites the gueſts to ſtay : 
They blindly follow where ſhe leads the way. 
I only wait behind of all the train; 305 
J waited long, and ey'd the doors in vain : 
The reſt are vaniſh'd, none repaſs'd the gate; 
And not a man appears to tell their fate. 
I heard, and inſtant o'er my ſhoulders flung 
The belt in which my weighty falchion hung; 310 
(A beamy blade) then ſeiz'd the bended bow, 
And bade him guide the way, reſolv'd to go. 
He, proſtrate falling, with both hands embrace'd 
My knees, and weeping thus his ſuit addreſs'd. 
O king belov'd of Jove ! thy ſervant ſpare, 315 
And ah, thyſelf the raſh attempt forbear ! 
Never, alas! thou never ſhalt return, 
Or ſee the wretched for whoſe loſs we mourn, 
With what remains from certain ruin fly, | 
And ſafe the few not fated yet to die, 320 


Ver. 313. With both hands embrace d my knees —] The cha- 
racter of Eurylochus, who had married Climene the filter of Ulyſ- 
ſes, is the character of a brave man, who, being witneſs to the 
dreadful fate of his companions, is diffident of himſelf, and judges 
that the only way to conquer the danger is to fly from it. To fear 
upon fuch an occaſion, obſerves Dacier, is not cowardice, but wiſ- 
dom. But what is more remarkable in this deſcription, is the art 
of Homer in inſerting the charaQter of a brave man under ſo great 
a conſternation, to ſet off the character of Ulyſſes, who knows how 
at once to be bold and wiſe; for the more terrible and deſperate 
the adventure is repreſented by Eurylochus, the greater appears the 

intrepidity of Ulyſſes, who, truſting to his own wiſdom, and the 
 afſiſtance of the gods, has the courage to attempt it, 
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I anſwer'd ſtern, Inglorious then remain, 
Here feaſt and loiter, and deſert thy train, 
Alone, unfriended- will I tempt my way; 
The laws of fate compel, and I obey. 
This ſaid, and ſcornful turning from the ſhore 325 
My haughty ſtep, I ſtalk'd the valley o'er, 


Till now approaching nigh the magic bow'r, 


Where dwelt th' enchantreſs {kill'd in herbs of pow'r; 
A form divine forth iſſu'd from the wood, 

(Immortal Hermes with the golden rod) 330 
In human ſemblance. On his bloomy face 

Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, with each op'ning grace, 

He ſciz'd my hand, and gracious thus began. 

Ah whither roam'ſt thou much enduring man! 

O blind to fate! what led thy ſteps to rove 335 
The horrid mazes of this magic grove ? 

Each friend you ſeek in yon' incloſure lies, 

All lo their form, and habitants of ſties. 


Ver. 32t. = Ingloricus then remain, 
Here feaſt and loiter ] 
This expreſſion is uſed ſarcaſtic Ily by Ulyſſes, ard in deriſion of 
his fears. Dacier remarks, that Ulyſſes having not ſeen wnat is 
related by Eurylochus, believes his refuſal to return, proceeds tom 
his faint-heartedneſs: an inſtince, adds ſhe, that we trequently 
form .-rong judgements of mens actions, when we are ignorant of 
the motives of them, I confeſs I am of opinion, that thee is 
ſome degree of cowardice in the character ot Euryloctns: a man 
truly brave would not expreſs ſuch confuſion and terror, in any ex- 
tremity ; he is not to be inſpirited either by Ulyſſes, or the exam- 
ple of his other companions, as appears from the ſeque!, inſomuch 
that Ulyſſes threatens to kill him for a coward z this prevails over 
his firſt fears, and he ſubmits to meet a future danger, merely to 
avoid one that is preſent, What makes this obſervation more juſt 
is, that we never ſee a brave man drawn by Homer or Virgil in 
ſuch faint colours ; but they always diſcover a preſence of mind up- 
en all emergencies, 


Think'ſt 
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Think'ſt thou by wit to model their eſcape? 
Sooner {halt thou, a ſtranger to thy ſhape, 340 
Fall prone their equal: firſt thy danger know, 
Then take the antidote the gods beſtow. 
The plant I give thro' all the direful bow'r 
Shall guard thee, and avert the evil hour. 
Now hear her wicked arts. Before thy eyes 345 
The bowl ſhall ſparkle, and the banquet riſe; 
Take this, nor from the faithleſs fealt abſtain, 
For temper'd drugs and poiſon ſhall be vain. 
Soon as ſhe ſtrikes her wand, and gives the word, 
Draw forth and brandiſh thy refulgent ſword, 350 
And menace death: thoſe menaces ſhall move 
Her alter'd mind to blandiſhment and love. 
Nor ſhun the bleſſing proffer'd to thy arms, 
Aſcend her bed, and taſte celeſtial charms : 
So ſhall thy tedious toils a reſpite find, 355 
And thy loſt friends return to human kind. 
But ſwear her ficſt by thoſe dread oaths that tie 
The pow'rs below, the bleſſed in the ſky; 
Leſt to thee naked ſecret fraud be meant, 
Or magic bind thee, cold and impotent. 360 

Thus while he ſpoke, the ſov'reign plant he drew, 
W here on th' all-bearing earth unmark'd it grew, 
And ſhew'd its nature and its wond'rous pow'r : 
Black was its root, but milky-white the flow'r ; 
Moly the name, to mortals hard to find, 365 
But all is eaſy to th' ætherial kind, 
This Hermes gave, then gliding off the glade, 
Shot to Olympus frem the woodland ſhade, 

While full of thought, revolving fates to come, 
I ſpeed my paſſage to th' enchanted dome: 370 
Arriv'd, before the lofty gates I ſtay'd; 
The lofty gates the goddeſs wide diſplay'd; 
She leads before, and to the feaſt invites; 
1 follow ſadly to the magic rites, 
; | Radiant 
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Radiant with ſtarry ſtuds, a ſilver ſeat f 375 
Receiv'd my limbs; a footſtool eas'd my feet, 
She mix'd the potion, fraudulent of ſoul ; 
The poiſon mantled in the golden bowl, 
I took, and quaff'd it, confident in heav'n : 
Then wav'd the wand, and then the word was giv'n; 
Hence to thy fellows! (dreadful the began) 381 
Go, be a beaſtI—I heard and yet was man, 
Then ſudden whirling like a waving flame, 
My beamy falchion, I aſſault the dame. 
Struck with unuſual fear, ſhe trembling cries, 385 
She faints, ſhe falls; ſhe lifts her weeping eyes. 
What art thou? ſay! from whence, from whom 
you came ? | 
O more than human! tell thy race, thy. name, 
Amazing ſtrength, theſe poiſons to ſuſtain ! 
Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain, 399 
Or art thou he? the man to come (foretold 
By Hermes pow'rful with the wand of gold) 
The man from Troy, who wander'd ocean round; 
The man for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 


"Ver. 379. I tock, and guaff'd it, confident in beav' n.] It may be 
aſked if Ulyſſes is not as culpable as his companivns, in drinking 
this potion? Where lies the difference? and how is the allegory 
carried on, when Ulyſſes yields to the ſolicitation of Circe, that is 
Pleaſure, and indulges, not reſiſts his appetites ? The moral ot the 
fable is, that all pleaſure is not unlawtul, but tne exceſs ef it: we 
may enjoy, provided it be with moderation, Ulyſſes does not taſte 
till he is fortified againſt it; whereas his companions yielded with- 
out any care or circumſpection; they indulged their appetites only; 
Ulyſſes takes merely out of a deſite to deliver his aſſociates: he 
makes himſelf maiter of Circe, or pleaſure, and is not in the 
power of it, and enjoys it upon his own terms; they are ſlaves to 
it, and out of a capacity ever to regain their fret dom but by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Uiyſſes, The general mora! of the whole fable of Cir- 
ce is, that plea ure is as dreadſul an enemy as danger, and a Circe 
as hard to be conquzred as a Polyfheme. 


Ulyfles ? 
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Ulyſſes ? oh ! thy threat'ning fury ceaſe, 395 

Sheath thy bright ſword, and join our hands in peace; 

Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine, 

And love, and love-born confidence be thine, 

And how, dread Circe ! (furious I rejoin) 

Can love, and love-born confidence be mine! 400 

Beneath thy charms when my companions groan, 

Transform'd to beaſts, with accents not their own. 

O thou of fraudful heart ! ſhall I be led 

To ſhare thy feaſt-rites, or aſcend thy bed; 

That, all unarm'd, thy vengeance may have vent, 405 

And magic bind me, cold and impotent? 

Celeſtial as thou art, yet ſtand deny'd ; 

Or ſwear that oath by which the gods are ty'd, 

Swear, in thy ſoul no latent frauds remain, 

Swear, by the vow which never can be vain, 410 

The goddeſs ſwore : then ſeiz'd my hand, and led 

To the ſweet tranſports of the genial bed. 

Miniſtrant to their queen, with buſy care 

Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare; 
Nymphs 


Shall I be led 
To ſhare thy feaſft-rites———] 

Euſtathius obſerves, that we have here the picture of a man truly 
wiſe, who, when pleaſure courts him to indulge his appetites, not 
only knows how to abſtain, but ſuſpects it to be a bait to draw him 
into ſome inconveniencies : a maa ſhould never think himſelf in 
ſecurity in the huſe of a Circe, It may be added, that theſe ap- 
prehenſions of UlyſT:s are not without a foundation; from this in- 
ter.ourſe with thai: god eſs, Telegonus ſprung, who accidentally 


Ver, 403. 
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New his father Ul, ſſes, ; t 
Ver. 414. Four faichful bandmaids, &c,)] This large deſcription h 

of the entertainment in the palace of Circe, is particularly judici- d 

_ ous; Ulyſſes is in a houſe of. pleaſure, and the poet dwells upon = 
it, and ſhews how every circumſtance c:ntribu.es to promote and 2 
advance it, The attendants are all nymphs, and the bath and per- 1 
fumes uſher in the feaſt and wines, The tour verſes that follow, u 


are omitted by Dacier, and they are marked in Euſtathius as ſu- 
| pe:flucus; 
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Or the fair offspring of the ſacred floods. 
One o'er the couches painted carpets threw, 
Whole purple luſtre glow'd againſt the view: 
White linen lay beneath. Another place'd 
The ſilver ſtands with golden flaſkets grace'd : 
With dulcet bev'rage this the beaker crown'd, 
Fair in the midſt, with gilded cups around : 
That in the tripod o'er the kindled pile 

The water pours ; the bubbling waters boil: 
An ample vaſe receives the ſmoking wave; 
And, in the bath prepar'd, my limbs I lave: 
Reviving ſweets repair the mind's decay, 

And take the painful ſenſe of toil away. 

A veſt and tunic o'er me next ſhe threw, 


Freſh from the bath and dropping balmy dew ; 


Then led and place'd me on the ſov'reign ſeat, 
With carpets ſpread ; a footſtool at my feet, 
The golden ew'r a nymph obſequious brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool tranflucent ſprings ; 
With copious water the bright vaſe ſupplies 
A ſilver laver of capacious ſize, 

I wath'd, The table in fair order ſpread, 
They heap the glitt'ring cavilters with bread ; 
Viands of various kinds allure the tatlte, 

Of choiceſt fort and ſavour, rich repaR ! 
Circe in vain invites the feaſt to ſhare 

Abſent I ponder, and abſorpt in care: 


295 


Nymphs ſprung from fountains, or from ſhady woods, 


46 


420 


425 


430 


435 


440 


perfluous ; bey are to be found in other parts of the Odyſſey ; but 
that, I confeſs, would be no argument why they ſhould not ſtand 
here, (ſuc: repetitions being frequent in Homer), if they had a 
due propriety, but they contain a tautology. We ſee before a table 
ſpread for tie entertainment of Ulyſſes, why then ſhould that cir. 
cumſtance be repeated? If they are omitted, there will no chaſm or 
incoherence appear, and therefore probably they were not origiLally 


Inſerted here by Homer. 
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While ſcenes of woe roſe anxious in my breaſt 

The queen beheld me, and theſe words addreſt. 
Why ſits Ulyſſes filent and apart, 445 

Some hoard of grief cloſe harbour'd at his heart ? 

Untouch'd befcre thee ſtand the cates divine, 

And unregarded laughs the roſy wine, 

Can yet a doubt, or any dread remain, 

When ſworn that cath which never can be vain? 450 
I anſwer'd, Goddeſs! humane is thy breaſt, 

By juſtice ſway'd, by tender pity preſt : 

Til fits it me, whoſe friends are ſunk to beaſts, 

To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feaſts. 

Me would'ſt thou pleaſe ? for them thy cares employ, 

And them to me reſtore, and me to joy, 456 

With that, ſhe parted : in her potent hand 

She bore the virtue of the magic wand, 

Then haſt'ning to the ſties ſet wide the door, 


Urge'd forth, and drove the briſtly herd before; 460 


Unwieldy, out they ruſh'd, with general cry, 
Enormous beaſts diſhoneſt to the eye. 

Now touch'd by connter-charms, they change agen, 
And ſtand majeſtic, and recall'd to men. 

Thoſe hairs of late that briltled ev'ry part, 465 
Fall off ; miraculous effe& of art ! 

Till all the form in full proportion riſe, 

More young, more large, more graceful to my eyes. 
They ſaw, they knew me, and with eager pace 
Clung to their maſter in a long embrace : 470 


Ver, 468, Moe young — more graceful to my cyes.] Homer ex- 
cellently carries on his allegory : he intends by this expreſſion of 
the enlargement of the beauty of Ulyſſes's companions, to teach 
that men who turn from an evil courſe, into the paths of virtue, 
excel even themſelves; having learned the value of virtue from the 
miſeries they ſuffered in purſuit of vice, they become new men, 
and as it were enjoy a ſecond life, Fuſtathins, 
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Sad, pleaſing fight! with tears each eye ran o'er, 
And ſobs of joy re-echo'd thro' the bow'r : 

Ev'n Circe wept, her adamantine heart 

Felt pity enter, and ſuſtain'd her part, 


Son of Laertes ! (then the queen began) 475 


Oh much-enduring, much-experience'd man! 
Haſte to thy veſſel on the ſea-beat ſhore, 
Unload thy treaſures, and the gally moor; 
Then bring thy friends, ſecure from future harms, 
And in our grottoes ſtow thy ſpoils and arms, 480 
She ſaid. Obedient to her high command 
I quit the place, and haſten to the ſtrand, 
My ſad companions on the beach I found, 
Their wiſtſul eyes in floods of ſorrow drown'd. 
As from freſh paſtures and the dewy field 485 
(When loaded cribs their ev'ning banquet yield) 
The lowing herds return; around them throng 
With leaps and bounds their late-impriſon'd young, 
Ruſh to their mothers with unruly joy, 
And echoing hills return the tender cry : 490 
So round me preſs'd exulting at my fight, 
With cries and agonies of wild delight, 
The weeping ſailors ; nor leſs fierce their joy 
Than if return'd to Ithaca from Troy. 
Ah maſter ! ever honour'd, ever dear, 495 
(Theſe tender words on ev'ry fide I hear) 
What other joy can equal thy return ? 
Not that lov'd country for whoſe fight we mourn, 
The ſoil that nurs'd us, and that gave us breath: 
But ah ! relate our loſt companions death. 500 
I anſwer'd chearful. Haſte, your gally moor, 

And bring ovr treaſures and our arms aſhore : 
Thoſe in yon hollow caverns let us lay; 
Then riſe and follow where I lead the way, 
Your fellows live : believe your eyes, and come, 505 
To take the joys of Circe's ſacred dome, 

Vor. I. Cc With 
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With ready ſpeed the joy ful crew obey : 
Alone Eurylochus perſuades their tay, 
Whither (he cry'd) ah whither will ye run? 
Seek ye to meet thoſe evils ye ſhou'd ſhun ? 510 
Will you the terrours of the dome explore, 
In ſwine to grovel, or in lions roar, 
Or wolf-like how! away the midnight hour 
In dreadful watch around the magie bow'r ? 
Remember Cyclops, and his bloody deed; 515 
The leader's raſhneſs made the ſoldiers bleed. 
I heard incens'd, and firit reſolv'd to ſpeed 
My flying falchion at the rebel's head, 
Dear as he was, by ties of kindred bound, 
This hand had ftretch'd him breathieſs on the ground; 
But all at once my interpoſing train $21 
For mercy pleaded, nor could plead in vain, | 
Leave here the man who dares his prince deſert, 
Leave to repentance and his own ſad heart, 
To guard the ſhip. Seek we the ſacred ſhades 5325 
Of Circe's palace; where Ulyſſes leads. 
This with one voice declar'd the riſing train 
Left the black veſſel by the murm'ring main. 
Shame touch'd Eurylochus's alter'd breaſt, 
He fear'd my threats, and followd with the reſt. 530 
Meanwhile the goddeſs, with indulgent cares 
And ſocial joys, the late transform'd repairs; 
The bath, the feaſt, their fainting ſoul renews ; 
Rich 1n refulgent robes, and dropping balmy dews : 
Bright'ning with joy their eager eyes behold 535 
Each other's face, and each his tory told; 
Then guſhing tears the narrative confound, 


And with their ſobs the vaulted roofs reſound. 
When huſh'd their paſſion, thus the goddeſs cries 5 | 


Ulyſſes, taught by labours to be wile ; 540 
Let this ſhort memory of grief ſuffice. | 
11171 | | To 
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To me are known the various woes ye bore, 

In ſtorms by ſea, in perils on the ſhore; 

Forget whatever was in fortune's pow'r, 

And ſhare the pleaſures of this genial hour. $45 
Such be your minds as e'er ye left your coaſt, 

Or learn'd to ſorrow for a country loſt. 

Exiles and wand'rers now, where-e'er ye go, 

Too faithful memory renews your woe; 


The cauſe remov'd, habitual griefs remain, 550. 


And the ſoul ſaddens by the uſe of pain. 

Her kind intreaty mov'd the gen'ral breaſt; 
Tir'd with long toil, we willing ſunk to reſt, 
We ply'd the banquet, and the bowl we crown'd, 
Till the full circle of the year came round. 555 
But when the ſeaſons, following in their train, 
Brought back the months, the days, and hours again; 
As from a lethargy at once they riſe, 
And urge their chief with animating cries, 
Ils this, Ulyſſes, our inglorious lot? 560 
And is the name of Ithaca forgot ? 
Shall never the dear land in proſpect riſe, 
Or the lov'd palace glitter in our eyes ? 

Melting I heard; yet till the ſun's decline 


Prolong'd the feaſt, and quaff d the roſy wine: 365 


But when the ſhades came on at ev'ning hour, 
And all lay ſlumb'ring in the duſky bow'r ; 
I came a ſuppliant to fair Circe's bed, 
The tender moment feiz'd, and thus I ſaid. 
Be mindful, goddeſs, of thy promiſe made; 370 
Muſt ſad Ulyſſes ever be delay'd ? 
Around their lord my ſad companions mourn, 
Each breaſt beats homeward, anxious to return : 
If but a moment parted from thy eyes, 
Their tears flow round me and my heart complies, 
Go then (ſhe cry'd) ah go! yet think not I, 576 
Not Circe, but the fates your wiſh deny, 
Cc 2 Ah 
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Ah hope not yet to breathe thy native air ! 

| Far other journey firſt demands thy care; 

To tread th' uncomfortable paths beneath, 580 
| 

| 


| And view the realms of darkneſs and of death, 


Ver. 579. Far other j Journey 
To tread th uncomfyr!able paths beneath. ] 

There ſhould in all the epiſodes of epic poetry appear a convenience, 
if not a neceſſity of every incident; it may therefore be aſked what 
| neceſſity there is for this deſcent of Ulyſes into bell, to conſult the 
ſhade of Tircfias ? C-uld noi Circe, who was a goddeſs, diſcover 
| | to him all the fu ure contingencies of his life? Euſtathivs excel- 
| 
| 


len ly an ſwers this objection ; Circe declares to Ulyſſes the neceſſi- 
ty of conſulting Tireſias, that he may learn from the mouth of 
that prophet, that his death was to be from the ocean; ſhe acts 
thus in order to diſpoſe him to ſtay with her, after his return from 
the regions of the dead: or if ſhe cannot perſuade him to ſtay with 
her, that the may at leaſt ſecure him from returning to her rival 
Calvpſc z ſhe had promiſed immortality, but by this deſcent, he 
will learn that it is decreed that he ſhould :eccive his death from 
the ocean; for he died by the bone of a ſea-fiſh called Xiphias, 
Her love for UlyſT:s induces her not to make the diſcovery herſelf, 
for it was evident ſhe would not find credit, but Ulyſſes would im- 
pute it to het love, and the defire ſhe had to deter him from leay- 
ing her iſland. This will appear more probable, if we obſerve the 
conduct of Circe in tbe future parts of the Odyſſey: ſhe relates to 
him the dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, of the oxen of Phebus, 
and the Sirens ; but ſays nothing concerning his death: this like - 
wiſe gives an air of probability to the rel.tion, The iſle of Circe 
was adjvining to Scylla and Charybdis, and conſequently ſhe may be 
ſuppoſed to be acquainted with thoſe places, and give an account 
of them to Ulyſſes with exactneſs, but ſhe leaves the decrees of 
heaven and the fate of Ulyſſes to the narration of the prophet, it 
beſt ſuitiog tis char & r to ſec into ſuturity, By the deſcent of 
Ulyſſes into hell may be ſignified, that a wiſe man ought to be ig- 
norant of nothing; that he ought to aſcend in though: into heaven, 
and under and the heavenly appearances, and be acquainted with 
What is ontained in the bowels of the earth, and bring to light the 
| ſecrets of nature: that he ought to know the nature of the ſou!, 


what it ſuffers, and how it aQts after it is ſeparated from the body. 
Euflathius, 
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There ſeek the Theban bard, depriv'd of ſight; 
Within, irradiate with prophetic light; | 

) To whom Perſephone, entire and whole, | 
Gave to retain th* unſeparated ſoul : 585 1 

The reſt are forms, of empty Æther made; | 

Impaſſive ſemblance, and a flitting thade. 

Struck at the word, my very heart was dead: 
Penſive I fat ; my tears bedew'd the bed; 3 
To hate the light and life my ſoul begun, 590 
And ſaw that all was grief beneath the ſan, 
Compos'd at length, the guſhing tears ſuppreſt, 

And my toſt limbs now weary'd into reſt, 

How ſhall I tread (I cry'd) ah Circe ! ſay, 

The dark deſcent, and who ſhall guide the way? 595 

Can living eyes behold the realms below ? | 

W hat bark to waft me, and what wind to blow ? 
Thy fated road (the magick pow'r reply'd) 

Divine Ulyſſes ! aſks no mortal guide. 

Rear but the maſt, the ſpacious fail diſplay, 600 

The northern winds ſhall wing thee on thy way. 

Soon ſhalt thou reach old ocean's utmoſt ends, 


m- xz. ym_ — — * hd _— 


Italy, and that the tamous cave of Pauſilipe was begun by them 
about the time of the Trojan wars: here they offered ſacrifice to 
Cc 3 | the 


: Where to the main the ſhelving thore deſcends ;. - 4 
. | The 0 
s Ver. 602. Soon Spalt thou reach old ocean's utmoſt ends, &c.] This 4 
0 whole ſcene is excellently imagined by tne poct, as Eut:iathius ob- i} 
e ſerves; the trees are all barren, the place is upon the ſhores where 4 
t nothing grows; and all the rivers are of a melancholy ſignification, | 
f ſuitable to the ideas we have of thoſe inferna} regions, Ulyſſes ar- 4 
it rives at this place, where he calls up the ſhades of the dead, in the 1 
f ſpace of one day; from whence we may conjecture, that he means 1 
— a place that lies between Cumæ and Baiæ, near the lake Avernus i | 
p in Italy; which, as Strabo remarks, is the ſcene of the necroman- 1 
h ey of Homer, according to the opinion of antiquity, He further 
e adds, that there really ar: ſuch rivers as Homer mentions, though } 
„ not placed in cheir true ſituation, according to the liberty allowa- a 
fe ble to poetry. Others write, that tne Cimmerii once inhabited 1 
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The barren trees of Proſerpine's black woods, 
Poplars and willows trembling o'er the floods: 6c g 
There fix thy veſſel in the lonely bay, 

And enter there the kingdoms void of day : 

Where Phlegeton's loud torrents ruſhing down, 

Hiſs in the flaming gulf of Acheron ; 

And where, ſlow- rolling from the Stygian bed, 610 
Cocytus' lamentable waters ſpread : 

Where the dark rock o'erhangs th” infernal lake, 
And mingling ſtreams eternal murmurs make, 

Firſt draw thy falchion, and on ev'ry fide 

Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide: 615 
To all the ſhades around libations pour, 

And o'er th' ingredients ſtrow the hallow'd flour: 
New wine and milk, with honey temper'd, bring, 
And living water from the cryſtal ſpring 

Then the wan ſhades and feeble ghoſts implore, 620 
With promis'd off 'rings on thy native ſhore ; 

A barren cow, the ſtatelieſt of the iſle, 

And, heap'd with various wealth, a btazing pile: 
Theſe to the reſt ; but to the ſeer muſt bleed 

A table ram. the pride of all thy breed, 625 
Theſe ſolemn vows and holy offerings paid 

To all the phantom- nations ot the dead; 

Be next thy care the ſable ſheep to place 

Full o'er the pit, and hell ward turn their face: 

But from th' infernal rite thine eye withdraw, 630 
And back to ocean glance with rev'rend awe, 
Sudden ſhall ſkim along the duſky glades. 

Thin airy thoals. and viſionary ſhades. 

Then give command the ſacrifice to haſte, 

Let the flay'd victims in the flame be caſt, 635 


the manes, which might give occaſion to Homer's fiction. The 
Grecians, who inhabited theſe places after the Cimmerians, con- 
verted theſe dark habitations into ſtoves, baths, &c, 


And 
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And ſacred vows, and myſtick ſong, apply'd 
To griſly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 
Wide o'er the pool, thy falchion wav'd around 
Shall drive the ſpectres from forbidden ground: 
The ſacred draught ſhall all the dead forbear, 640 
Till awful from the ſhades ariſe the ſeer. 
Let him, oraculous, the end, the way, | 
The turns of all thy future fate, diſplay, 
Thy pilgrimage to come, and remnant of thy * 
So ſpeaking, from the ruddy orient ſhone 645 
The morn conſpicuous on her golden throne. 
The goddeſs with a radiant tunick dreſt 
My limbs, and o'er me caſt a ſilken veſt. 
Long flowing robes, of pureſt white, array 
The nymph, that added luſtre to the day : 650 
A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold; 
Her waſte was circled with a zone of gold. 
Forth iſſuing then, from place to place I flew ; 
Rouſe man by man, and animate my crew, 
Riſe, riſe my mates ! tis Circe gives command: 655 
Our journey calls us; haſte, and quit the land. 
All riſe and follow, yet depart not all, 
For fate decreed one wretched man to fall. 
A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam'd, 
Not much for ſenſe, nor much for courage fam'd; 660 


Ver. 659. A youth there wat, Elpenor wvas be nam'd.] Homer diſ- 
miſſes not the deicription of this houſe of pleaſure and debauch, 
without ſhewing the moral of his fable, which is the ill conſe- 
quences that attend thoſe who indulge themſelves in ſenſuality 

this is ſet forth in the puniſhment of Elpenor, He deſcribes him 

as a perſon of no worth, to ſhew that debauchery enervates our fa- 
culties, and renders both the mind and body incapable of thinking, 
or acting with greatneſs and bravery. At the ſame time theſe cir- 
cumſtantial relations are not without a good effect; for rhey ren- 
der the ſtory probable, as if it were ſpokea with the yeracity of an 
hiſtory, not the liberty of po-try, . 
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The youngeſt of our band, a vulgar ſoul, 

Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl, 

He, hot and careleſs, on a turret's height 

Wich ſleep repair'd the long debauch of night: 

The ſudden tumult ſtirr'd him where he lay, 665 
And down he haſten'd, but forgot the way ; 

Full endlong from the roof the fleeper fell, | 
And ſnapp'd the ſpinal joint, and wak'd in hell. 

The reſt crowd round me with an eager look ; 

I met them with a ſigh, and thus beſpoke, 670 
Already, friends ! ye think your toils are o'er, 

Your hopes already touch your native ſhore : 

Alas! far otherwite the nymph declares, 

Far other journey firſt demands our cares ; 

To tread th' uncomfortable paths beneath, 675 
The dreary realms of darkneſs and of death: 

To ſeck Tireſias' awful ſhade below, 

And thence our tortunes and our fates to know. 

My ſad companions heard in deep deſpair ; 
Frantick they tore their manly growth of hair; 680 
To earth they fell; the tears began to rain; 

But tears in mortal miſeries are vain, 


I will conclude this book with a paragraph from Plutarch's Mo- 
tals: it is a piece of advice to the faic ſex, drawn from the ſtory 
of Circe and Ulyſſes. They who bait their hooks (ſays this phi- 
« Jojopher), with intoxicated drugs, may catch fiſh with little 
trouble; but then they prove dangerous to eat, and unpleaſant 
*« to the taſte ; thus women, who uſe arts to enſnare their admir- 
r ers, become wives of fools and mad- men: they whom the ſor- 
* cereſs Circe enchanted, were no better than brutes; and ſhe 
« uſed them accordingly, inclofing them with ties ; but ſhe loved 
« Ulyffes intirely, whoſe prudence avoided her intoxications, and 
«& made his converſation agreeable, Thoſe women who will not 
« believe that Paſiphae was ever enamoured of a bull, are yet 
« themſelves fo extravagant, as to abandon the ſociety of men of 
«© ſenſe and temperance, and to betake the mſelyes to the embraces 
« of brutal and ſtupid fellows,” Plut, Conjugal Precepts, 


Sadly 
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Sadly they far'd along the ſea - beat ſhore ; 

Still heav'd their hearts, and ſtill their eyes ran o'er, 
The ready victims at our bark we found, 685 
The ſable ewe, and ram together bound. 

For ſwift as thought, the goddeſs had been there, 
And thence had glided, vie wleſs as the air: 

The paths of gods what mortal can ſurvey ? 689 
Who eyes their motion? who ſhall trace their way? 
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| THE ARGUMENT. 
| The deſcent into Hell. 


Ulyſſes continues his narration ; how he arrived at the land 
of the Cimmerians, and what ceremonies he perform- 

d ed to invoke the dead. The manner of his deſcent, and 
the apparition of the ſhades : his converſation with El- 
penor, and with Tireſas, who informs him in a pro- 
phetic manner of his fortunes to come, He meets his 
mother Anticlea, from whom he learns the ſtate of bis 
family, He ſees the ſhades of the antient heroines, 
afterwards of the heroes, and converſes in particular 
with Agamemnon and Achilles, Ajax keeps at a ſul- 
len diſtance; and diſdains to anſwer him. He then 
beholds Tityus, Tantalus, Syſiphus, Hercules: till he 
is deterred from further curigſity by the apparition of 
horrid ſpedtres, and the cries of the wicked in lor- 
ments; 


OW to the ſhores we bend, a mournful train, 

| Climb the tall bark, and lanch into the main: 
At once the maſt we rear, at once unbind | 
The ſpacious ſheet,. and ſtretch it to the wind: 

| Then 


® The antients called this book NervegeiIAd˙, or Nex des, the 

book of necromancy : becauſe (ſays Euſtathius), it contains an in- 
terview between Ulyſſes and the ſhades of the dead. 

Virgil hay not only borrowed the general deſign from Homer, 

dut imitated many particular incidents: L'Abke Fraguier in the 

; ; Memoirs 


„„ 


Then pale and penſive ſtand, with cares oppreſt, 
And ſolems horrour ſaddens ev'ry breaſt. 
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Memoirs of Literature gives his judgement in favour of the Ro- 

man poet, and juſtly obſerves, that the end and delign of the jour- 

ney is more important in Virgil than in Hemer. Ulyſſes deſcends 

to conſult Tireſias, Æ neas his father. Ulyſſes takes a review of 
the ſhades of celebrated petſons that preceded his times, or whom 

he knew at Troy, who have no relation to the ſtory of the Odyſ- 

ſey : /Eneas receives the hiſtory of his own poſterity; his father 

icſt.ufts him how to manage the Italian war, and how to conclude 
it with honour ; that is, to lay the foundations of the greateſt em- 

pire in the world; and the poet, by a very happy addreſs, takes 
an o portunity to pay a noble compliment to his patron Auzuſtus. 

In the Æncid there is a magnificent deſcription of the deſcent and 
entrance into hell; and the diſeaſes, cares, and terrors, that 
Eneas ſces in his journey, are very happily imagined, as an intro- 
duction into the regi-ts of death : whereas in Homer there is no- 

thing ſo noble; we ſcarce are able to diſcover the place whe:e the 
poet lays his ſcene, or whether Ulyſſes continues below or above the 
ground, Inſte:d of a deſcent into hell, it ſeems rather a conjuring 
up, or an evocation of the dead from hell; according to the words 
of Horace, who undcubtedly had this paſſage of Homer in his 

thoughts, Satyr viii. lib, 1. 


Scelpere terram 

4% Unguibus, & pullam divellere mardicus agnam 
« Cœperunt; cruor in foſſim confuſus, ut inde 
« Manes elicetent, animas reſponſa daturas.“ 


But if it be underſtood cf an evocation only, how ſtall we account 
for ſeveral viſions and deſcriptions in the concluſion of this book ? 
Ulyſſes ſees Tantalus in the waters of hell, and Siſyphus rolling a 
None up an infernal mountain; theſe Ulyſſes could not conjure up, 
and cor.ſequently mutt be ſuppoſed to have entered at leaſt the bor- 
ders of thoſe infernal regions, In ſhort, Fraguier is of opinion, that 
Virgil-profiied more by tie Fro_s of Ariſtophanes than by Homer: 

and Mr, Dryden prefers the ſixth book of the Æneid to the ele- 
venth of the Odyſſey, I think with very great reaſon, 


* 


Iwill take this opportunity briefly to mention the original of all 
theſe fictions of infernal rivers, judges, &c. ſpoken of by Homer, 
and repeated and enlarged by Virgil. They are of ZEgyptian ex- 

| tract, 
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A freſhaing breeze the * magick pow'r ſupply'd, 
While th wing'd veſſel flew along the tide : 
Our oars we ſhipp'd : all day the ſwelling fails 
Full from the guiding pilot catch'd the gales, 


tract, as Mr. Sandys (that faithful traveller, and judicious poet), 
obſerves, ſpeaking of the mummies of Memphis, p. 134. 

« Theſe ceremonies performed, they laid the corpſe in a boat ts 
te be wafted over Acheruſia, a lake on the ſouth of Memphis, by 
te one only perſon, whom they called Charon; which gave Or- 
cc pheus the invention of his infernal ferryman; an ill favoured 
« ſlovenly fellow, as Virgil deſcribes him, Æneid vi. About this 
te lake ficod the ſhady temple of Hecate, with the ports of Cocy- 
„ rus and Oblivion, ſeparated by bars of braſs, the original of like 
« fables. When landed on the other fide, the bodies were brought 
ec be fore certain judges : if convicted of an evil life, they were de- 
« prived of burial; if otherwiſe, they were ſuffered to be inter- 
« red.” This explication ſhews the foundation of thoſe ancient 
fables of Charon, Rhadamanthus, &c. and alſo that the poets nad 
a regard to truth 1 in their inventions, and grounded even their fa- 
bles upon ſume remarkable cuſtoms, which grew obſcure and ab- 
ſurd, only becau'e the memory of 1 cuſtoms to which they allude 
is loſt to poſlerity. 

I will only add from Dacier, that this book is an evidence of 
the antiquity of the opinion of the ſoul's immortality, I: is upon 
this that the moR ancient of all divinations was founded, I mean 
that which was performed by the evocation ef the dead, There 
is a very remarkable inſtance of this in the holy ſcripture, in an 
age not very diſtant from that of Homer. Saul coniults one of 
theſe infernal agents to call up Samuel, who appears, or ſome evil 
ſpirit in his form, and predicts bis impending death and calami- 
ties, This is a pregnant inſiance of the antiquity of necromancy, 
and that it was not of Homer's invention ; it prevailed long before 
his days among the-Chaldears, and ſpread over all the oriental 
world, 2ZEſchyius has a tiagedy intitled Perſe, in which the ſhade 
of Darius is called up, like that of Samuel, and foretells Queen 
Atofla all her misfertunes, Thus it appears that there was a foun- 
dation for what Homer writes; he only emtelliſkes the opinions 
of antiquity with the ornaments of poetry, 
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Now ſunk the ſun from his aerial height, 
And o'er the ſhaded billows ruſh'd the night: 
When lo! we reach'd old ocean's utmoſt bounds, 
Where rocks controll his waves with ever-during 
mounds, 


There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 15 
The duſky nation of Cimmeria dwells; 
The ſun ne'er views the uncomfortable ſeats, 
When radiant he advances, or retreats: 
Unhappy race! whom endleſs night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in ſhades. 
The ſhip we moor on theſe obſcure abodes ; 21 
Diſ-bark the ſheep, an off 'ring to the gods; 

I m ſt confeſs that Homer gives a miſerable account of a future 
ſta.e; there is not a perſon deſcribed in happineſs, unl-ſs pernaps 
it be Tireſias: the good and the bad ſeem all in the ſime condi- 
tion: whereas Virg'l has an hell for the ui ked, and a EH ,um 
for the juſt. Though perhaps i: may be a vindication of Homer to 
ſay, that the notions of Virgil of a future ſtate wer: d ferent from 
thoſe of Homer; according to whom hell might only be a recep- 
ticle for the vehicles of the dead, and that while they were in hh, 
their Penh or ſpirit mig'it be in heaven, as appears from wh t is 
ſaid of the u 9waov of Hercules in this xith byok of the Ouyſey. 

Ver. 15. There in a lonely land, ard glomy cells, 
The d.ſty nation of Cimneria dwells.) 
It is the opinion of many cymmentators, that H mer conſtantly in 
| theſe voyages of Ulyiles makes uſe of a fabulous geography ; but 
perhaps the contrary opinion in many places may be true: in this 
paTage, Ulyſſes in the ſpace of one day ſails from the iſland of Cir- 
ce to the Cimmerians : now it is very evident from Herodotus and 
Strabo, that they inhabited the regions near the Boſphorus, and 
conſequently Ulyſſes could not fail thither in the compaſs of a day;, 
and therefore, ſzys Strabo, the poet removes not only the Cimme- 
rians, but thei- climate and da:kneſs, from the norther: B. ſpho- 
rus into Campania in Italy. | 

But tha: there really were a people in Italy named Cimmerians 

is evident from th: teſtimony of many authors, Sv Lycophron 


plainly underſtands th's paſſige, and relates theſe adventures a: per- 
formed ia Laly. | 
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And hell-ward bending, o'er the beach deſcry 
The doleſome paſſage to th' infernal ſky, 
The victims, vow'd to each Tartarean pow'r, 25 
Eurylochus and Perimedes bore, 
Here open'd hell, all hell I here implor'd, 
And from the ſcabbard drew the ſhining ſword ; 
And trenching the black earth on ev'ry fide, 
A cavern form'd, a cubit long and wide, 30 
New wine, with honey-temper'd milk we bring, 
Then living waters from the cryſtal ſpring ; 
Q'er theſe was ſtrew'd the conſecrated flour, 
And on the ſurface ſhone the holy ſtore, 
Now the wan ſhades we hail, th' infernal gods, 35 
To ſpeed our courſe, and waft us o'er the floods: 
So ſhall a barren heifer from the ſtall 
Beneath the knife upon your altars fall ; 
So in our palace, at our ſafe return 
Rich with unnumber'd gifts the pile ſhall burn; 40 
So ſhall a ram the largeſt of the breed, 
Black as theſe regions, to Tireſias bleed. 
Thus ſolemn rites and holy vows we paid 


To all the phantom nations of the dead. 
Then dy'd the ſheep ; a purple torrent flow'd, 45 


And all the caverns ſmok'd with ſtreaming blood, 
When lo! appear'd along the duſky coaſts, 
Thin, airy ſhoals of viſionary ghoſts ; 
Ver. 47. When Ii] appear d along the duſbyceafts, 
Thin, airy ſhcals of viſionary gbeſh.] 
We are info:med by Euſtathius, that the ancients rejeted theſe 
ſix verſes ; for, ſay they, thefe are not the ſhades of perſons new- 
ly lain, but who have long been in theſe infernal regions: how 
then can their wounds be ſuppoſed ſtill to be viſible, eſpecially 
through their armour, when the ſoul was ſeparated from the bcdy ? 
Neither is this the proper place for their appearance, for the poet 
immediately ſubjoins, that the ghoſt of Elpenor was the firſt that 


he encountered in theſe regions of darkneſs, But theſe olyeRtions 
will 
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Fair, penſive youths, and ſoft enamour'd maids ; 
And wither'd elders, pale and wrinkled ſhades; 50 


Ghaſtly with wounds the forms of warriours {lain 
Stalk'd with majeſtick port, a martial train: 
Theſe and a thouſand more ſwarm'd o'er the ground, 
And all the dire aſſembly ſhriek'd around. 

; Aſtoniſh'd at the ſight, aghaſt I ſtood, 55 


And a cold fear ran ſhiv'ring thro' my blood; 


will be eafily anſwered by having recourſe to the notions which 
the antients entertained concerning the dead; we muſt remember 
that they imagined that the ſoul, though freed from the body, 
had ill a vehicle, exactly reſembling the body; as the figure in a 
mould retains the reſemblance of the mould,- when ſeparated from 
it; the body is but as a caſe to this vehicle, and it is in this vehi- 
cle that the wounds are ſaid to be viſible z this was ſuppoſed to be 
leſs groſs than the mortal body, and leſs ſubtil than the foul ; ſo 
that whatever wounds the outward body received when living, 
were believed to affect this inward ſubſtance, and confequently 
might be viſible after ſeparation, 

Fr is true that the poet calls tbe gheſt of Elpenor the firſt ghoſt, 
but this means the firſt whcm he knew: Elpenor was not yet bu- 
ried, and therefa:e was not yet received into the habitation of the 
dead, but wanders before the entrance of it. This is the reaſon 

Why his ſhade is ſaid to pre ent itſelf the foremoſt : it comes not up 
from the realm of death, but deſcends towards it from the upper 
world, | 

But theſe ſhades of the wariiors are ſaid till to wear their ar-- 
mour in which they were ſlain, for the pcet adds that n was ſtain- 
ed with blood: how is it poffible for theſe ghoſſs, which are only 
a ſubtil ſubſſar ce, rot a groſs body, to wear the armour they wore [ 
in the other world? How was it cenveyed to them in theſe infer- + | 
nal regions? All that occurs to me in anſwer to this objection is, 4 
that the poet deſcribes them ſuitably to the charaRers they bore in 1 
life; the warriors on earth are warriors in hell; ani that he adds ; 
theſe circumſtances only to denote the manner of their death, 1 
which was in battle or by the ſword. No doubt but Homer repre- | 
ſents a future fate according to the notions which bis zge enter- 
tained of it, and this ſufficiently juſtifies him as a poet, who is not 
obliged to write truths, but according to fame and common opi- 
nions. 


2 
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Straight I command the ſacriſice to haſte, 

Straight the flay'd victims to the flames are caſt, 
And mutter'd vows, and myſtie ſong apply'd 

To griſly Pluto, and his glo my bride, 60 

Now ſwitt I wav'd my falchion o'er the blood; 
Back ſtarted, the pale throngs, and trembling ſtood. 
Round the black trench the gore untaſted flows, 
Till awfal from the ſhades Tirefas roſe. 

There, wand'ring thro' the gloom IJ firlt ſurvey'd, 
New to the realms of death, Elpenor's thade : 66 
His cold remains all naked to the ſky 
On diſtant ſhores unwept, unburied lie, 

Sad at the ſight I ſtand, deep fix'd in woe, 
And e'er I ſpoke the tears began to flow, 70 

O ſay what angry pow'r Elpenor led . 

To glide in thades, and wander with the dead ? 

How could thy foul, by realms and ſeas disjoin'd, 

Out fly the nimble fail, and leave the lagging wind ? 

The ghoſt reply'd: To hell my doom I owe, 75 

Dæmons accurlt, dire miniſters of woe! 

My feet thro? wine unfaithful to their weight, 

Betray'd me tumbling from a tow'ry height, 

Stagg'ring I reed, and as I reel'd I fell, 

Lux'd the neck joint—my ſoul deſcends to hell. 80 

But lend me aid, I now conjure thee lend, 

By the ſoft tie and ſacred name of friend! 

By the fond conſort ! by thy father's cares ! 

By lov'd Telemachus's blooming years ! 

For well I know that ſoon the heav'nly pow'rs 85 

Will gire thee back to day, and Circe's ſhores: 

There pious on my cold remains attend, 

There call to mind thy poor departed friend, 

The tribute of a tear is all I crave, 

And the poſſeſſion of a peaceful grave, 90 

But if unheard, in vain compaſſion plead, 

Revere the gods, the gods avengs the dead ! | 
Fa £28 A 
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A tomb along the wat'ry margin raiſe, 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 
To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was, 95 
There high in air, memorial of my name, 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 
To whom with tears; Theſe rites, oh mournful 
ſhade, 
Due to thy ghoſt, ſhall to thy ghoſt be paid. 
Still as I ſpoke the phantom ſeem'd to moan, 100 
Tear follow'd tear, and groan ſucceeded groan, 
But as my waving ſword the blood ſurrounds, 
The ſhade withdrew, and mutter'd empty ſounds, 
There as the wond'rons viſions I ſurvey'd, 
All pale aſcends my royal mother's ſhade : 105 
A queen, to Troy ſhe ſaw our legions pals ; 
Now a thin form is all Amiclea was ! 
Struck at the ſight I melt with filjal woe, 
And down my cheek the pious forrows flow, 


Ver. x05. All pale aſcend my roral mothers ſbade.] The behaviour 
of Ul ſſes with reſpedt to his mother may appear not ſufficiently 
tender and aſfectionate; he-refrains all manner of addreſs to her, a 
conduct which may be cenſured as inconſiſtent with filial piety ; 
but Plutarch very fully anſwers this objection. It is (ſays that 
&© author), a remarkable inſtance of the prudence of Ulyſſes, who, 
deſcending int the regions of the dead, refuſ-d all conference 
* even with bis mother, til he had obtained an anſwer from Ti- 
ce refias, concerning the buſineſs which indu:ed him to undertake 
tc that infernal journey,” A wiſe man is not inquiſitive about 
things impertinent; accordingly Ulyſſes fiſt ſhews himſelf a wiſe 
man, and then a dutiſul ſon. Beſides, it is very judicious in Ho- 
mer thus to deſcribe Ulyſſes: the whole d.fign of the Odyſſey is 
the return ot Ulyſſes to his country; this is the mark at which the 
hero ſhould continually aim, and therefore it is neceſſary that all 
other incidents ſheuld be ſubordinate to this; and the poet had 
been blameable, if he had ſhewed Ulyſſes entertaining himſelf with 
amuſements, and poſtponing the confideration of the chief deſign of 
the Oaydey. Lucian ſpeaks to che ſame purpoſe in his. piece upon 


aſtrology, 
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Yet as I ſhook my falchion o'er the blood, 110 
Regardleſs of her ſon the parent ſtood. 
When lo! the mighty Theban I behold ; 
To gnide his ſteps he bore a ſtaff of gold ; 
Awful he trod ! majeſtic was his look ! 
And from his holy lips theſe accents broke, TIS 
Why, mortal, wand'reſt thou from chearful day, 
To tread the downward melancholy way ? 
What angry gods to theſe dark regions led 
Thee yet alive companion of the dead ? 
But ſheath thy poniard, while my tongue relates 120 
Heav*n's ſtedfaſt purpoſe, and thy future fates, 
Whilſt yet he ſpoke, the prophet I obey'd, 
And in the ſcabbard plunge'd the glitt'ring blade : 
Eager he quaff'd the gore, and then expreſt 
Dark things to come, the counſels of his breaſt, 125 
Weary of light, Ulyſſes here explores, 
A proſp'rous voyage to his native ſhores ; 
But know—by me unerring fates diſcloſe 
New trains of dangers, and new ſcenes of woes; 
I ſee ! | ſee, thy bark by Neptune toſt, 130 
For injur'd Cyclops, and his eye-ball loſt ! 
Vet to thy woes the gods decree an end, 
If heav'n thou pleaſe; and how to pleaſe attend ! 
Where on Trinacrian rocks the ocean roars, 
Graze num 'rous herds along the verdant ſhores; 135 


Ver. 120. But ſheath thy poniard. ] The terror which the 
fhades of the departed expreſs at the fight of the ſword f! lyſſes 
has been frequenily cenſured as abſurd and ridiculous : ö Riſum 
„% cui on moveat, (ſays Scaliger), cum enſem ait & vulnera me- 
« tuiſſ?”” What have the dead to fear from a ſword, who are be- 
yond the power of it, by being reduced to an incorporeal ſhad W? 
But this deſcription is conſiſtent with the notions of the antients 
concerning the dead, I have already remarked, that the ſhades 
retained a venicle, which reſembled the body, and was liable to 
pain as well as the corporeal ſubſtance ; if not, tv what purpoſe are 
the turies deſcribed with iron ſeourges, or the yulture tearing the 
liver of e ? 
| Tho' 
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Tho' hunger preſs, yet fly the dang'rous prey, 
The herds are ſacred to the god of day, - 
Who all ſurveys with his extenſive eye, 

Above, below, on earth and in the ſky ! 


Rob not the god, and ſo propitious gales 140 


Attend thy voyage, and impel thy ſails : 

But if his herds ye ſeize, beneath the waves 
I ſee thy friends o' erwhelm'd in liquid graves ! 
The direful wreck Ulyſſes ſcarce ſurvives ! 


Ulyſſes at his country ſcarce arrives! 145 


Strangers thy guides ! nor there thy labours end, 
New foes ariſe, domeſtic ills attend! 

There foul adult'rers to thy bride reſort, 

And lordly gluttons riot in thy court, 


But vengeance haſtes amain ! Theſe eyes behold 150 


The deathful ſcene, princes on princes roll'd ! 

That done, a people far from ſea explore, 

Who ne'er knew falt, or heard the billows roar, 

Or ſaw gay veſſel ſtem the wat'ry plain, 

A painted wonder flying on the main! 155 
Bear on thy back an oar : with ſtrange amaze 

A ſhepherd meeting thee, the oar ſurveys, 

And names a van : there fix it on the plain, 

To calm the god that holds the wat'ry reign; 


Ver. 145. Ulyſſes at bis country ſcarce arrives ] The poet conducts 
this interview wit. aimirable judgement, The whole deſign of 
Ulyſſes is to engage the Phæacians in his favour, in order to his 
tranſportation to his own country: how does he bring this about? 
By ſhewing that it was decreed by the gods that he ſhould be con- 
duſted thi. her by ſtrangers ; ſo that the Pheacians immediately 
conclude, that they are the people deſtined by heaven to conduct 
him home; to give this the greater weigh!, he puts the ſpeech in- 
to the mouth ot the prophet Tire ſias, and exalts his character in 
an extraordinary manfier, to ſtiengthen the credit ot the prediction: 

by this method likewiſe the poet interweaves his epiſode into the 
texture and eſſence of the poem, he makes his journey into hell 
contribute to the reſtoràation of his hero, and unites the ſubordinate 
parts very happily with the main action. = 
. | A 
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A threefold off ring to his altar bring, 165 
A bull, a ram, a boar; and hail the ocean king. 
But home return'd, to each ætherial pow'r 
Slay the due victim in the genial hour: 
So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, . 
And ſteal thyſelf from life by flow decays : 165 
Unknown to pain, in age reſign thy breath, 
When late tern Neptune points the ſhaft with death: 
To the dark grove retiring as to reſt, 
Thy people bleſſing, by thy people bleſt ! 

Unerring truths, oh man, my lips relate; 170 
This is thy life to come, and this is fate. 


Ver. 167, When late ftern Neptune points the ſhaft with death, ] The 
death of Uly7:s is related variouſly, but the following account is 
chiefly credited : Ulyſſes had a ſon by Circe named Telegonus, 
who, being grown to years of maturity, ſailed to Ithaca in ſearch 
of his fatner; where, ſeizing ſome ſheep for the uſe of his atten- 
dants, the ſhepherds put themſelves into a poſture to reſcue them; 
Ulyſſ-s, being advertiſed of it, went with his fon Telemachus to 
repel Telegonus, who, in defending himſelf, wounded Ulyiles, 
-not knowing him to be his father. Thus Oppian, Hyginus, and 
D' ys relate the ſtory, Many poets have brought this upon the 
ſtage, and Ariſtotle, criticiſing npon one of theſe tragedies, gives 
us the title of it, which was, *© Ulyſſes Wounded.” B t if Ulyſſes 
thus died, how can Nepiuae be ſaid to“ point the fhaft with 
« death?“ We are informed that the ſpear, with which Telego- 
nus gave the wound, was pointed with the bone of a ſea turtle; fo 
that li: erally his death came from the fea, or iF &: and Nep- 
tune being the god of the ocean, his death may without violence 

be aſcrib<d io that deity, Ic is true, ſome critics read Se 
as one word, and then it will ſignify that Ulyſſes ſhould eſcave the 
dangers of the ea, and die upon the continent far from it; but ihe 
former 'enſe is moſt conſonant to the tenor of che poem, trough. 
- which Neptune is conſtantly repreſenied as an enemy to Ulyiles, 
I will only add the reaſon why Ulyſſes is injoined to offer a bull, 
a ram, and a boar to Neptunz : the buil repr-ſents the roaring of 
the fea in ſtorms; the ram the miider appearance of it when in 
tranquillity : the boar was uied by the antients as an emblem of 
fecundity, to repreſe t the fru:tfulneſs of the ocean, This parti- 
cular ſacrifice of three animals was called 16. Enftathius, 
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To whom unmov'd: If this the gods prepare 
What heav'n ordains, the wiſe with courage bear. 
But ſav, why yonder on the lonely ſtrands, 
Unmindful of her ſon, Anticlea ſtands ? 175 
Why to the ground the bends her downcaſt eye? 
Why is ſhe filent, while her ſon is nigh ? 

The latent cauſe, oh ſacred ſeer, reveal! 

Nor this, replies the ſeer, will I conceal. 

Know; to the ſpectres, that thy bev'rage taſte, 180 
The ſcenes of life recur, and actions palt ; | 
They, ſeal'd with truth, return the ſure reply; 

The reſt, repell'd, a train oblivious fly. 

The phantom-prophet ceas'd, and ſunk from fight 
To the black palace of eternal night, 185 
Still in the dark abodes of death I ſtood, | 

When near Anticla mov'd,. and drank the blood. 
Straight all the mother in her ſoul awakes, 

And owning her Ulyſſes, thus ſhe ſpeaks, 

Com'ſt thou, my ſon, alive, to realms beneath, 190 
The doleſome realms of darkne ſs and of death: 
Com'ſt thou alive from pure, ztherial day? 

Dire is the region, diſmal is the way! 

Here lakes profound, there floods oppoſe their waves, 
There the wide ſea with all his billows raves! 195 
Or (ſince to duſt proud Troy ſubmits her-tow'rs) 
Com'ſt thou a wand'rer from the Phrygian ſhores ? 
Or ſay, ſince honour call'd thee to the field, 

Haſt thou thy Ithaca, thy bride beheld ? | 

Source of my life, I cry'd, from earth 1 fly 2co 
To ſeek Tireſias in the nether ſky, wy 
To learn my doom: for toſt from woe to woe, 

In ev'ry land Ulyfles finds a foe : | 
Nor have theſe eyes beheld my native ſhores, 
Since in the dult proud Troy ſubmits her tow'rs. 205 

But, when my ſoul from her ſweet manſion fled, 

Say, what diſtemper gave thee to the dead? 
| Has. 


— 
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Has life's fair lamp declin'd by flow decays, 

Or ſwift expir'd it in a ſudden blaze ? 

Say, if my fire, good old Laertes, lives? 210 
If yet Tele machus, my ſon, ſurvives ! 

Say, by his rule is my dominion aw'd, 

Or cruſh'd by traitors with an iron rod? 


Say, if my ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt, : 
Tho? tempted chaſte, and obſtinately jult ? 215 
Or if no more her abſent lord ſhe wails, 


But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails ? 
Thus I, and thus the parent ſhade returns, 
Thee, ever thee, thy faithful conſort mourns : 
Whether the night deſcends, or day prevails, 220 
Thee ſhe by night, and thee by day bewails, 
Thee in Telemachus thy realm obeys ; 
In ſacred groves celeſtial rites he pays, 
And ſhares the banquet in ſuperiour ſtate, 
Grace'd with ſuch honours as become the great. 225 
Thy fire in ſolitude foments his care: 
The court is joyleſs, for thou art not there 


« 


ol 


Ver. 218, « Thes the patent f ads retur.] The queſtions 
which Ulyſſes atks, (em irks Kuſtathius), could not fail of having 
a very good effect upon his Pheacian audience: by hem he very 
artfully (a d, as it ſeems, undeſi zaed), lets them into the know- 
ledge of his dignity, an ſhews the importance of his perſon; to 
induce them to a greatet cire to chndutt him to his country. The 
proceſs of the while ſtory is fo artfaily cartied on, that Ulyſſes 
feems only to relate an accidental interview, while he tacitly re- 
commends himſelf, and lets them know the perſon who aſks their 
aKftince is a king. T: is obſervable that Anticlea inverts the or- 
der in her anſwer, and replies laſt to he firſt quefion, Orators, 
always reſerve the ſtrongeſt argument for the ene uſion, to leave 
it freſh upon the mer ory of t eir aud tors; of rather, the poet ofes 
this method to introduce the Torrow of uh es for the death of his 
mother more naturally: he ft-als away the mind of the reader 
from attending the main aQti-n, to eptiv:n ft wich a ſcene of ten- 
derneſs and aſfection in cheſe regions of horror. 


No 
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No coltly carpets raiſe his hoary head, 
No rich embroid'ry ſhines to grace his bed : 
Ev'n when keen winter treezes in the ſkies, 239 
Rank'd with his {laves, on earth the monarch lies, 
Deep are his fighs, his viſage pale, his dreſs 

The garb of woe and habit of diſtreſs. 

And when the autumn takes his annual round, 

The leafy honours ſcatt'ring on the ground; 235 
Regardle s of his years, abroad he lies, 

His bed the leaves, his canopy the ſkies, 

Thus cares on cares his painful days conſume, 

And bow his age with ſorrow to the tomb! 

For thee my ſon, I wept my life away; 240 
For thee thro' hell's eternal dungeons ſtray: 

Nor came my fate by ling'ring pains and flow, 

Nor bent the ſilver · ſhafted queen her bow; 

No dire diſeaſe bereav'd me of my breath; 

Thou, thou my ſon wert my diſeaſe and death; 245 | 
Unkindly with my love my ſon conſpir'd, 

For thee I liv'd, for abſent thee expir'd, 

Thrice in my arms I ſtrove her ſhade to bind, 
Thrice thro' my arms ſhe ſlipt like empty wind, 5 
Or dreams, the vain illulions of the mind. 250 

Wild 


Ver. 248. Thrice in my arms I flrowe ker ſpade to bind, 
Thrice thro) my arm ] 
This paſſage plainly ſhews that the vehicles of the departed were 
believed by the antients to be of an aerial ſubſtance, and retain no- 
thing of corporeal groſT1eſs, 
Virgil has borrowed thele verſes. 


U 


Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum; - 
« Ter fruſt;a comprenſa manus eftugitimago, 
« Par levibus ventis, volucriq"e ſimillima ſomno.“ 


Scaliger gives the preference to the Roman pcet, becauſe he uſes 
three verſes, at a time when the word ter occurs in the deſcription, 
whereas Homer concludes in little more than two lines, Dut this 
18 
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Wild with deſpair, I ſhed a copious tide " 

Of flowing tears, and thus with ſighs reply'd. ] 
Fly'ſ thou, lov'd ſhade, while 1 thus fondly mourn ? 

Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn ! l 

Is it, ye pow'rs that ſmile at human harms ! 255 ] 

Too great a bliſs to weep within her arms ? ] 


Or has hell's queen an empty image ſent, 
That wretched | might ev'n my joys lament ? 
O ſon of woe, the penſive ſhade rejoin'd 
Oh moſt inur'd to grief of all mankind ! 260 
*Tis not the queen of hell who thee deceives : 
All, all are ſuch, when life the body leaves ; 
No more the ſubſtance of the man remains, 
Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins : 
Theſe ſunereal flames in atoms bear, 265 
To wander with the wind in empty air; 
While the impaſſive ſoul reluctant flies, 
Like a vain dream, to theſe infernal ſkies, 
Bur from the dark dominions ſpeed thy way, 
And climb the ſteep aſcent to upper day ; 270 
To thy chaſte bride the wond'rous ſtory tell, 
The woes, the horrours, and the laws of hell. 
Thus while he ſpoke, in ſwarms hell's empreſs brings 
Daughters and wives of heroes and of kings; 
Thick and more thick they gather round the blood, 
Ghoſt throng'd on ghoſt (a dire aſſembly) ſtood! 276 
Dauntleſs my ſword [I ſeize : the airy crew, 
Swift as it flaſh'd along the gloom, withdrew ; 


is not criticifing, but trifling z and aſcribing to an au hor what the 
author himſelf had no thought of, Tais puts me in mind of a 
_ ory in Lucian, where a perſon of a ſtronz imagination, thinking 

there was a myſtery in pe3vy, the firſt word in the Iliad, is intro- 

duced enquiring of Homer in the regions of the dead, why he p'a- 
 ced it in the beginning of his poem? he anſwers, Becauſe it fi ſt 
came into his head. I doubt not but the number of the lines in 
this place in both poets was equally accidental; Virgil adds nothing 
to the taought of Homer, though he uſes more words, 


2 Then 
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Then ſhade to ſhade in mutual forms ſucceeds, 

Her race recounts, and their illuſtrious deeds, 280 
Tyro began: whom great Salmoneus bred ; 

The royal partner of fam'd Cretheus' bed. 

For fair Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 

He pours his wat'ry ſtore, the virgia burns: 


Ver. 279. Then ſhade to ſhade——ſucceeds, ] Nothing can better 
ſhew the invention ot Homer, than tis capacity of furniſhing out 
a ſcene of ſuch great variety in this infernal region. He calls up 
the heroes of former ages from a ſtate of inexiſtence to adorn and 
diverſify his poetry, If it be al:ed what relation this journey into 
hell has to the main action of the Oiyſley ? the anſwer is, It has 
an epiſodic affinity with it, and ſhews the ſufferings of U.yſſes more 
than any of his voyages upon the ocean, as it is more horrible and 
full of terrors. What a t:eaſury of ancient hiſtory and fables has 
he opened by this deſcent? He lets us into a variety of different 
characters of the moſt famous per:onages recorded in ancient ſtory; 
and at the ſame time lays before us a ſupp!ement to the Iliad. If 
Virgil paid a happy piece of flattery to the Romans, by int roducing 
the ęreateſt perſons of the beſt families in Rome, in his deſcent in 
the Æneid; Homer no leſs happily intereſts the Giecians in his 
tory, by honouring the anceſtors of the nobleſt families who fill 
Aouriſhed in Greece, in the Odyſſey; a circumſtance that could 
not fail of being very acceptable to a Grecian or Roman reader, but 
perhaps leſs entertaining to us, who have no particular intereſt in 
theſe ſtories, 

Ver, 281, T;ro—— whom great Salmeneus bred. ] Virgil gives a 
very different character of S-lmoneus from this of Homer: he de- 
ſcribes him as an impious perſon who preſumed to imitate the 
thunder of Jupiter, whereas Homer ſtiles him blameleſs, or &;4yu- 
; an argument, ſays Euſtathius, that the preceding ſtory is a 
fable invented ſince the days of Homer, This may perhaps be true, 
and we may naturally conc)ule it to be true from his {lence of it, 
but not from the epithet αeονñ for in the firſt beek of the 
Odyſſey, Jupiter gives the ſame appellation to Egyſthus, even 
while he condemns him of murder and adultery, Euſtathius adds, 
that Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanics, and inventor 
of a veſſel ca}l:d Beo iiox, which imitated thur.der by rolling ſtones 
in it, which gave occaſion to the fictions of the poets, 

Ver. 283. For fair Enipeus, as from fi ui ful urns 

a He pours his wat'ry fore, the virgin burns, ] | 
There are no fables in the poers that ſeem more bold than theſe 
Ver. I. E e concerning 


* 
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Smooth flows the gentle ſtream with wanton pride, 
And in ſoft mazes rolls a filver tide, 286 


As on his banks the maid enamour'd roves, 


'The monarch of the deep beholds and loves ; 
In her Enipeus' form and borrow'd charms, 


The am'rous god deſcends into her arms: 290 
Around, a ſpacious arch of waves he throws, | 
And high in air the liquid mountain roſe ; 

Thus in ſurrounding floods conceal'd he proves 

The pleaſing tranſport, and compleats his loves. 
Then ſoftly ſighing, he the fair addreſt, 295 
And as he ſpoke her tender hand he preſt, 


Hail happy nymph ! no vulgar births are ow 'd 
To the prolific raptures of a god : 


Lo! when nine times the moon renews her horn, 
Two brother heroes ſhall from thee be born; 300 


concerning the commerce between women and :iver- gods; bu: Eu- 
ſtathius gives us a probable ſolation : I will tranſlate him literally. 
It was cuſtomary for young virgins to reſort frequently to rivers to 
bathe- in them; and the ancients have very well explained theſe 
fables about the intercourſe between them and the water gods: 
« Receive my virginity, O Scamander!“ ſays a lady; but it is 
very apparent who this Scamander u as: her lover Cimon lay con + 
.cealed in the reeds. This was a good excuſe for female frailty, in 
ages of credulity : for ſuch imaginary intercourſe between the fair 
ſex and deities was not only believed, but efteemed honourable, No 
doubt the ladies were frequently deccived ; their lovers perſonated 
the deities, and they took a Cimon to their arms in the diſguiſe of 
n Scamander. 

It is uncertain where this Enipeus flows: Strabo (ſays Euſta- 
thius), imagines it to be a river of Peloponneſus, that diſembogues 
its waters into the Alpheus ; for the Theſſalian river is Eniſeus, 
and not Enipeus: this riſes from mount Othrys, and receives into 
it the Epidanus, The former ſeems to be the river intended by 
Homer, for it takes its ſource from a village called Salmone; and 
what ſtrengthens this conjecture is the neighbourhood of the ocean 
(or Neptune in this fable), to that river. Lucian has made this 
tory of Enipeus the ſubject of one of his dialogues, 


Thy 
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Thy early care the future worthies claim, 

To point them to the arduous paths of fame ; 
Bur in thy breaſt th' important trath conceal, 
Nor dare the ſecret of a god reveal : 

For know, thou Neptune view'ſt! and at my nod 305 
Earth trembles, and the waves confeſs their god, 

He added not, but mounting ſpurn'd the plain, 
Then plunge'd into the chambers of the main. 

Now in the time's full proceſs forth ſhe brings 
Jove's dread vicegerents, in two future kings; 31@ 
O'er proud Iolcos Pelias ſtretch'd his reign, 

And god-like Neleus rul'd the Pylian plain : 

Then fruitful, to her Cretheus' royal bed 

She gallant Pheres and fam'd Æſon bred : 

From the ſame fountain Amythaon role, 315 
Pleas'd with the din of war, and noble ſhout of foes. 

There mov'd Antiope with haughty charms, 

Who bleſt th' almighty Thund'rer in her arms: 
Hence ſprung Amphion, hence brave Zethus came, 
Founders of Thebes, and men of mighty name; 


; 320 
Ver. 319. Hence ſprung Ampbion*——] The table of Thebes 
built by the power of mulic is not mentioned by Homer, and there- 
fore may ve ſuppoſed to be of later invention, Homer relates ma- 
ny cii cumſtances in theſe ſhort hiſtories differently from his ſucceſ- 
ſors ; &picaſte is called Jocaſta, and the tragedians have entirely 
varicd trom the ſtory of Oedipus : they tell us he tore out his eyes; 
that he was driven from Thebes ; and, being conducted by his 
daughter Antigone, arrived at Athens, where, entering the tem- 
ple of the furies, he died in the midſt of à fu ious ſtorm, and was 
carried by it into hell: whereas Homer directly affirms, that he 
continued to reign in Thebes after all his calamities, 

It is not eaſy to give a reaſon why the mother, and not the fa- 
ther, is (aid to ſend the furies to torment Oedipus, eſpecially be- 
cauſe he was the murderer ot his father Laius : Eulia'hius anſwers, 
that it was by accident that he flew Laius; bu: upon the diſcovery of 
his wickedneſs in marrying his mother Jocaſta, he uſed her with 
more barbarity and rigour than was neceſſary, and therefore ſhe 
purſues him with her vengeance. Jocaſta and Dido both die after 
Gs ſame manner by their own hands. 


= i 7] he? 
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Tho” bold in open field, they yet ſurround 

"The town with walls, and mound inje& on mound; 
Here ramparts ſtood, there tow'rs roſe high in air, 
And there thro' ſev'n wide portals ruſh'd the war. 

There with ſoft ſtep the fair Alcmena trod, 325 
Who bore Alcides to the thund'ring god ; 

And Megara, who charm'd the fon of Jove, 
And ſoften'd his ſtern ſoul to tender love. 

Sullen and ſour with diſcontented mein, | 
Jocaſta frown'd, th' inceſtuous Theban queen; 330 
With her own ſon ſhe join'd in nuptial bands, 

Tho' father's blood imbru'd his murd'rous hands: 
The gods and men the dire offence deteſt, 

The gods with all their furics rend his breaſt : 

In lofty Thebes he wore th' imperial crown, 335 
A pompous wretch ! accurs'd upon a throne, 

The wife ſelf-murder'd from a beam depends, 

And her foul ſoul to blackeſt hell deſcends ; 
Thence to her ſon the choiceſt pleagues ſhe brings, 
And the fiends baunt him with a thouſand ſtings. 340 

And now the beauteous Chloris I wy 

A lovely ſhade, Amphion's youngeſt joy ! 
With gifts unnumber'd Neleus ſought ber arms, 
Nor paid too dearly for unequall'd charms ;, 
Great in Orchomenos, in Pylos great, 345 
He ſway'd the ſcepter with imperial ſtate. 
Three gallant ſons the joyful monarch told, 
Sage Neſtor, Periclimenus the bold, 
And 


Ver. 345. Great in Orchomenus———T This is a very conſiderable 
city lying between Bœotia and Phocis, upon the river Cephiſus : 
Homer calls it the Minyan Orchomenos, becauſe the Minyans an 
ancient people inhabited it: it was the colony of theſe Minyans that 
ſailed to Iolcos, and gave name to the Argonauts. Euſtatbius. | 

Ver. 348. Periclimenus the bold. ] The reafon why Homer 
gives this epithet to Pericl menus, may be learned from Heſiod : 


Neptune gave him the power to change himſelf. into a ſhapes, _ 
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And Chromius laſt; but of the ſofter race, 

One nymph alone, a miracle of grace. 350 
Kings on their thrones for lovely Pero burn, 

The fire denies, and kings rejected mourn. 

To him alone the beauteous prize he yields, 

Whoſe arm ſhould ravith from Phylacian fields 


The herds of Iphyclus, detain'd in wrong ; 355 


Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ſtrong! 
This dares a ſeer, bur nought the ſeer prevails, 
In beauty's cauſe illuſtriouſly he fails ; 
Twelve 


he was {lain by Hercules: Periclimenus aſſaulted that hero in the 


ſhape of a be-, or fly, who diſcovering him in that diſguiſe, by the 
means of Pallas ſlew him with his club, 

Ver. 357. This dares a ſcer, &c.] This tory is related with great 
obſcurity, but we learn from the xvih book that the name of thi; 
prophet was Melampus. lob Vus wes the ſon of Deioneus, and 
uncle to Tyro ; he had ſeized upon the goods of Tyro the mother 
of Neleus, among which were many beautiful oxen: theſe Neleus 
demands, but is unjuſtly denicd by Iphylclus : Neleus had a daugh- 
ter named Pero, a gteat beauty, who was courted by all the neigh- 
bouring princes, but the father refuſ:s her unleſs to the men who 
recovers theſe oxen from Tphycius: Bias was in love with Pero, 
and perſuades his brother Melampus a prophet to undertake the re- 
covery; he attempts it, but, being vanquiſhed, is thrown into 
priſon ; but at laſt ſet at liberty, for telling Iphyclus, who was 
childleſs, how to procure iſſue. Iphyclus upon this gave him the 
oxen for a reward, 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the explanation of this flo- 
ry in Euſtatbius, which I will lay before the reader for his enter- 
ment. Melampus, after he was made a priſoner, was truſted to 


the care of a man and a woman; the man uſed him with mercy, -. 
and the woman with cruelty : one day he heard a low noiſe, and a 


family of worms in conference. (He underſtood the language of 
all the animal creation, beaſts and reptiles). Theſe worms were 
diſcourſing how they had eaten through a gre⸗t beam that lay over 
the head of Melam+;us : he immed ately provides for his own ſafe- 
ty, feigns a ſickneſs, and begs to be carried into the freſh air + the 
woman and the man immediately comply with this requzſt ; at 
which inſtant the beam falling, kills the woman: an acc.unt of 


E e 3 this 
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Twelve moons the foe the captive youth detains 
In painful dungeons, and coercive chains ; 369 


The foe at laſt, from durance where he lay, 
His art revering, gave him back to day; 
Won by prophetic knowledge, to fulfill 
The ſteadfaſt purpoſe of th' almighty will. 
With graceful port advancing now I ſpy'd 365 
Leda the fair, the god like Tyndar's bride : 
Hence Pollux ſprung who wields with furious ſway. 
The deathful gauntlet, matchleſs in the fray :- 
And Caltor glorious on th' embattled plain 
Curb's the proud ſteed, reluctant to the rein: 370 
By turns they viſit this ætherial ſky, 
And live alternate, and alternate die; 


In 


this is forthwith carried to Iphyclus, who, ſending for Melampus, 
aſks who he is? He tells him, a prophet; and that he came for 
the oxen of Neleus: Iphyclus commands him to declare how he 
may have an heir? M-lampus kills an ox, and calls all the birds | 
of the air to feaſt on it; they all appear except the vulture; he pro- f 
poſes the eaſe to them, but they give no ſatis factory anſwer; at laſt | 
the vulture apprars, and gives Melampus a full information: upon 
this Iphylcus obtains a child, and Melampus the oxen of Neleus, 
| Veer. 364. The ftedfaſt purpoſe of th* almighty will.) Theſe words 
Tag fTSASET0 B&AN, ſeem to come in without any connection with 
the ſtory, and conſequently unneceſſarily; but Homer ſpeaks of it 
conciſely, as an adventure well known in his times, and therefore 
net wanting a further explication : but Apollodorus relates the 
whole at large, lib, i. The reaſon why theſe words are inſerted 
is, to ip form us that there were ancient prophecies concerning 
Iphyclus ; that it was decreed by Jupi er he ſhould have à0 child- 
ren, till be had recourſe io a prp et, who, explaining theſe pro- 
phecies to him, ſhould ſhew him how to obtain that bleſſing: in 
this ſenſe the wilhof Jupiter may be ſaid to be ſulflled, 
Ver. 372. And live alternate, and alternate die.] Caſtor and Pol- 
lux are called Aox&e0s, or the © ſons of Jupiter 3” but what 
could give occaficn to t'11s fiction, of their living ani dying alter» 
nately ? Euſtathius informs us that it is a phyfical allegory : they 
- repreſent the two hemiſpheres of the world; the one of which is 
continually | 
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In hell beneath, on earth, in heav'n above 

Reign the twin- gods, the fav'rite ſons of Jove. 
There Ephimzdia trod the gloomy plain, 375 

Who charm'd the monarch of the boundleſs main; 

Hence Ephialtes, hence ſtern Otus ſprung, . 

More fierce than giants, more than giants ſtrong; 

The earth o'erburthen'd groan'd beneath their weight, 

None but Orion e'er ſurpaſs'd their height: 380 

The wond'rous youths had ſcarce nine winters told, 

When high in air, tremendous to behold, 

Nine ells aloft they rear'd their tow'ring head, 

And full nine cubits broad their ſhoulders ſpread, 


Proud 


contiaually enlightened by the ſun, and conſequently the other is 
then in darkneſs: and theſe being ſucceſſively illuminated accor- 

ding to the order of the day and night, one of theſe ſons of Jupi- 
ter may be ſaid to revive when one part of the world riſes into day, 
and the other to die, when it deſcends into darkneſs; What makes 
this allegory the more probable is, that Jupiter denotes, in many 

#ileguries of Homer, the air, or the upper regions of it, 


Ver, 383. Nine ells aloft they rear d their to ring bead.) This is 
undoubtedly a very bold fiction, and has been cenſured by ſ me cri. 
tics as monſtrous, and praiſed by others as ſnblime, It may ſeem 
utterly incredible that any human creatures could be nine ells, that 
is, eleven yards and a quarter in height, at the age of nine years. 
But it may vindicate Hemer a; a poet to ſay, that he only made 
uſe of a fable, that had been tranſmitted down from the earlieſt 
times of the world; for ſo early the war between the gods and gi- 
ants was ſuppoſed to be. There might a rational account be givzn 
of theſe apparent incredibilities; if I might b: allowed to ſay what 
many authors of great name have conjectured, that theſe ſtories are 
only traditional, and all founded upon the ejection of. the fallen 
angels from heaven, and the wars tney had with the god angels to 
regain their ſtations, It this mi,hi be allowed, we ſhall then have 
real giants, who endeavumed to take heaven by aſſault; then no- 
thing can be invented. by a poet (o. boldly, as to exceed what may 
juſtly be believed of theſe beings: then the tories of heaping 
mountain upon mountain will come within the bounds of credibi- 
lity, Bur, without having recourſe to this ſolution, Longinus 

a : | brings 
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Proud of their ſtrength and more than mortal ſize, 

The gods they challenge, and affect the ſkies; 386 

Heav'd on Olympus tott'ring Offa ſtood ; : 

On Offa, Pelion nods with all his wood : 

Such were thy youths ! had they to manhood grown, 

Almighty Jove had trembled on his throne, 390 

But ere the harveſt of the beard began 

To briſtle on the chin, and promiſe man, 

His ſhafts Apollo aim'd ; at once they ſound, 

And ſtretch the giant-monſters o'er the ground. 
There mournful Phædra with ſad Procris moves, 395 

Both beauteous ſhades, both hapleſs in their loves ; 

And near them walk'd, with ſolemn pace and flow, 

Sad Ariadne, partner of their woe; 

The royal Minos Ariadne bred, 

She Theſeus lov'd; from Crete with Theſeus fled ; 

Swift to the Dian ifle the hero flies, | 401 

And tow'rds his Athens bears the lovely prize; 

S There, 


brings this paſſage as an inſtance of true ſublimity, chaþ, vi. He 
is proving, that the ſublime is ſom times found without the pa- 
thetic, for ſome paſſions are mean, as fear, ſadneſs, ſorrow, and 
conſequently incapab e of ſublimity; and on the other hand, there 
are many things great and ſublime, in which there is no paſſion; 
of this kind is what Homer ſays concerning Otus and Ephialtes, 
with ſo much boldnefs. 

Ver. 387. — n Olympus tott'ring Offa fivod. &.] Strabo takes 
notice of the judgement of Homer, in placigg the mountains in 
this order; they all ftand :n Macedonia; Olympus is the largeſt, 
and therefore he makes it the baſis upon wiich Oſſa ſtands, that 
being the next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being the 
leaſt is placed above Offa, and thus they riſe pyramidicaliy, 


Ver. 402. And tow'rds bis Atbe s bears the lovely p ize. ] Homer 
juſtifies Th \ us from ay crime with relation to Ariadne, he is 
guilty of no infidelity as ſu-c-eding poet* affirm ; ſh died ſuddenly 
in Dia or Naxos, (an iſland lying between Thera and Crete); Dia- 
na ſl:w her it the inſtigation of B-cchus, who accuſed her to that 


goddeſs, for profaning her temple by too free an intercourſe with 
1 Theſcus; 
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There Bacchus with fierce rage Diana fires, 
The goddeſs aims her ſhaft, the nymph expires. 
There Clymenè and Mera | behold, 405 
There Eriphylè weeps, who looſely ſold 
Her lord, her honour, for the luſt of gold, 
But ſhould 1 all recount, the night would fail, 
Unequal to the melancholy tale : 
And all- compoſing reſt my nature craves, 40 
Here in the court, or yonder on the waves; 
In you I truſt, and in the heav'nly pow'rs, 
To land Ulyſſes on his natives ſhores. 
He ceas'd : but left ſo charming on their ear 
His voice, that liſt'ning ſtill they ſeem'd to hear, 415 


Till 


Theſeus ; this Homer calls pezpTvg:;y Aworuos, Clemenẽ was 2 

daughter of Mynias, Mæra or P us ind Antza, who, having 
made a vow to Diana of perp-tua} v.rgiaity, broke it; and there- 
fore tell by that goddeſs; Phædra was wife to Theſeus, and fell 
in love with her ſon Hippolytus Eriphyle was the daughter of Ta- 
Izus and L) ſimache, wife of the propact Amphiaraus; who, being 
bribed wich a collar of gold by Pulynices, ovliged her huſband to 
go to the war of Thebes, though ſhe knew he was decrecd to fall 
before that city: ſhe was lain by her ſon Alemæon. Euflatbius. 

UlyTes, when he concludes, ſays it is time to r: poſe, 


Here in the court, or yonde: on. the waves, 


To under? and this, the reader muſt remember, that in the be- 


ginning of the eighth book all things were prepared for his imme» _ 


diate voyage, or as it is there expreſſed; 


Ev*n now the gales 
Call thee aboard, and fretch the ſwelling fails, 


So that he deſires to repoſe in the ſhip, that he may begin his voy- 
age early in the morning, 


Ver. 414. He ceas d: but left fo charming on their ear 
His woice ] 
J cannot tell whether this pauſe, or break in the narration of U- 


lyſſes, has a good effect or not; whether it gives a relief to the 
reader, 
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Till riſing up, Arete filence broke, 

Stretch'd out her ſnowy hand, and thus ſhe ſpoke : 
What wond'rous man heav'n ſends us in our guelt ! 

Thro' all his woes the hero ſhines confeſt ; 


His comely port, his ample frame expreſs 429 
A manly air, majeſtic ia diſtreſs, 


He, as my gueſt, is my peculiar care, | 
You ſhare the pleaſure, then in bounty ſhare ; 

To worth in miſery a rev'rence pay, | 
And with a gen'rous hand reward his ſtay ; 425 
For ſince kind heav'n with wealth our realm has bleſt, 
Give it to heav'n, by aiding the diſtreſt, 

Then ſage Echeneus, whoſe grave, rev'rend brow 
The hand of time had filver'd o'er with ſnow, 
Mature in wiſdom roſe: Your words, he cries, 430, 
Demand obedience, for your words are wile, 
But let our king direct the glorious way 
To gen'rous ads; our part is to obey. 


reader, or is an unexpected diſappointmeat of the purſuit of the 
ftory ? But certain y wv hat is inſerted during th's ſhert interruption,. 
is par.icularly well choſen; it un tes the epiſode with the main 
action, and ſhews how it contributes to the end of the Odyſſey, in 
influencing the Phæacians not only to reſtore Ul\ſT:s, but reſtore 
him with wea'th and honour, which is the aim cf the whole poem. 
Ver. 425. ——IWitha gen'rous hand reward Bis flay ] This I am- 
perſuaded is the true meaning of the paſſage; Ulyſics had ſhewed a 
deſire immediatgly to go aboard, and the que: u d aws an argument 
from this to ind uce the Pheacians to a greater contribution, and 
Ulyſſes to a longer tay; ſhe perſuades them to take time to pie- 
pare their preſents, which muſt occaſion the ſtay of Ulyſſe till they 
are prepared, They might otherwiſe (obſerves Daci:r), have pre- 
tended to comply with the impat ence of Ulyſſes, and immediately 
diſmi ed him with a ſmall gratuity, under :he pretext of not ha- 
ving time to prepare a greater; It muſt be confeſſed, to the re- 
proach of human nature, that this is but too juſt a picture of it: 
ſelf-intereſt makes the great very ready to gratify their petitioners 
with a diſmiſſion; or to comply with them to their diſadvantage, . 


While 
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While life informs theſe limbs (the king reply'd) 

Well to deſerve be all my cares employ'd : 

But here this night the royal gueſt detain, 

Till the ſun flames along th' ætherial plain: 

Be it my taſk to ſend with ample ſtores 

The ſtranger from our hoſpitable ſhcres : 

Tread you my ſteps ! Tis mine to lead the race, 449 
The firſt in glory, as the firit in place, 

To whom the prince: This night with joy I Ray, 

O monarch great in virtue as in ſway ! 

If thou the circling year my ſtay controul, 

To raiſe a bounty noble as thy ſoul ; 

The circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores 
And fitter pomp to hail my native ſhores : 

Then by my realms due homage would be paid; 
For wealthy kings are loyally obey'd ! 

O king! for ſuch thou art, and ſure thy blood 450 
Thro' veins (he cry'd) of royal fathers flow'd ; 
Unlike thoſe vagrants who on falſehood live, 
Skill'd in ſinooth tales, and artful to deceive ; 
Thy better ſoul abhors the liar's part, 

Wile 1s thy voice, and noble is thy heart, 


331 


445 


_ 'Thy words like muſic ev'ry breaſt controul, 2 
Steal thro' the ear, and win upon the ſoul; 
Soft, as ſome ſong divine, thy ſtory flows, 
No better could the muſe record thy woes. 
But ſay, upon the dark and diſmal coaſt, 469 


Saw'ſt thou the worthies of the Grecian hoſt ? 
The god-like leaders who in battle ſlain, 

Fell before Troy, and nobly preſt the plain? 
And lo! a length of night behind remains, 
The ev'ning ſtars (till mount th' ztherial plains, 465 
Thy tale with raptures I could hear thee tell, 

Thy woes on earth, the wond'rous ſcenes in hell, 
Till in the vault of heav'n the ſtars decay, 

And the ſky reddens with the riſing day, 


2 5 O 


435 


1 
| 
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O worthy of the pow'r the gods aſſign'd, 470 
{Ulyſſes thus replies) a king in mind! 
Since yet the early hour of night allows 
Time for diſcourſe, and time for ſoft repoſe, 
If ſcenes of miſery can entertain, 
Woes I unfold, of woes a diſmal train, 475 
Prepare to hear of murder and of blood ; 
Of god-like heroes who uninjur'd ſtood 
Amidſt a war of ſpears in foreign lands, 
Yet bled at home, and bled by female hands. 
Now ſummon'd Proſerpine to hell's black hall 480 
The heroine ſhades; they vaniſh'd at her call ; 
When lo! advance'd the forms of heroes flain 
By ſtern Egyſthus, a majeſtic train, 5 
And high above the reſt, Atrides preſt the plain. 
He quaff d the gore: and ſtraight his ſoldier knew, 
And from his eyes pour'd down the tender dew; 486 
His arms he ſtretch'd; his arms the touch deceive, 
Nor in the fond embrace, embraces give: 
His ſubſtance vaniſh'd, and his ſtrength decay'd, 
Now all Atrides is an empty ſhade, 490 
Mov'd at the ſight, I for a ſpace reſign'd 
To ſoft affliction all manly mind; 
At laſt with tears -O what relentleſs doom, 
Imperial phantom, bow'd thee to the tomb ? 
Say while the fea, and while the tempeſt raves, 495 
Has fate oppreſs'd thee in the roaring waves, 
Or nobly ſeiz'd thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſh of arms ? 
The ghoſt returns: O chief of human kind 
For acti-e courage and a patient mind; 500 
Nor while the ſea, nor while the tempeſt raves, 
Has fate oppreſs'd me on the roaring waves! 
Nor nobly ſeiz'd me in the dire alarms, 
Of war and flanghter, and the claſh of arms. 
Stab'd 
2 
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Stab'd by a murd'rous hand Atrides dy'd, 50 5 
A foul adult'rer, and a faithleſs bride; 

Ev'n in my mirth and at the friendly feaſt, 

O'er the full bowl, the traitor ſtab'd his gueſt ; 

Thus by the gory arm of ſlaughter falls 

Tae ſtately ox, and bleeds within the ſtalls. 519 
But not with me the direful murder ends, 

Theſe, theſe expir'd ! their crime, they were my friends: 
Thick as the boars, which ſome luxurious lord 

Kills for the feaſt, to crown the nuptial board, 
When war has thunder'd with its loudeſt Rorms, 515 
Death thou haſt ſeen in all her ghaſtly forms; 

In duel met her, on the lifted ground, 

When hand to hand they wound return for wound; 
But never have thy eyes altoniih'd view'd 

So vile a deed, ſo dire a ſcence of blood, 520 
Ev'n in the flow of joy, when now the bowl 

Glows in our veins, and opens ev'ry ſoul, 

We groan, we taint ; with blood the dome is dy'd, 
And o'er the pavement floats the dreadful tide —— 
Her breaſt all gore, with lamentable cries, 525 | 
The bleeding innocent Caſſandra dies! 

Then tho' pale death froze cold in ev'ry vein, 

My ſword I ſtrive to wield, but ſtrive in vain 

Nor did my trait'reſs wife theſe eye-lids cloſe, 

Or decently in death my limbs compoſe. 530 
O woman, woman, when to ill thy mind 

Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend: 

And ſuch was mine! who baſely plunge'd her ſword 
Thro' the fond boſom where ſhe reign'd ador'd! 
Alas ! I hop'd, the toils of war o'ercome, 


To meet ſoft quiet and repoſe at home; ew 
Deluſive hope! O wife, thy deeds diſgrace 

The perjur'd ſex, and blacken all the race; 

And thould poſterity one virtuous find, | 
Name Clytemneſira, they will curſe the kind, 540 
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O injur'd ſhade, I cry'd, what mighty woes 
To thy imperial race from woman roſe ! 
By woman here thou tread'ſt this mournful ſtrand, 
And Greece by woman lies a deſert land 
Warn'd by my ills beware, the ſhade replies, $545 
Nor truſt the ſex that is ſo rarely wile ; 
When earneſt to explore thy ſecret breaſt, 
Unfold ſome trifle, but conceal the reſt. 
But in thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe, 
For thee ſhe f.els ſincerity of woe: 550 
When Troy firſt bled beneath the Grecian arms 
She ſhone unrivall'd with a blaze of charms, 
Thy infant ſon her fragrant boſom preſt, 
Hung at her knee, or wanton'd at her breaſt; 
But now the years a num'rous train have ran; 555 
The blooming boy is-ripen'd into man ; 
Thy eyes ſhall ſee him burn with noble fire, 
The fire ſhall bleſs his ſon, the ſon his fire 
But my Oreſtes never met theſe eyes, 
Without one look the murder'd father dies; 560 
Then from a wretched friend this wiſdom learn, 
Ev'n to thy queen diſguis'd unknown, return; 
For fince of womankind ſo few are juſt, 
Think all are falſe, nor ev'n the faithful truſt, 
But ſay, reſides my fon in royal port, 565 
In rich Orchomenos, or Sparta's court? | 
Or 


Ver, 541. What mighty waer 
To thy imperial race from <voman roſe l] 
Ulyſſes here means Atrope the wife of Atreus, and mother of A- 
gamemnon, who, being corrupted by Thyeſtes, involved the whole 
family in the utmoſt calamities. Eaſtatbius. | 
Ver. 565. But ſay, refides my ſc ] Euſtathius gives us 
the reaſon why Agamemnon mentions Pyle, Sparta, and Orcho- 
menos, as places where Oreſtes might make his reſidence : Spar- 
ta was under the dominion of his brother Menelaus; Pyle of his 
old friend and faithful eounſellor Neſtor ; and Orchomenos was a 
| city 


n 
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Or ſay in Pyle ? for yet he views the light, 
Nor glides a phantom thro? the realms of night, 
Then I : Thy ſuit is vain, nor can I ſay 
If yet he breathes in realms of chearful day; 3570 
Or pale or wan beholds theſe nether ſkies ? 
Truth I revere : for wiſdom never lies. 
Thus in a tide of tears our ſorrows flow, 
And add new horrour to the realms of woe ; 
Till ſide by fide along the dreary coaſt 575 
Advance'd Achilles' and Patroclus' ghoſt, | 
A friendly pair! near theſe the“ Pylian ſtray'd, 
And tow'ring Ajax, an illuſtrions ſhade ! 
War was his joy, and pleas'd with loud alarms, 
None but Pelides brighter ſhone in arms. 580 
Thro' the thick gloom his friend Achilles knew, 
And as he ſpeaks the tears deicend in dew. 
Com'lt thou alive to view the Stygian bounds, - 
Where the wan ſpectres walk eternal rounds ; 


city of great ſtrength, and therefore of great ſecurity, We may 
evicently gather from this paſſage what notion the antients had 
concerning a future ſtate : namely, that perſons after death were 
intirely ſtrangers to the affairs of this world; for Oreſtes his ſon 
had-ſlain his murderer ZEgyſtbus, and reigned in peaccable poſſeſ- 
ſion of his dominicons, when Agamemuon is ignorant of the 
whole tranſaction, and deſires Ulyſſes to give him inf mation. 
Ver. 576. Acbilles and Patreclus' gbeſt.] Homer lets no 
opportunity p.ſs of celebrating his hero Achilles, he cannot tail of 
awakening our attention to hear the ſtory of this great man after 
deaih, of whom alive we ſaw ſuch wonders, Belides, the poet | 
pays an honour to true friendſhip : the perſon whom Achilles beſt 
loved on earth, is his chief companion in the other world: a very | 
ſtrong argument to cultivate friendſhip with fincerity, Achilles 
here literally fulfills what he promiſed in the Iliad, 


If in the melancholy ſhades below 

The flames of friends, and lovers ceaſe to glow, 

Yet mine (hall ſacred laſt ; mine undecay'd 

Burn on thro? death, and animate my ſhade, . 
* Antilochus, f 
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Nor fear'ſt the dark and diſmal waſte to tread, 585 
Throng'd with pale ghoſts, familiar with the dead? 

To whom with ſighs : I paſs theſe dreadful gates 

To ſeek the Thebans, and conſult the fates : 

For {till diſtreſt 1 rove from coalt to coaſt, 

Loſt to my friends, and to my country loſt, 590 
But ſure the eye of time beholds no name 

So bleſt as thine in all the rolls of fa ne; 

£ilive we hail'd thee with our guardian gods, 

And dead, thou rul'it a king in theſe abodes, 

Talk not of ruling in this dol'rous gloom, 595 
Nor think vain words (he cry'd) can eaſe my doom. 
Rather I chuſe laboriouſly to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A flave to ſome poor hind that toils for bread ; 

Than reign the ſcepter'd monarch of the dead, 6co 
But ſay, if in my ſteps my ſon proceeds, 

And emulates his god-like father's deeds ? 

If at the claſh of arms, and ſhout of foes, 

Swells his bold heart, his boſom nobly glows ? 
Say if my fire, the rev'rend Peleus reigns 605 
Great in his Pthia, and his throne maintains; 

Or weak and old, my youthful arm demands, 

To fix the ſcepter ſteadfaſt in his hands ? 

O might the lamp of life rekindled burn, 

And death releaſe me from the filent urn ! 610 
This arm that thunder'd o'er the Phrygian plain, 
And ſweil'd the ground with mountains of the lain, 
Should vindicate my injur'd father's fame, 

Cruſh the proud rebel, and aſſert his claim. 

Illuſtricus ſhade, (I cry'd) of Peleus' fates + 615 
No circumſtance the voice of fame relates : 

But hear with pleas'd attention the renown, 
The wars and wiſdom of thy gallant ſon : 


With me from Scyros to the field of fame 


Radiant in arms the blooming hero came, 620 


When 
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When Greece aſſembled all her hundred ſtates 

To ripen counſels and decide debates ; 

Heav'ns ! how he charm'd us with a flow of ſenſe, 
And won the heart with manly eloquence ! 

He firſt was ſeen of all the peers to riſe, 625 
The third in wiſdom where they all were wiſe ; 

But when to try the fortune of che day, 

Hoſt mov'd tow'rd hoſt in terrible array, 

Before the van, impatient for the fight, 


With martial port he ſtrode, and ſtern delight; 639 


Heaps ſtrew'd on heaps beneath his falchion groan'd, 
And monuments of dead deform'd the ground, 

The time would fail ſhould I in order tell 

What foes were vanquith'd, and what. numbers fell : 
How, lolt thro' love, Eurypy lus was ſlain, 635 
And round him bled his bold Cetzan train. 


To 


Ver. 626. The third in wiſdom ] L have not ventured to 
render the Greek literally; Ulyſles fays that Neop:olemus was ſo 
wiſe, tat only he himſelt and Nettor were wiſer; a truth that 
would appear more gracetul, if tpken by any other perſon than 
Ulyſſes. But perhaps the puet puis .ef- words into his mouth, 
only becauſe he 1s ſpeaking o he P:ieracians, who loved theme 
ſelves to buait, and were iull uf vain glory; and confequently they 
could not think ſeif pra. ſe a cr.me i, Ulyſſes; on the contrary, it 
could not tail oi having à vcry good effect, as it ſeis him off as a 
perſon of conſummate wiſcom. 

Tune poet excel ently luttains the character of Achilles in this in- 


terview : in the Iliad he is deſcribed a dutiful fon, and always exe + 


preſſing a tender affection for his facher Peleus; in the Odyſſey he 
is drawn in the ame ſoft colours: in the Iliad he is repreſented as 
a man of ſtrong retentment z in the Odyſley, fe firſt imagines'that 
his father ſutfers, and upon this imagination he mer takes 
fire, and flies into threats and fury, 

DiQtys, lib. vi. relates, that Peleus was exonlled from his king- 
dom by Acafins, but that Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles afterwards 
revenged the injury. 

Ver, 635, Hei, aft thro' love, Eurypylus was ſain.) It muſt be 
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To Troy no hero came of nobler line, 
Or if of nobler, Memnon, it was thine, 
When [lion in the horſe receiv'd her doom, 
And unſeen armies ambuſh'd in its womb ; 640 
Greece gave her latent wariours to- my care, 
"Twas mine on Troy to pour th' impriſon'd war: 
'Then when the boldeſt boſom beat with fear, 
When the ſtern eyes of heroes dropp'd a tear ; 
Fierce in his look his ardent valour glow'd, 645 
Fluſh'd in his cheek, or ſally'd in his blood; 
Indignant in the dark receſs he ſtands, 
Pants for the battle, and the war demands ; 
His voice breath'd death, and with a martial air 649 
He graſp'd his ſword, and ſhook his glitt'ring ſpear, 
And when the gods our arms with conqueſt crown'd, 
When Troy's proud bulwarks ſmok'd upon the ground 
Greece to reward her ſoldier's gallant toils, 
Heap'd high his navy with unnumber'd ſpoils, 
Thus great in glory from the din of war 655 
Safe he return'd, without one hoſtile ſcar ; 
Tho' ſpears in iron tempeſts rain'd around, 
Yet innocent they play'd, and guiltleſs of a wound. 
While yet I ſpoke, the ſhade with tranſport glow'd, 
Roſe in his majeſty, and nobler trod; 660 
With haughty ſtalk he ſought the diitant glades 
Of warriour kings, and join'd th* illuſtrious ſhades, 
Now without number gholt by ghoſt aroſe, 


All wailing with unutterable woes, 


owned. that this paſſage is very intricate: Strabo bimſelf complains 
of its obſcurity e the poet (ſays that author), rather propoſes an 
Znigma, than a clear hiſteiy: for who are theſe Cetæans, and 
What are theſe © prefents of women? and adds, that the gram- 
marians darken, inſtead of clearing the obſcurity, But it is no 
difficulty to ſolve theſe objections from Euſtathius. 

It is evident from Strabo himſelf, that Eurypylus reigned near 
the river Caicus, over the Myſians, and Pliny confines jt to Teu- 


thrany, | c 
Alone, 


- 
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Alone, apart, in diſcontented mood 665 
A gloomy ſhade, the ſullen Ajax ſtood ; 

For ever ſad with proud diſdain he pin'd, 

And the loſt arms for ever ſtung his mind; 

Tho' to the conteſt Thetis gave the laws, 

And Pallas, by the Tr qjans, judge'd the cauſe. 670 
O why was I victorious in the tirife; 

O dear-bought honour with ſo heave a life ! 

With him the ſtrength of. war, the ſoldiers pride, 
Our ſ:cond hope to great Achilles dy'd ! 

Touch'd at the fight from tears I ſcarce refrain, 675 


And tender ſorrow thrills in ev'ry vein ; 
Penlive and fad | itand, at length accoſt, 
With accent mild th' inexorable ghoſt, 


Still burns thy rage? and can brave ſouls reſent. 
Ev'n after death? Relent, great ſhade, releat! 680 
Periſh thoſe arms which by the gods decree 
Accurs'd our army with the loſs ot thee ! 

With thee we fell; Greece wept thy hapleſs fates; 

And ſhook aſtoniih'd thro' her hundred ſtates; 

Not more, when great Achilles preſt the ground, 685 

And breath'd his manly ſpirit thro' the wound, 

O deem chy fall not ow'd to man's decree, 

Jove hated Greece, and punith'd Greece in thee ! 

Turn then, oh peaceful turn, thy wrath controul, 

And calm the raging tempeſt of thy ſoul. 690 
While yet 1 ſpeak, the thade diſdains to ſtay, 

In filence turns, and ſullen ſtalks away. 


Touch'd 
Ver. 691, 


The ſhace «tſdains to ſtay, 

In falence turns, and ſullen ſtalks away.] 
This ſilence of Ajax was very much admired by the antients, and 
Longinus propoſes it as an inſtance of the true ſublimity of thought, 
which ſprings from an elevation of ſoul, and not from the diction; 
for a man may be truly ſublime without ſpeaking a word : thus in 
the ſilence of Ajax there is ſomething more noble, than in any 
thing he ce uld poſhbly have ſpoken, Monſicur Rayia agrees with 


Longinus ; the ſtubborn untractable Ajax (ſays that author), could 
. | not 
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Touch'd at his ſour retreat, thro' deepeſt night, 
Thro' hell's »lack bounds I had purſu'd his flight, 
And force'd the ſtubborn ſpectre to reply; 695 
But wond'rous viſions drew my curious eye. 
High on a throne tremendous to behold, 
Stern Minos waves a mace of burniſh'd gold; 
Around ten thouſand thouſand ſpectres Rand 
Thro' the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band. 700 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rolls, 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. 

There huge Orion of portentous ſize, 
Swift thro” the gloom a giant hunter flies; 
A pond'rous mace of braſs with direful ſway 705 
Alott he whirls, to cruſh the ſavage prey; 
Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 


Now griſly forms, ſhoot o'er the lawns of hell. * 
There Tityus large and long, in fetters bound, 
O'erſpreads nine acres of infernal ground; 710 
Two 


not have made a better return to the compliments full of ſubmiſ- 
fon which were paid him by Ulyſies, than by a ditdanful and con- 
temptu-us fileace : Ajax has more tue aic of grandeur ana majeſty, 
when he ſays noining, than when the poet makes him ſpeak, Vir- 
gil was ſeuſible uf the beauty ot it, and paints Divo in ihe attitude 
of Ajax. Fraguier infinitely preters tue hlence of Dido to that of 
Ajax ; ſhe was a woman dilippoinied in love, and theretorc no 
wonder if ſhe was greatly paſhunace, and iutk under the weigat of 
the calamiiy; but Ajax was a hero, and ouga. io Lave freed h.m- 
ſelf by his courage trom ſuch an unworthy degree of reſentment, 


But to me thee appears no weight in this obj. con: we mult re- 
member what an hero Aj.x is, a ſour, ſtubborn, untractabie he _ 


and upon all occaſions given to taciturnity z this is his univerſal 
and notoricus character through the whole Hiad: the poet there- 

fore adapis his deſcription to it, and he is the ſame Ajax in the 
Ody fley as he was in he Iliad, Had this been ſpoken of any other 
hero, the criticiſm had been more juſt, but in Ajax this ſtubborn 

filence is proper and roble. 

Ver. 70g. There Tityus———] lt is needleſs to mention that Vir- 
til has advined his deſcent into hell with moſt of theſe fables bor- 
rowed 
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Two rav'nous vultures, furious for their food, 
Scream o'er the fend, and riot in his blood, 
Inceſſant gore the liver in his breaſt, ; 
Th' immortal liver grows, and gives th' immortal feaſt- 
For as o'er Panopé's enamell'd plains 715 
Latona journey'd to the Pythian fanes, 
With haughty love th' audacious monſter ſtrove 
To force the goddeſs, and to rival Jove, 

There Tantalus along the Stygian bounds 
Pours out deep groans; (with groans all hell reſounds) 
Ev'n in the circling floods refreſhment craves, 721 
And pines with thirſt amidſt a ſea of waves: 
W hen to the water he his lip applies, 
Back from his lip the treach'rous water flies. 
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rowed from Homer; it is equally unneceflary to relate what anti- 
quity ſays of theſe fabled perſons, and their hiſtories ; but the mo- 
ral of them all is obſerved by Euſtath ius, and fully explained by Lu- 
eretius, which I will lay together from Mr, Dryden's tranſlation, 


The diſmal tales that poets tell 
Are vetify'd on earth, and not in hell; 
No Tantalus looks with a rearful eye, 
Or dreads th' impending rock to cruſh him from on high; 
No Tityus, torn by vuitures, lies in hall, 

Nor couid the lobes of His rauk liver well 

To thai prodigicus maſs, for their eternal meal. 

But he's the Tityus, who, by:leve oppreſs'd, 

Or tyrant-paſſion p:eying on his breaſt, 

And ever anxious thoughts, is robb'd of reſt, 

The Siſyphus is he, whom noiſe and ſtrife 

Seduce from all the ſoft retreats of life, 

To vex the government, diſturb the laws: 

Drunk with the fumes of popular applauie, 

He courts the giddy croud to make him great, 

And ſweats and toils in vain, to mount the ſoy” reign ſeat, 
For ſtill to aim at pow'r, and ſtill to fail, 
Ever to ſtrive, and never to prevail, 

What is it but in reaſon's true account, 

Fo heave the ſtone agaicſt the riſing mount? 


Above,. 
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Above, beneath, around his hapleſs head, 725 
Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage ſpread; 
There figs ſky-dy'd, a purple hue diſcloſe, 
Green looks the olive, the pomegranate glows, 
T here dangling pears exalted ſcents unfold, 
And yellow apples ripen into gold ; 730 
The fruit he ſtrives to ſeize : but blaſts ariſe, 
Toſs it on high, and whirl it to the ſkies. 
I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd ſurvey'd 
A mournful viſion ! the Siſyphian ſhade ; 
With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, #435 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 
The huge round (tone, reſulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuons down, and ſmokes along the 
Again the reſtleſs orb his toil renews, [ground, 
Dutt mounts in clouds, and ſweet deſcends in dews. 940 
Now I the ſtrength of Hercules behold, 
A tow'ring ſpectre of gigantic mould, 
A ſhadowy form ! for high in heav'n's abodes 
Himſelf reſides, a god among the gods; 
There in the bright aſſemblies of the ſkies, 745 
He nectar quaffs, and Hebe crowns his joys, | 
Here hov'ring ghoſts, like fowl, his ſhade ſurround, 
And clang their pinions with terrific ſound ; 


Ver, 743. —— Hercules, a ſhadowy form.] This is the paſſage 
formerly referred to in theſe annotations, to prove that H-rcules 
was in heaven, while his ſhade wa in the infernal regions; a full 
evidence of the partition of the human compoſirion into three parts: 
the body is buried in the earth; the image or « TwAev deſcends in- 
to the regions of the departed; and the foul, or the divine part of 
man, is received into heaven: tius the body of Hercules was con- 
ſumed in the flames, his image is ia hell, and his ſoul in heaven, 
The:e is a beautiful moral conched in the fable of his being mar- 
ried to Hebe, or Youth, after death: to imply, that a perp: tual 
youth, or a reputation which never grows old, is the reward of 
thoſe heroes, who, like Hercules, employ their evurage for the 
good of humankind, 


Gloomy 
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Gloomy as night he ſtands, in act to throw 

Th' aerial ar row from the twanging bow. 750 
Around his breaſt a wond'rous zone is roll'd. 

Where woodland monſters grin in fretted gold, 
There ſullen lions ſternly ſeem to roar, 

The bear to growl, to foam the tuſky boar, 

There war and havock and deſtruction ſtood, 755 
And vengeful murder red with human blood, 

Thus terribly adorn'd the figures ſhine, 

Inimitably wrought with {kill divine. 

The mighty ghoſt advance d with awful look, 

And turning his grim vifage, ſternly ſpoke, 760 

O exercis'd in grief ! -by arts refin'd ! 

O taught to bear the wrongs of baſe mankind ! 

Such, ſuch was I! ſtill toſt from care to care, 

While in your world I drew the vital air! 

Ev'n I who from the lord of thunders roſe, 765 

Bore toils and dangers, and a weight of woes; 

To a baſe monarch ſtill a ſlave confin'd, 

(The hardeſt bondage to a gen'rous mind !) 

Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way, 

And dragg'd the three-mouth'd dog to upper day ; 

Ev'n hell I conquer'd, thro' the friendly aid 771 

Of Maia's offspring and the martial maid, 
'Thus he, nor deign'd for our reply to ſtay, 

But turning ſtalk'd with giant-ſtrides away, 

Ver. 1/69. Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way.] Nothing 
can be more artfully inſerted than the men ion of this deſcent of 
Hercules into the regions of the dead : Ulyſſes ſhews by it at leaft 
it was a vulgar opinion, and conſcquently within the degrees of 
poetical probability; a poet being at liberty to follow common 
fame: in particular, it could not fail of having a full effect upon 
his Pheacian auditors, not only as it in ſome mealu.e ſets him 


upon a level with Hercules, but as it is an example of a like un- 


dertaking with this which he has bezn relating, aad therefore a 
probable method to gain their belief of it, EFuftathius, 


2 Curious 
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Curious to view the kings of antient days, 775 
The mighty deed that live in endleſs praiſe, 
Reſolv'd I ſtand; and haply had ſurvey'd 
The god-like Theſeus, and Perithous'-ſhade ; 
But ſwarms of ſpectres roſe from deepeſt hell, 
With bloodleſs viſage, and with hideous yell, 780 
They ſcream, they ſhriek; ſad groans and diſmal ſounds 
Stun my ſcar'd ears, and pierce hell's utmoſt bounds. 
No more my heart the diſmal din ſuſtains, 
And my cold blood hangs ſhiv'ring in my. veins ; 
Leſt Gorgon riſing from th' infernal lakes, 785 


With horrours arm'd, and curls of hiſſing ſnakes, 


Should fix me, ſtiffen'd at the monſtrous ſight, 

A ſtony image, in eternal night ! 

Straight from the direful coalt to purer air 

J ſpeed my flight, and to my mates repair. 790 
My mates aſcend the ſhip ; they ſtrike their oars ; 
The mountains leſſen, and retreat the ſhores ; 

Swift o'er the waves we fly; the freſh'ning gales 
Sing thro' the ſhrouds, and ſtretch the ſwelling ſails, 


Ver. 789, —To purer air I ſpeed y flight——] It may 
not probably be unpleaſant to the reade, to obſerve the manner 
how the two great poets Homer and Virgil cloſe the ſcene of their 
infernal adventures, by reſtoring their heroes to the earth. Ulyſſes 
returns by the ſame way he deſcended, of which we have a plain 
deſcription ip the beginning of this book : Virgil takes a diflerent 
method; he borrows his concluſion from another part of Homer, : 
in which he deſcribes the two gates of ſleep; the one is ivory, the 
other of horn: through the ivory gate iſſue falſhoods, through the 
gate of horn truths : Virgil diſmiſſes Zneas through the gate of 
falſhood: now what & this, but to inform us that all he relates is 


nothing but a dream, and that dream a falſhood ? ? I ſubmit it to the 


critics who are more diſpoſed to find fault than I am, to determine- 
whether Virgil ought to be cenſured for ſuch an ee 
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